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THE FIRST EDITOR: AND THE FOUNDER. 


BY LADY RITCHIE. 


What we call, and what our children in turn will call old days, 
are the days of our early youth, and to the writer the old days of the 
‘Cornhill Magazine ’ conve: an impression of early youth, of constant 


sunshine mysteriously associated with the dawn of the golden covers, 
even though vt was in winter that they first appeared. 

Recalling those vivid times, she cannot but think instinctively o/ 
the friend who also lived them, whose voice, never unheeded, whose 
influence, always counting for so much, was that of the tender wife and 
helpmate, the thought{ul companion of George Smith’s far-reaching 
life of generous achievement ; to whom he ever turned and his children 
with him, and of whom we all think with affection and grateful trust 
as we celebrate the jubilee of the old ‘ Cornhill.’ 

Not many words are needed to speak of this jubilee which we now 
record. There is nothing new to say, except that which happily is 
not new, and continues still to belong to tts traditions ; no less than 
in the days when the Founder of the ‘Cornhill, the Builder of so 
many great enterprises, first spoke to the first Editor. Through the 
long years which have followed, and when Leshe Stephen was Editor 

in turn, that good tradition has not changed. 
‘Our magazine is written not only for men and women, but jor 
boys, girls, infants,’ my Father says. And to add to this there is what 
each’ of us may remember for ourselves. What philosophies, what 
noble utterances have rung from the familiar shrine, and what honoured 
voices have uttered thence ! 
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I am told that my Father demurred at first to the suggestion of 
editing the ‘Cornhill.’ Such work did not lie within his scope, 
but then Mr. George Smith arranged that he himself was to undertake 
all business transactions, and my Father was only to go on writing 
and criticising and suggesting ; and so the first start of the ‘ Cornhill’ 
was all gaily settled and planned. The early records of the start are 
of a cheerful character—no time is lost—business questions are 
adjourned to Greenwich, to dinners, to gardens—meetings abound. . . . 

I have an impression also, besides the play, of very hard and 
continuous work at that time ; of a stream of notes and messengers 
jrom Messrs. Smith & Elder ; of consultations, calculations. I find 
an old record which states that ‘in sixteen days’ the ‘ Cornhill’ was 
planned and equipped for its long journey. 

My Father would go to Wimbledon, where the young couple 
Mr. and Mrs. George Smith were then living. Later on it was Mr. 
Smith who used to come to see my Father, driving in early, morning 
after morning, on his way to business, carrying a certain black bag 
full of papers and correspondence, and generally arriving about 
breakfast-time. 

On September 1, 1859, the following entry occurs in Mr. George 
Smith’s diary : 

“Went to dine at Greenwich with Thackeray to talk abou 
magazine.’ 

On January 1, 1860 (only four months later), the first number of 
the ‘ Cornhill’ was published. 

On January 3, 1860: ‘Called on Thackeray on my way to the 
City ; signed agreement respecting ‘““ Roundabout Papers.” Mr. 
Thackeray in very good spirits at the success of the “ Cornhill.” ’ 

‘January 27, 1860.—No. 2 published—ordered 80,000 to be 
printed. Called in Bride Lane to see how they were selling the second 
number of the “ magazine.” The demand very rapid.’ 

‘ January 30, 1860.—Ordered 100,000 to be printed of “ Cornhill 
Magazine.” ’ 

‘ May 31, 1860.—To Thackeray with first volume of “ magazine.” ’ 


Anthony Trollope, a stately Herald, opened the first number of the 
‘Cornhill’ with his delightful history of ‘ Framley Parsonage’ ; my 
Father wound up with the ‘ Roundabout Paper’ called ‘On a Lazy 
Idle Boy,’ and he describes the magazine while addressing the young 
reader : 

“Our “ Cornhill Magazine” owners strive to provide thee with 
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facts as well as fiction,’ he says, ‘ and though it does not become them 
to brag of their Ordinary, at least they invite thee to a table where thou 
shalt sit in good company.’ 

Further on he writes concerning his own story, ‘ Lovel the Widower,’ 
and ‘Framley Parsonage,’ of ‘Two novels under two flags ; the one 
that ancient ensign which has hung before the well-known booth of 
“Vanity Fair,” the other that fresh and handsome standard which 
has lately been hoisted on “ Barchester Towers.” ’ 

Father Prout’s beautiful inaugurative ode also appeared in this 
first number. It 1s addressed to the author of ‘Vanity Fair’ : 


There’s corn in Egypt still 
(Pilgrim from Cairo to Cornhill !) 
Give each his fill ; 
But all comers among 
Treat best the young ; 
Fill the big brothers’ knapsacks from thy bins, 
But slip the Cup of Love in BEnsamin’s. . . . 


And the poem concludes with a grace almost sung to music : 


Courage, old Friend ! long found 
Firm at thy task, nor in fixt purpose fickle : 
Up! choose thy ground, 
Put forth thy shining sickle : 
Shun the dense underwood 
Of Dunce or Dunderhood : 
But reap North, South, East, Far West, 
The world-wide Harvest ! 


The Poet of the past sang of the may be; the Poet of to-day sings, 
in lines well worthy of their place, of the might have been ; but the 
two songs do not clash. The harvests have ripened in turn. ‘ The 
High Crusades to lessen tears’ are following on the harvests. The 
world has gained in justice and in knowledge ; and true teachers, wise, 
hopeful, and sincere, still hold their own among the brawling empiries 
of the hour. 

Mr. George Smith has himsel/ told us of how the first idea of the 
magazine came to him. He says : 

‘The plan flashed upon me suddenly, as did most of the ideas 
which have in the course of my life led to successful operations. The 
existing magazines were few, and when not high-priced were narrow 
in literary range, and it seemed to me that a shilling magazine which 
contained, in addition to other first-class literary matter, a serial novel 
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by Thackeray must command a large sale. Thackeray's name was 
one to conjure with, and according to the plan, as it shaped itself in 
my mind, the public would have a serial novel by Thackeray, and a 
good deal else worth reading, for the price ihey had been accustomed to 
pay for the monthly number of his novels alone.’ 

We know how successfully ‘ the plan’ worked, what a remarkable 
and willing army of helpers joined the enterprise. 

Many of the growing convictions of to-day were first pre-echoed 
in those bygone pages. I remember, long ajter my Father’s death, 
hearing Leslie Stephen, who was then Editor, speaking with admiring 
warmth of some of Ruskin’s later writings— Unto this Last,’ or, 
perhaps, some subsequent publication. When the series first appeared 
in the ‘Cornhill’ so great an outery was raised that the papers had 
to be stopped. 

Names are recorded of those who used to meet at the ‘Cornhill’ 
dinners month after month—honoured familiar names of those who 
worked then, writing pages still read, designing pictures which are 
not forgotten. When the time came for my Father to leave the Editorial 
Chair these meetings went on, and he, too, still belonged to the good 
company, only he felt the great relief from the straining and recurrent 
cares of editorship. In March 1862 he wrote to Mr. Smith resigning 
his post : 
36 Onslow Sq., S.W., March 4, 1862. 

My pear Suitu,—I have been thinking over our conversation 
of yesterday, and it has not improved the gaiety of the work on 
which I am presently busy. 

To-day I have taken my friend, Sir Charles Taylor, into my 
confidence, and his opinion coincides with mine that I should 
withdraw from the magazine. To go into bygones now is needless. 
Before ever the magazine appeared I was, as I have told you, on 
the point of writing such a letter as this. And whether connected 
with the ‘ Cornhill Magazine’ or not, I hope I shall always be 

Sincerely your friend, 
W. M. THackeEray. 


This letter was followed by another. 
36 Onslow Sqr., March 6, 1862. 
My pear §.,—I daresay your night, like mine, has been a little 
disturbed : but Philip presses, and until this matter is over I can’t 
make that story so amusing as I would wish. ‘ 
I had this pocket-pistol in my breast yesterday, but hesitated 
to pull the trigger at an old friend. My daughters are for a com- 
promise. They say: ‘It is all very fine Sir Charles Taylor telling 
you to do so and so. Mr. Smith has proved himself your friend 
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always.’ Bien. It is because I wish him to remain so that I and 
the magazine had better part company. Good-bye and God bless 


you and all yours. 
W. M. T. 


Now that the ‘ Cornhill’ has fuljilled tts vigorous fijtieth year, it is 
impossible for those nearly connected with it not to look back with 
pride at its faithful career. The words of the Psalmist come to one’s 
mind—‘ Using no deceit in his tongue, nor doing evil to his neigh- 
bour, swearing to his neighbour and disappointing him not, though 
it were to his own hindrance.’ Such words most fitly speak of a 
history which is, happily, not ended. 
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AN IMPROMPTU TO THE EDITOR. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


Yes ; your up-dated modern page— 
All fancy-fresh as it appears— 
Can claim a time-tried lineage 


That reaches backward fifty years, 
(Which, if but short for sleepy squires, 


Is long in magazines’ careers.) 


—Here, on your cover, never tires 
The sower, reaper, thresher, while, 
As in the seasons of our sires, 


Each wills to work in ancient style 
With seedlip, sickle, share, and flail, 
Though modes have since moved many a mile! 


The steel-roped plough now rips the vale, _ 
With cog and tooth the sheaves are won, 
And wire-work hurls the wheat like hail ; 


But if we ask, what has been done 
To unify the mortal lot 
Since your bright leaves first saw the sun— 


Beyond mechanic furtherance—what 
Advance can rightness, candour, claim ? 
Truth bends abashed, and answers not. 


Despite your volumes’ gentle aim 
To lift the mists, let truth be seen, 
Pragmatic wiles go on the same, 





AN IMPROMPTU TO THE EDITOR. 


Though I admit that there have been 
Large conquests of the wry and wrong 
Effected by your magazine. 


—Had custom tended to prolong, 
As on your golden page engrained, 
Old processes of blade and prong, 


And men’s invention been retained 

For high crusades to lessen tears 

Throughout the race, the world had gained! .. . 
But—too much, this, for fifty years. 














THE JUBILEE OF THE ‘CORNHILL, 


1001. CornaitL Macazing, from its commencement to the present 
time, illustrated with several hundred engravings, clean, in the original 
wrappers, in all 599 parts, forming 100 volumes. A Bargain, being a 
remarkably cheap series of this important and interesting periodical, from 
the library of a gentleman in the country, containing most valuable informa- 
tion not to be found elsewhere, contributed by writers of eminence, on 
subjects biographical, historical, literary, &c., and stories by the most 
celebrated writers of fiction. Invaluable to the general reader. 


I NEVER come upon an entry of this sort in a catalogue without 
a certain pleasure, which the bookseller’s zeal cannot utterly 
destroy, nor yet without a certain pang, which his wiles cannot 
wholly assuage. Habent sua fata libelli! So, then, popular 
magazines which in these days one sees casually bought, roughly 
opened, lightly discarded—the moment’s plaything of a listless 
reader in the railway—were once carefully stored, each number set 
scrupulously in its appointed place, preserved ‘in the original 
wrappers, too, and ‘clean’; yes, and by readers not a few are so 
kept even unto No. 599—not the least valued possession, it may be, 
in some ‘ King’s treasury’ of the rectory, the manse, or the house 
in the wold. In looking up an old volume of the CornumL1 the 
other day, I came upon ‘ A Scribbler’s Apology.’ It is unsigned, 
but was written, if I mistake not, by a valued contributor whose 
articles on popular science were for many years one of the attrac- 
tions of the Magazine. He seems to have had a premonition that 
before long he would lay aside his pen for ever. He makes his 
retrospect and concludes, in the scribbler’s favour, that he has 
been ‘ earning his livelihood, not indeed like the shoemaker with a 
clear consciousness of social worth, but in a relatively harmless 
and unblameworthy fashion.’ It is a too modest claim. The 
thoughts, the information, the reflections contributed by him and 
hundreds of ‘scribblers’ besides, on other subjects, have fired 
many a spark, aroused many an interest, thrown light on many a 
dark place, we cannot doubt, among thousands of readers. The 
CoRNHILL, or other favourite magazine, has been the monthly 
visitor, eagerly expected, gladly welcomed, and sometimes, as we 
have seen, never allowed to leave. And in this continuity of life 
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even the occasional article by some unknown pen—the happy 
thought which perhaps once only moved an else silent mind to 
effective expression, or the one successful essay, it may be, of an 
often-rejected contributor—shares equal place, by right of inclu- 
sion between the yellow covers, with the papers of some great 
master of style, or the stories ‘ by the most celebrated writers of 
fiction.’ Such are the pleasant thoughts which my bookseller’s 
catalogue suggests, not inappropriately, I think, in connexion 
with the Jubilee of the CornuILL. 

But then comes the pang, ‘A complete set of the CoRNHILL.’ 
It is to be found in many libraries, public and private. But of the 
many copies printed of each number, how few, in the case of any 
magazine, can ever hope to survive! And then, even when each 
copy has been preserved, there arrives the time of dispersal or 
dissolution. What will be the fate of my bookseller’s set ? 
Honoured place and worthy binding, let us hope (with a good 
impression of the cover duly pasted in), in some other library, 
But sets are often broken up, and the disjointed members enjoy 
but a precarious spell of life. A large mass of the literature contri- 
buted to magazines is doomed by inevitable laws to oblivion. 
One reads a striking article, and says ‘I must keep this’ or ‘ make 
a note of that.? But few of us do it. The CoRNHILL, however, 
by resolute adherence to one good practice, encourages us. It is 
lightly stitched with honest thread, and the favourite article can be 
readily taken out for preservation, if we will. The inventor of 
wire-stapling, which prevents ready opening of the pages, which 
rusts and which requires a carpenter’s operation for its removal, 
will have to endure, I warn him, long years of penance in the book- 
man’s purgatory. Thackeray’s latest books, the last pages of 
Charlotte Bronté, the first appearances of many a poem by Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning, Meredith and Swinburne, and of 
many a collected volume by Matthew Arnold, by John Addington 
Symonds, by Leslie Stephen, by Robert Louis Stevenson and a host 
of other ‘ writers of eminence,’ are all to be found in the back 
numbers of the Cornuitt. If a book-lover has not the requisite 
space to keep the whole set of the CorNHILL, what a collection of 
* first editions’ he might make by cutting its threads! But this is 
a counsel of perfection which few follow. ‘A back number!’ It 
has become a proverbial phrase for what is dead and done with. 
Many of the contributions made by the great men survive, indeed, 
in collected books ; but they are often prodigals, and discard much 
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of their original writings. A considerable amount of their work, 
and a great mass of admirable work by lesser known authors, 
survive only in the back numbers, and it is a shadowy survival. 
Well, the handiwork of the happy shoemaker of the ‘ Scribbler’s 
Apology ’ does not last for ever ; it is something, in literature also, 
even to serve the passing hour. To those whose occasional writings 
are buried in a magazine I would commend a vision of the book- 
man’s paradise as seen by William Blake ; and in such comfort as 
it may bring, let me include the sorrows of rejected contributors. 
‘Ah, well, my dear,’ said he to his wife when publishers proved 
unkind, ‘ they are ne Elsewhere—and sania’ bound.’ 


I howe soloed to the nw in the Saasiiiei It was — of 
the serial publication of fiction that the idea of the CornaILt and of 
other popular magazines at low prices arose ; and this chapter in the 
history of the British publishing trade is curious in that the offspring, 
as it were, absorbed its parent. Fifty years ago it was a common 
practice to issue novels in monthly instalments. A happy thought 
occurred thereon to Mr. George Smith, the only begetter of the 
CoRNHILL. There had been the monthly reviews for a century 
and more, and there was the serial publication of novels. Smith’s 
idea was to combine the two, giving to the public, at the price of 
the then cheapest magazine, both the contents of a general review 
and the monthly instalment of fiction. In the popular price he was 
not absolutely first in the field, for ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ also at 
a shilling, had started two months ahead of him, but it made at that 
time no great speciality of fiction. The best fiction by the best 
writers was Smith’s plan; and it has been maintained, as every 
readex of the CornHILL knows, throughoutits fifty years. On this 
side of it, the history of the CorNHILL with its successive contri- 
butions from Thackeray, Anthony Trollope, Charles Lever, George 
Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, William Black, 
James Payn, Henry Seton Merriman—to speak only of those who 
have passed away—is the history of British fiction. The magazines 
with their serials have continued from that day to this; the serial 
publication of novels, apart from them, has ceased to be. 


The mainstay of the new Magazine, as conceived by Mr. George 
Smith, was to be a monthly instalment of a novel by Thackeray, 
and as soon as he had made terms to that effect he went ahead 
with his scheme. It was a happy after-thought which led him 
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to persuade Thackeray to become editor as well as chief contributor. 
Anthony Trollope has left it on record that in his opinion Thackeray 
was an indifferent editor. Trollope was a large contributor and a 
warm friend, and he ought to have known; but the reasons he 
gives do not carry conviction. Thackeray had too thin a skin, 
it seems ; had not the necessary hardness of heart ; found it painful 
to reject contributions from widows and orphans with nothing 
but the res angusta domi to recommend them. Thackeray hated 
doing it, we know ; he has told us so in his ‘ Thorns in the Cushion’ ; 
but the question is, ‘ Did he do it all the same ?’ If he did, the pang 
of the kind heart interfered nothing with the efficiency of the editor. 
I have looked for the articles of which Trollope may have been 
thinking as palpably below the CorNuHILL standard, and protest 
that I cannot find them. FitzGerald, it is true, speedily scented a 
taint of decline, but he was an epicure. ‘ Thackeray’s First Number,’ 
he wrote, ‘ was famous, I thought : his own little Roundabout Paper 
so pleasant: but the Second Number, I say; lets the Cockney 
in already : about Hogarth: Lewes is vulgar: and I don’t think 
one can care much for Thackeray’s novel.’ What a standard does 
FitzGerald set in ruling out G. A. Sala’s illustrated paper on 
Hogarth, and George Henry Lewes’s ‘ Studies in Animal Life,’ and 
‘Lovel the Widower’ as not good enough for the CornaILu! 
But Trollope cannot have been thinking of these. A second count 
in the indictment is that Thackeray was unmethodical; never 
took to his desk, I suppose, at the same hour each day, to turn out 
a regulation number of words by the clock; did not, it is more 
specifically alleged, answer letters promptly and decide the fate of 
contributions instanter; dilly-dallied with troublesome affairs ; 
even lost a manuscript now and then. All this one can well 
believe. A letter has been printed from Thackeray to Sir Henry 
Thompson which bears upon the point. ‘Hurrah,’ he wrote, 
‘have found your leg! ’"—a sentence cryptic enough until it is ex- 
plained that the great surgeon had at Thackeray’s request written 
a paper for the first number of the Magazine describing an operation 
‘Under Chloroform,’ that the editor mislaid the manuscript, but 
that ‘ the leg’ turned up in time for a later number. No harm was 
done. It was a capital article, equally good at any time. Thack- 
eray, however, had a good sense of the topical. More than this, 
Thackeray as editor took an infinity of pains. Witness at the 
end of this paper in facsimile the CornuILL proof of a story which 
never appeared in the Magazine, ‘ The Fox and the Cat: An Irish 
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Fable.’ This proof came to light as it stands to-day in a sale at 
Sotheby’s some thirteen years ago. Thackeray has corrected it 
most carefully and indeed rewritten the close of the story, which for 
some reason now unknown evidently had his affectionate interest. 
Reproduced here to-day, the little mystery may perhaps be solved 
through the publicity at last given to the story. 

Again, Thackeray was not afraid of what, if it appeared in the 
newspaper Press of to-day, might be called sensational journalism. 
In one of his earlier numbers he published under the title ‘Stranger 
than Fiction’ a sufficiently startling account of some spiritualistic 
séances, which excited much attention and controversy at the time. 
The editor’s note was as follows : ‘ As Editor of the Magazine I can 
vouch for the good faith and honourable character of our correspon- 
dent, a friend of twenty-five years’ standing ; but as the writer of the 
above astounding narrative owns that he would refuse to believe 
such things on the evidence of other people’s eyes, his readers are 
therefore free to give or withhold their belief.’ An ingenious exercise 
in the art, not unknown to some other editors, of making the best of 
both worlds! Thackeray had, too, what the journalists call ‘a keen 
eye for copy.’ There is a letter from him to Anthony Trollope which 
well expresses a craving common to all ‘ enterprising editors’ : 

I hope you will help us in many ways besides tale-telling. Whatever a man 
knows about life and its doings, that let us hear about. You must have tossed a 
good deal about the world, and have countless sketches in your memory and your 


portfolio. Please to think if you can furbish up any of these besides a novel. 
When events occur, and you have a good lively tale, bear us in mind. 


“A good lively tale!’ The ‘ new’ journalist calls it, I believe, 
“a good news story.’ 


What were the worst thorns in the editurial cushion? The 
necessity, I imagine, for one thing, of hurting the susceptibilities 
of contributors by considering those of Mrs. Grundy. 

The lady’s decrees vary from generation to generation, and the 
fortunes of a magazine are from this point of view a chapter in 
the history of conventions and taste. In these days stronger 
meat is often presented in public than was permissible in mid- 
Victorian times. ‘ Thackeray has turned me out of the CorNHILL,’ 
wrote Mrs. Browning in May 1861, ‘ but did it so prettily and 
kindly that I, who am forgiving, sent him another poem. He 
says that plain words permitted on Sundays must not be spoken 
on Mondays in England, and also that his “ Magazine is for babes 
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and sucklings.” ’ ‘ Lord Walter’s Wife,’ though it contained ‘ pure 
doctrine, and real modesty, and pure ethics,’ was thus ruled out 
on account of Mrs. Grundy. Thackeray’s letter was printed by 
Lady Ritchie in the Cornuiu1 for July 1896, and appears also in 
the ‘ Letters of Mrs. Browning.’ Everyone who remembers the 
letter, or cares to turn it up, will know how greatly Thackeray 
hated doing the thing, and with what admirable and gracious taste 
he did it. He had his reward. He lost a good poem, it is true, but 
he got another, and he kept a deeply valued friendship. The 
biography of a later editor of the CornuiLL admits us behind the 
scenes of another tragi-comedy of a like kind. It was one of the 
CorRNHILL’s privileges to print Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Far from the 
Madding Crowd.’ Leslie Stephen admired the tale greatly ; but 
there was a point at which, he averred, ‘ three respectable ladies 
had protested,’ and they were representatives, he doubted not, of 
other Mrs. Grundys. ‘I am a slave,’ he wrote, in pleading for 
‘ gingerly treatment,’ and afterwards in declining ‘ The Return of 
the Native.’ ‘Such were noses,’ comments Stephen’s biographer 
characteristically, ‘in the mid-Victorian age.’ Happily Stephen’s 
sacrifice to Mrs. Grundy left no more sting behind it than 
Thackeray’s, and Mr. Hardy, I learn with pleasurable anticipation, 
is a contributor to this Jubilee number. 

The nose of orthodox convention was equally acute in spheres 
other than the relations of the sexes. To the early numbers of 
the CornHILL Ruskin contributed some papers on political economy 
(et de quibusdam aliis), entitled “ Unto this Last.’ At the present 
day, when economic thought and political practice have come 
largely into line with Ruskin’s ideas, it requires some effort of the 
historical imagination to realise the storm of indignant protest 
which the essays raised. It was as fast and furious as any theo- 
logical heresy-hunt. Ruskin’s papers were denounced in the 
Press as ‘ eruptions of windy hysterics,’ ‘ utter imbecility,’ ‘ in- 
tolerable twaddle’ ; he himself was held up to scorn as a ‘ whiner 
and sniveller,’ screaming like ‘ a mad governess,’ ‘ a perfect paragon 
of blubbering.’ Even a cool and detached observer like Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton was shocked at ‘those lamentable sermons 
appearing in the CorNHILL Magazine. When a great writer is 
once resolutely determined to destroy his own reputation,’ he 
wrote in ‘ A Painter’s Camp,’ ‘ it is no doubt well to do it as speedily, 
as publicly, and as effectively as possible ; but Mr. Ruskin’s real 
friends cannot help regretting that he should have given his crudest 
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thoughts to a million readers through the medium of the most 
popular Magazine of the day.’ By other critics the attack was 
pressed against the editor and the proprietor of the Magazine. 
‘ For some inscrutable reason,’ wrote one, ‘ which must be inscrut- 
ably satisfactory to his publishers, Mr. Thackeray has allowed, 
&c., &c.? Such blows went home, and after four of the essays 
had been published, the conductors of the Magazine bowed 
before the storm. Thackeray had to convey to his friend a 
sentence of excommunication. Ruskin did not quarrel either 
with Thackeray or with Mr. Smith, but he was deeply hurt. He 
believed that ‘ Unto this Last’ was his best book--most pregnant 
in ideas, and most successful in style.' His repute at the time was 
as an art critic, but great men seldom accept the popular judgment 
of their several achievements. Heine dismissed his lyrics as ‘ not 
worth a shot,’ but accounted himself great as a tragedian. Goethe 
took no pride in his poems, but much in his scientific researches. 
Mr. Gladstone was prouder, I suspect, of his studies in Olympian 
theology than of any political exploit ; and Paganini, when com- 
plimented after a concert on his violin playing, asked impatiently 
‘ But how were you pleased with my bows?’ The more Ruskin 
was acclaimed as a critic and a word-painter, the more he resented 
not being appreciated as an economic thinker. He has had his 
will, for at the present day it is a fashion to discard his art theories 
and accept his economics. ‘ Unto this Last’ has become the most 
widely dispersed, and perhaps the most influential, of all his 
writings. But this is not to cast any reflections upon Thackeray’s 
judgment at the time. An economic heretic, like the poet of 
Wordsworth’s Prefaces, ‘has to create the taste by which he is 
to be admired.’ The conductor of any popular magazine or other 
“ organ of public opinion’ may well be a little ahead of his public, 
but he cannot afford to be too much ahead. Ruskin fared no 
better under Froude in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine ’ than under Thackeray 
in the CorNHILL. The economic essays were resumed in ‘ Fraser’s ’ 
shortly afterwards, and met there with a like suspensory order. 


* Many Oxford men of the ’seventies will remember an unprinted lecture in 
which Ruskin incidentally analysed ‘a purple patch’ in the first volume of 
* Modern Painters,’ and compared it, greatly to its disadvantage, with the closing 
sentences of * Unto this Last.’ It was an admirable lesson in some of the principles 
of style. The curious in matters bibliographical may note in the CorNHILL a 
misprint in a passage quoted by Ruskin from Hesiod. It reappeared in every 
edition, in every language, until the recent Library Edition—a compliment to 
the general impeccability of the Magazine in such matters ! 
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‘Thou shalt not shock a young lady’: this Leslie Stephen used 
to say was the first editorial commandment ; nor shock accepted 
creeds either. Yet it is difficult to draw the line, and Stephen 
printed W. E. Henley’s ‘ Hospital Outlines ’ and several chapters 
of Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Literature and Dogma.’ The difficulty of 
steering a course between the ‘three respectable ladies’ on the 
one side and the critical judgment, unfettered by conventions, on 
the other, must always be among an editor’s most annoying worries. 
Thackeray was neither a pachyderm nor a man of business habits ; 
and after two years and a half of ‘ thorns in the cushion’ he resigned 
the editorial chair. His editorship (Anthony Trollope notwich- 
standing) was a brilliant success. The success of the Magazine had 
indeed been ensured from the day when Thackeray’s editorship 
was known. 

The Cornutt, as Dickens said, was ‘ beforehand accepted by 
the public through the strength of his great name.’ He made 
notable contributions himself, and was able to ensure them from 
others. Not that he was alone in the field, but his friendships and 
his literary standing enabled him to come off never second best. 
One would like to have been an unseen spectator at Farringford 
when Mr. Alexander Macmillan and Thackeray successively jour- 
neyed thither to cozen contributions out of Tennyson. ‘ Mac- 
millan’s’ had ‘Sea Dreams’; the CorNnuILL, ‘ Tithonus.’ I do 
not know which of the friendly rivals had first choice, or that any 
choice was given to either; but who will dispute that ‘ Tithonus’ 
is the better poem? Tennyson himself did not. Thackeray’s 
first six numbers included contributions, besides his own and Tenny- 
son’s, from Matthew Arnold, Charlotte Bronté, Emily Bronté, Mrs. 
Browning, Mrs. Gaskell, Tom Hood, Washington Irving, Charles 
Lever, G. H. Lewes, Lytton, George Macdonald, Monckton Milnes, 
Laurence Oliphant, Adelaide Procter, Father Prout, Ruskin, 
Fitzjames Stephen, Anthony Trollope, and (among artists) Leighton 
and Millais. Did ever a first volume make a braver show ? 
Thackeray, however, did not rely merely on names, and indeed, 
in 1860, not all of these names had yet the full authority which 
they afterwards acquired. The signed stories, poems, illustrations 
were all of their authors’ best, and there were added unto them 
many articles in which the subject-matter was certain to attract 
popular attention. The success of the Magazine was instan- 
taneous and well sustained. The circulation reached what was 
then the unprecedented figure of 100,000. An American friend of 
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Thackeray has recorded a pleasant scene showing the editor's 
delight. Thackeray had gone for a holiday jaunt to Paris, where 
he met J. T. Fields. They walked about together, and whenever 
they passed a group of excited talkers on the boulevards, Thackeray 
would stop and say ‘ There, there, you see! The news has reached 
Paris. The circulation has gone up since my last accounts from 
London.’ The proprietor was equally pleased, and in his generous 
way doubled Thackeray’s already not inconsiderable salary, as 
editor, forthwith. Thackeray’s resignation had little effect, I 
think, on the success of the Magazine. For two good reasons. 
He continued to contribute, and the Thackeray tradition long 
survived. Also, he had founded something of a school in magazine 
literature : there was always somewhat of the Thackeray touch in 
the CoRNHILL. 


‘Have newspapers souls?” The question, which I have seen 
debated in ingenious articles, has a morbid interest for some of us. 
‘ The soul, doubtless, is immortal—where a soul can be discerned.’ 
It is not easily to be discerned even in long-lived newspapers ; 
though as these have sometimes a policy which does not always 
change with every passing gust, the rudiments of a soul may now 
and then be traced. But can a magazine, which is professedly a 
miscellany, which brings together articles on all subjects, often 
with no link except that they are contained within the same cover— 
can a magazine have a soul? In turning over the pages of the 
hundred volumes of the CoRNHILL, I have been on the search, and 
I believe that I have found it. The range of subjects is very wide: 
the methods of treatment are infinitely various. Politics and 
public affairs have for the most part been avoided, though the 
fringe of them is often touched. They are not always touched 
to the same effect. So, again, in the innumerable articles on 
literature and morals, of travel, of anecdote, and of criticism, the 
writers have different opinions, different manners, different points 
of view. Sometimes in turning from Leslie Stephen to J. A. 
Symonds, from Fitzjames Stephen to Matthew Arnold, or in 
passing from “The Great God Pan’ to ‘Parrots I have Known,’ 
I have given up my search for the common soul of the CorNHILL. 
Yet on a general retrospect I seem to have a clear impression of 
a certain unity. The ‘ note’ of the Cornut1t is the literary note, 
in the widest sense of the term ; its soul is the spirit of that humane 
culture, as Matthew Arnold describes it in the pages, reprinted 
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from the CorNHILL, of ‘ Culture and Anarchy.’ Any collector of 
the CornuILL who treasured his or her 599 numbers in the original 
parts was well qualified, I dare aver, to graduate in literis 
humanioribus. 

The form in which this spirit has most particularly expressed 
itself in the pages of the CorNHILL is the essay—not necessarily 
the essay on literary subjects, but the essay which, whatever its 
subject, treats it in the temper of humane letters. Thackeray set 
the model in his ‘ Roundabout Papers —masterpieces of style, 
and ‘ models,’ as Leslie Stephen has said, ‘of the essay which 
without aiming at profundity gives the charm of the playful and 
tender conversation of a great writer.’ This was what I meant by 
‘the Thackeray touch’ which had never forsaken the CoRNHILL. 
It reappears, with equal grace if with somewhat slighter texture, 
in the essays which during many years past have appeared in its 
pages from the pen of his daughter, and perhaps most notably in 
those ‘ Blackstick Papers,’ even the first of which, in December 
1900, many of its present readers remember. Leslie Stephen was 
a prince of essayists, and the number of his contributions in that 
sort to the Magazine is very large. Many were reprinted in ‘ Hours 
in a Library’; the identity of several others, not reprinted, was 
disclosed in Professor Maitland’s Memoir, but these are only a tithe 
of the whole number. Stephen sometimes sought to put readers 
off the scent by appending to his essays initials other than his own. 
I know not why ; perhaps because he modestly but unnecessarily 
feared that readers might have ‘too much Stephen.’ Stephen’s 
CoRNHILL essays were in many respects unlike Thackeray’s ; they 
were more strenuous, connected and direct ; perhaps the sap was 
a little drier, for Stephen was no sentimentalist ; but they have 
a very pleasant flavour of their own, and a refreshing common 
sense which is not so common as it might be in the modern essay. 
‘ The only sting in it,’ said George Meredith, of Stephen’s ‘ CoRNHILL 
style,’ ‘was an inoffensive humorous irony that now and then 
stole out for a roll over, like a furry cub, or the occasional ripple on 
a lake in grey weather.’ After many years of ‘L.S.,’ readers of 
the CorNHILL found a new series of essays signed ‘ R. L. S.’—‘ not 
the Real Leslie Stephen,’ as was explained to Mr. Gosse, ‘ but a 
young Scot whom Colvin has discovered.’ Nine of the essays 
which Stevenson collected in ‘Virginibus Puerisque,’ and 
several of those in ‘ Familiar Studies of Men and Books,’ made 
their first appearance in the CornuILL. The first so to appear, 
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on ‘ Victor Hugo’s Romances’ (August 1874) was also the first 
piece, Stevenson used to say, in which he had found himself able 
to say things in the way in which he felt they should be said, 
‘L. S.’ did a good turn to ‘R. L. S.’ in taking so much of his early 
work, and not less a good turn to readers of the CoRNHILL, who 
for some years had the pleasant chance of finding an essay by 
Stevenson in its pages. And here let the great army of the rejected 
take comfort. Even the most discerning of editors sometimes 
make mistakes, and even ‘R. L. 8.’ did not always find the door 
open. The essay on Raeburn, included in ‘ Virginibus Puerisque,’ 
was rejected by Leslie Stephen and by at least two other editors. 
The series of ‘ CoRNHILL essays’ has been continued in later days 
in the ‘ Pages from a Private Diary ’ and the ‘ Provincial Letters’ 
of Canon Beeching, and in many a page signed ‘E. V. L..,’ or 
“A.C. B.’ But it were invidious to particularise further. I have 
said enough to establish my point that the CornuILL has been an 
Alma Mater of the essay. 


Magazines, like newspapers, often have a tradition which 
survives many changes of editors. I do not think that all the 
changes in the editorship of the CornHILL could be detected by 
internal evidence, but there are certain landmarks. Thackeray 
resigned in March 1862, and then the editorial labours were for a 
time in commission, so to speak, shared by Dutton Cook, Frederick 
Greenwood, and George Smith himself. In 1871 Leslie Stephen 
was appointed to the chair. I can detect little difference in the 
character or quality of the Magazine during the first twelve years 
(1860-71). There is a reason for this, I suspect, other than the one 
already indicated. In the land of CornuHILL there was a succession 
of Prime Ministers, but the Sovereign remained the same, and his 
influence, though exercised with unostentatious tact, was, I suspect, 
great and constant. Mr. George Smith was strong where Thackeray 
was weak. If the editor was unmethodical, the proprietor was 
the soul of punctuality and orderliness, sparing no trouble, entering 
into every detail. The method and the handwriting sometimes 
proclaim the man. I have been permitted to unlock and peep at 
the most sacred arcana of the CornHILL Macazine. They consist 
of a series of leather cases, each containing half a dozen little 
ledgers. In these Mr. Smith entered, month by month, in his own 
minute and pleasant hand, the subjects of all the articles and 
illustrations, the prices paid to every author and artist, the number 
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of copies sold of each number and of each volume. For many years 
there is no trace of any assistance from clerk or deputy. It is easy 
to see that the CoRNHILL was among the dearest to him of his many 
and multifarious enterprises. Thackeray called him ‘the Carnot 
of our Recent Great Victories.’ Thackeray’s immediate successors 
would not, I imagine, have said otherwise. 


With the accession of Leslie Stephen in 1871, Mr. Smith may 
have somewhat relaxed his direct control upon the Magazine. The 
Master of Peterhouse is quoted by Stephen’s biographer as saying 
‘It may safely be asserted that from Thackeray’s day to our own 
no English Magazine has been so liberally interfused with literary 
criticism of a high class, and at the same time remained such pleasant 
reading, as the CoRNHILL under Stephen’s management.’ I believe 
that Dr. Ward’s verdict will be endorsed by all who remember or 
refer. The fiction was as strong as ever, and the general contents 
were varied and readable. Stephen’s editorship was the time not 
only of very many pieces from his own pen, but of Stevenson’s 
essays, as aforesaid, of Symonds’s ‘Greek Poets’ and ‘Sketches and 
Studies in Italy,’ of many articles on art or literature by Mr. Gosse 
and Mr. Colvin, of Tennysonian and other studies by Churton 
Collins, of Johnsonian studies by Dr. Birkbeck Hill. Comparing the 
CoRNHILL of Stephen’s reign (1871-82) with that of his predecessors, 
I find that the purely literary element had become more emphasised, 
and we know from Stephen’s biography that this increase in pure 
literature was accompanied by no corresponding accession of popular 
vogue. Did Leslie Stephen provide a Magazine of which the times 
were unworthy ? I do not think so. We hear much about a 
supposed decadence in the popular taste. I do not believe in it. 
The market for good literature is larger to-day than it has ever been, 
but the supply is provided by many more competitors. ‘ Beware 
of the English periodicals,’ wrote Mrs. Browning to a friend in 1864 ; 
‘there’s a rage for new periodicals, and because the CoRNHILL 
answers, other speculations crowd the market, overcrowd it: there 
will be failures presently.’ A shrewd forecast. In old days the 
literary demand was concentrated upon a few periodicals; com- 
petition caused it to be scattered, and any one periodical which 
desired to attract the larger public had to consult many tastes. 


In 1882 Stephen resigned, and a new era in the history of the 
CoRNHILL was inaugurated. He had recommended his friend, 
2—2 
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James Payn, as his successor, and Payn’s editorship lasted for 
fourteen years. The price of the magazine was reduced from 
a shilling to sixpence, and the illustrations were gradually dropped. 
The CorNHILL note remained in many a pleasant essay, Payn’s own 
‘Literary Recollections’ among the number, and the articles on 
popular science—always a feature of the CornuILL from the earlier 
times of R. A. Proctor to the later of W. A. Shenstone—were 
regularly contributed by Grant Allen. Never did philosopher 
insinuate his doctrine so persistently as Allen when he used to 
describe the evolution of the colour of flowers, or trace back the 
genius of Michael Angelo to the savage’s scrawls upon a cocoanut, 
or assure us blandly that we can draw no true line between a baby’s 
admiration for a bunch of red rags and the critic’s admiration of 
a Sistine Madonna. But the predominant feature during Payn’s 
editorship was an abundance of short stories. They were excellent, 
for Payn had a shrewd judgment in such things, and no popular 
magazine is complete without some of them. But there were many 
other caterers in this service, and some Cornhillers were not ill- 
pleased when the price was restored under his successor to the 
familiar shilling, and there was room again for a larger supply of 
the miscellaneous articles in the old style. 


Payn’s health broke down in 1896, and from the middle of that 
year, for several months onward, I seem to detect a new hand at 
the helm. We become more military, more consciously patriotic. 
We have an Englishman’s Calendar provided for us each month, 
to remind us of great deeds. We seem invited to a new way of life. 
But here, again, the true CoRNHILL note was well maintained, and 
at this period we make first acquaintance in the Magazine with 
the ‘Private Diarist’ and ‘E.V.L.’ Of the editorial conduct of 
the Magazine in these and in later years it would be unseemly to 
speak at large. Nevertheless, it would be ungrateful for the 
CoRNHILL and its readers to forget the debt they owe to the short 
reign in the editorial chair of Mr. St. Loe Strachey. One of the 
pleasantest foatures of the early history of the CoRNHILL was, 
we have been told on authority, the monthly dinner which 
Smith gave to Thackeray and his contributors, and it is likely 
enough that in a different form the same friendly relations 
among those chiefly concerned in the Magazine have from time to 
time been revived. But the Thackeray touch counsels silence. 
Was it not in connection with such a gathering that he wrote his 
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scathing piece ‘ On Screens in Dining-rooms’? If there have been 
friendly tables, oval or round, for consultation or conviviality, of 
such gatherings, as of other august councils in the realm, no records 
are taken. One remark alone I will permit myself. ‘That such 
letters as passed between George Smith and Leslie Stephen are 
often passing, we may hope—if we are optimists.’ So Professor 
Maitland, in his characteristic way. That optimism is here no vain 
creed is known to many Cornhillers of these latter days. 


What the contents of the CorNuILL are to-day every reader of 
these pages knows, and he would not care for some one else’s 
opinion. I revert, in my rambling remarks on its Jubilee, to the 
past. As I open the little ledgers once more, turning, as any par- 
ticular entry chances to attract me, to the volumes of the Magazine 
itself, I am struck by the vast quantity of ‘ good copy ’ which lies 
buried in its pages—‘ copy ’ good now for the sake of its authorship, 
now for its intrinsic merit, now for its anecdotic interest, and often 
for all three. What a mine ‘-r the meticulous bibliographer are 
these volumes and these little ledgers! Here, to take an instance 
or two—in No.7 of the CornuILt was the first version of a piece 
familiar to readers of Matthew Arnold’s poems under the title 
‘The Lord’s Messengers.’ ‘Men of Genius’ he called it in the 
CoRNHILL, where also there is this additional stanza at the beginning 


of the poem :— 

Silent, the Lord of the world 

Eyes from the heavenly height, 

Girt by his far-shining train, 

Us, who with banners unfurl’d 

Fight life’s many-chane’d fight 

Madly below, in the plain. 
I suppose it was the ‘ Us’ that caused the poet to withdraw the 
stanza. The rest of the poem was much revised, sometimes for 
the better. The repentirs of poets are not always so; but in 
Tennyson’s ‘Tithonus’ an improvement was certainly made. 
Everyone knows the first line— 


The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 


and some of us have listened to lectures in which the repetition has 
been dwelt upon as a peculiar beauty. And sono doubt it is; but 
it was adopted by the poet only as a way out of a weak beginning, 
for in. the original CoRNHILL version (February 1860) the first line 
is this :— 


Ay me! ay me! the woods decay and fall. 
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In another of the poet’s contributions to the CornuILL (No. 48), 
the ‘ Attempts at Classic Metre in Quantity,’ the student of Tenny- 
son will find many revisions and some added notes, with here 
and there an alternative rendering. The ‘ barbarous experiment, 
barbarous hexameters ’"—suggested, I suppose, by Matthew Arnold’s 
then recent lectures on Homer—show no alteration in the final 
text, but the ‘Specimen of a Translation of the Iliad in Blank 
Verse’ is very different. But enough of this. I leave further 
researches in the CoRNHILL, in this sort, to the compilers of Variorum 
Editions of modern classics. 

A bibliographer, unless he have access to the little ledgers, will 
find it less easy to trace the articles unsigned and never collected 
which were contributed by men or women who were famous already, 
but for one reason or another withheld their identity, or whose 
names were not then given because they were as yet unknown. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds once said to Dr. Johnson, what Boswell had 
‘often thought, that he wondered to find so much good writing 
employed in the Reviews when the authors were to remain unknown 
and so could not have the motive of fame.’ ‘ Nay, sir,’ replied 
Johnson, ‘ those who write in them write well in order to be paid 
well.’ Mr. George Smith has told us himself that he did not stint 
his prices. A single number of the Magazine, he said, once cost 
him 1183/., and I find that during four years he paid no less than 
32,280/. to literary contributors, in addition to 43761. to artists for 
illustrations. But those were the days of Thackeray and George 
Eliot, when twelve guineas a page were paid for the ‘ Roundabout 
Papers ’ and a single month’s instalment of ‘ Romola ’ cost 583/. 

‘I have had two applications for the lecture [‘ Heine ’] from 
magazines, wrote Matthew Arnold to his mother, ‘ but I shall 
print it, if I can, in the CorNHILL, because it both pays best and has 
much the largest circle of readers.’ Johnson’s answer to Reynolds 
only gave half the truth: Arnold’s remark gives the other half. 
Good writers wrote well for the CorNHILL, whether they signed 
their articles or not, both ‘ in order to be well paid’ and to be well 

read. 


The biographer no more than the bibliographer can afford to 
neglect searching the files of the Cornum.. The invaluable 
Poole will help him, but that index to the periodicals does not 
include incidental references. Take Leigh Hunt, for instance. 
Lord Houghton said that the best thing in Thackeray’s first number 
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was an essay on Hunt, entitled ‘A Man of Letters of the Last 
Century.’ It was written by Hunt’s son, and is a very good account. 
But a personal reminiscence by George Smith, thrown in casually 
many years later, is better. Smith had given Hunt a cheque. 
‘And what am I to do,’ asked Skimpole-Hunt, ‘ with this little 
bit of paper?’ Smith exchanged it for bank notes. When 
Hunt reached home they were accidentally burnt. Next day he 
returned to Smith in great agitation, which however had not 
prevented him from purchasing on the road a little statuette of 
Psyche, which he carried, without any paper round it, in his hand. 
Smith volunteered to go with Hunt to the Bank, and they were 
shown into a room where three elderly gentlemen were transacting 
business : 

They kept us waiting some time, and Leigh Hunt, who had meantime been 
staring all round the room, at last got up, walked up to one of the staid officials, 
and addressing him said in w -adering tones, ‘ And this is the Bank of England ! 
And do you sit here all day «. 1 never see the green woods and the trees and the 
flowers and the charming country ?’ Then in tone of remonstrance he demanded, 
‘ Are you contented with such a life ?’ All the time he was holding the little naked 
Psyche in one hand, and with his long hair and flashing eyes made a surprising 
figure. 

A surprising figure, indeed, and a delicious picture! It is 
worth many pages of less vivid, though more formal, portraiture. 
Many such biographical glimpses will reward a diligent searcher 
in the Cornurti files—of Cardinal Wiseman, for instance, and 
Cardinal Newman, of Jowett, of Landseer, of Leighton, and above 
all of Thackeray. It is pleasant to light upon an appreciation of 
him, in which Charles Dickens recalls times ‘ when he unexpectedly 
presented himself in my room, announcing how that some passage 
in a certain book had made him cry yesterday, and how that he had 
come to dinner because he couldn’t help it and must talk such a 


passage over.’ 


Another feature which strikes me as I turn over the files is the 
large number of what may be called footnotes to history. The 
earlier numbers of the CorNnuHILL were rich for instance—let 
Mr. George Trevelyan note—in fragments of the Garibaldian epic 
recorded by actors in the scenes or by friends who had the accounts 
at first hand. It was fitting that Mr. Trevelyan, who is making 
that epic live again in this more material age, should have been the 
medium in the CorNnHILL only a few months ago of printing some 
further instalments in this sort. The history of the Risorgimento 
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involves the ambiguous character of the Emperor of the French, 
‘ Some aid towards the solution of that problem may be found in 
the CorNnuILL picture of ‘Louis Napoleon painted by a Contem-. 
porary.’ ‘ He likes to be absolute himself, but he wishes all who 
are not his subjects to be free.’ So wrote Senior in his journal; 
a shrewd reflection. The politicians of to-day say that this is a 
trait of human character which explains the attitude of a good 
many people towards the rival claims of Protection and Free Trade. 
Is there anything new beneath the sun? The world of to-day is 
all agog about flying. So it was thirty-six years ago: turn up 
the CoRNHILL, No. 159, and you willsee. It was unkind of Grenville 
Murray, though, to recall an old saying that the taste of the French 
for aerostatics—from the days of Froissart’s apprentice of Valen- 
ciennes and Cyrano de Bergerac’s voyage to the moon onwards— 
was ‘ due to their natural and national levity ’ ; but he made a good 
shot at the end of his article. ‘ Men of the present day say that the 
dirigible airship is impossible; our grandchildren or our great 
grandchildren may prove the contrary. He was only out by a 
generation or two. R. A. Proctor was not so happy in his patriotic 
confidence (December 1876) that ‘ Arctic voyages by seamen of 
other nations than our own will not succeed.’ Again, turn to 
the Cornutt, No. 13, and you will find an article of protest 
written round a description in the Times—not the Telegraph— 
of rain as a ‘ pluvial visitation.’ I turn a few more pages, and 
come upon one of Richard Doyle’s ‘ Bird’s-Eye Views of Society.’ 
It is entitled ‘Small and Early,’ and the letterpress preaches a 
little sermon against ‘asking more than your rooms will hold.’ 
The mid-Victorian crinolines have gone, but only to make room 
for a yet more populous crush. The more the world changes, 
the more it remains the same. [Illustrations of the saying are one 
of the things that always reward a search among old records or 
old files. 


And then, again, there is what I have called the anecdotic 
interest, to which the bookman may add the bibliographic interest. 
The early files of the CorNuHILL are rich in such associations. The 
first number was issued in December 1859. On the 28th of the 
month Macaulay died in his library ; the CornNHILL was on the table 
beside him, open at the first page of Thackeray’s ‘ Lovel the 
Widower.’ The collector of the Magazine ‘in the original parts’ 
has that interest, dear to collectors of first editions, of handling 
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the number or the volume in the self-same form in which it 
issued from the press. With heightened interest one may turn to 
the beautiful Roundabout in No. 2—‘ the outpouring of a tender, 
generous nature,’ said Macaulay’s brother—in which Thackeray 
applied to Macaulay, Scott’s dying words to Lockhart : ‘ My dear, 
be a good man. Nothing else will give you any comfort when you 


* come to lie here.’ I like, too, to handle the very page, as it first 


appeared, on which Thackeray introduced the opening chapter of 
Charlotte Bronté’s unfinished novel—‘ those few and fine words of 
introduction’ which Swinburne characterised as “among the truest 
and noblest, the manliest and the kindliest, that ever came from 


his pen.’ 


For the amateur of English engraved illustrations the back 
numbers of the CoRNHILL are an equally rich mine. Here is to 
be found much of the work of Leighton and Millais, of Frederick 
Walker and George Pinwell and Frederick Sandys, of du Maurier 
and Helen Allingham, of G. D. Leslie and F. Dicksee, translated for 
the most part by the sound school of wood-cutting of the brothers 
Dalziel. Leighton’s illustrations to ‘Romola’ showed, said 
Ruskin, his ‘ advancing power,’ and Leighton’s biographer truly 
accounts it a fortunate coincidence that George Eliot should have 
written a Florentine story at a time when the painter was available 
to illustrate it. I gather, however, from George Eliot’s letters 
that she must have been a little exacting. Leighton’s pictures, 
though ‘deliciously beautiful,’ were sometimes ‘not just the 
thing’ she wanted. Two gifted workers, each steeped in Florence, 
were moving on parallel lines which would not meet. Trollope, 
whose novels were illustrated for the CoRNHILL by Millais, was less 
particular, or the artist was more complaisant ; for Trollope in 
his Autobiography is warmly enthusiastic over the skill with which 
Millais interpreted his characters and situations. But none of the 
CoRNHILL illustrations are, I think, more pleasing than those of 
Frederick Walker. ‘ Who of our readers,’ asked Mr. Colvin in 
a memoir of the artist in the Magazine, ‘ has not known and taken 
delight in that sympathetic touch ? Have we read abou‘ Philip 
in church beside the children? We may follow and see him there, 
the great rough head bent beside those smooth cheeks and ringlets. 
Have we delighted in the manly spirit of the young Huguenot of 
Winchelsea ? We turn the page and see how Denis Duval and Tom 
Parrott, for their good luck, went upstairs to look at Denis Duval’s 
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box with the pistol init!’ These and many a score of other dainty 

images meet the eye as one turns over the old volumes. The 
reproduction, made necessarily from electrotypes, is sometimes a 
little rough ; to see the illustrations at their artistic best one should 
go to the impressions from the wood-blocks themselves in the 
‘CoRNHILL Gallery,’ which was issued separately, reviving pleasant 
memories of Lucy Robarts and Lord Lufton, of Baker and Lovel, 
of Philip on his way through the world, of Cousin Phillis, of Lily 
Dale and Adolphus Crosbie, of Romola and Tito. The ‘ illustra- 
tions of the ’sixties’ are now coming into favour with collectors, 
who do not find any abiding satisfaction in the mechanical output 
of the photograph and the process-block. The Cornutt Macazine 
played a great part in sustaining during the ’sixties and the seventies 
& now expiring art. 

A word or two on the CoRNHILL cover, and I have done. Why 
Cornutt? Mr. George Smith named the Magazine from the 
then seat of his publishing house. ‘It has a sound of jollity and 
abundance about it,’ wrote Thackeray. The same kind of note 
was struck in the colour and design of the cover. The design 
takes us back to mid-Victorian days and the artistic schemes which 
the Queen and the Prince Consort centred ‘in her halls of glass’ 
(as the original version of Tennyson’s Dedication has it). The 
cover was designed at Sir Henry Cole’s suggestion by Godfrey 
Sykes, a student at the newly founded schools at South 
Kensington, and the original design is still to be seen at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, in the Department of Engraving. 
George Smith used to say that he was chaffed about the sower 
scattering with his left hand. Well, the artist might reply, ‘I am 
not an agricultural labourer,’ and a left-handed sower is at any 
rate less of a solecism than a mower swinging his scythe from left 
to right—a spectacle which may be witnessed on the walls of 
a certain public gallery in this city. But I protest that the 
artist had a deep meaning in his apparent deviation from realism ; 
he intended to signify that the editor of the CornuILL would 
distribute good seed and overflowing measure even with his left 
hand. I like, too, the absence of any advertisement of contents 
from the cover. Good wine needs no bush. A ‘Contents slip’ 
is indeed now lightly attached, but that, I take it, is only a 
concession to chance customers. The regular Cornhiller was advised 
by the cover from the first that he would always find good cheer 
within. Whether an article by ‘L. S., let us say, or ‘R. L.S.,’ 
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whether a story by Thackeray or ‘'rollope or George Eliot, he would 
duly find on turning the pages; there was no need to anticipate 
his pleasureable excitement. So I read the cover. 


With Fudge, or Blarney, or the Thames on fire 
Treat not thy buyer ; 
But proffer good material— 
A genuine Cereal, 
Value for twelve pence, and not dear at twenty, 
Such wit replenishes thy Horn of Plenty. 


So wrote ‘ Father Prout’ in introducing No. 1 of the CorNHILL 
Macazine. The promise of cover and of inaugural ode has been 
kept through all the changes and chances of fifty years. I close 
the old volumes, and turn to No. 599. The names are different, 
and the subjects; the quality of the contents and the nature of 
the treatment are the same. There is still the Thackeray touch ; 
still the Cornutt, note. That the traditior may be handed on 
from pen to pen for another fifty years is the pious wish of every 
good Cornhiller. 


E. T. Cook. 
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The Hox and the at. 


AN IRISH FABLE 





Oncr upon a time, there was an old fox living on Tory Hill, in the 
county Kilkenny. He was well known, for many years, to be the greatest 
rogue in the country; and, as each hunting season came round, horse- 
men and hounds were to be seen on the hill seeking to lay hold of him, 
Their efforts were vain; for though they were able to unearth many 
other foxes, to pursue and kill them, still him they could never drive 
from cover. He continued, with impunity, to steal into farmyards and 
to run away with the poultry At last he became so old that his muzzle, 
as well as his tail, was sprinkled with grey hairs, and the nickname of 
“ the white fox was bestowed upon him 

At the foot of the hill where the ‘ white fox” burrowed there was 
the dwelling of a farmer named Jim McDonnell; and this poor man had 
suffered so much from the fox’s depredations, he found it necessary to 
keep three fierce dogs to be always on the watch ‘The task these dogs 
had undertaken to discharge was carelessly performed; for very frequently 
the fox came close up to the wall enclosing McVonnell’s land, although 
he never ventured to cross it, because, informed by a mouse living on 
the farm, he would be émmedately caught and murdered, if he 
did so. 

One day, as the white fox was wandering over the hill he met with 
a cat named “Tom,” that—he_knew to-belongdto Jim McDonnell’s 
farm. 

‘* Morrow, Tom!” said the fox to the cat, and wagging his tail, as 
if he was delighted to see it. “Merrew;—Fenrt—sayehe; “You look 
horrid grumpy this morning. Nothing wrong with you, I trust? None 
of your kittens drowned, or worried to death by those rascally hounds, 
T hope?” 

Tom, the cat, looked at the fox, and never uttered a word, but shook 
his great big head in a sorrowful manner 

“Phew!” said the fox; “don't go on in that doleful way, as if you 
were just after burying all belonging to you. What is the matter? Have 
you and your spitfire wife, Tabby, been at your old tricks again—fighting 
and squabbling, and tearing one another's eyes out?” 

The cat again shook his head, and gazed eilentlyaad piteously at the 
fox: 

“What do you mean?” asked the fox, “is anything the matter 
worse than a fight with the wife, or the drowning of sightless kittens? 
Whatever it is, out with it. Don’t keep the grief all to yourself. 
[256] a 
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Nothing lightens sorrow half so much as telling it to a friend. Some, 


vy Femypunberder~yommind._bet-me—know—what-nits~you;—Perbaps TL 


> ” 


“ Ah '” cried Tom, giving a deep sigh, “ I am in love!” 

“Tn love!” said the fox, with a broad grin on his grey muzzle. 
“What, my old friend Tom, that I know to bea pate bain 
gnntiien, in love! Ya om_as much surprised a 

Ona ire in r pemtn e nsibte—positien: Ah! 
then, Tom, with whge young cat are you in love?” 

“‘ With nobody's cat,” replied Tom. 

“ With nobgfy’s cat!” _Tepeated the fox, in astonishment. ‘ Brense 





disagreeable’ and mystericus—ae—what-these_nagabonds portsHrex 
a ; g.’ How can you be in ion and not 
“Ah, I am 4 
devet—dying for love of the sweetest, plumpfest, éidicstmnioest young 
mouse I ever beheld in all my life!” answered the cat. 
“In love with a mouse! Oh! now I understand yov, Tom. Now, 
indeed, you begin to talk sense,” answered the fox. 
“ Ah!” exclaimed the cat, “‘ I am lost, test—est+—Lan-elt-nc-ene-ane 
- aeCatdead, destroyed, and gone for ever, without that dear, delicious 
mouse! Ever since I set my heart on that mouse—oh, the exquisite 
morsel lenmy life ie o.burdon,sadmyevodtloathsome to me. I abominate 
catsmeat, though supplied in abundance; and milk—aye, even cream— 
sours on my stomach, though the whole dairy were left opento me. I 
( am dying, my friend White-fox—lI am dying of love!” 
“Then why don’t you try and catch the mouse?” asked the fox 
“Why don’t J try and catch the mouse?” indignantly responded the 
cat. ‘What a question to ask one! For the last three weeks—from the 
very first moment I first saw it playing around the corner of the hen- 
house—I have done nothing but try and lay my claws upon the mouse. 
Alas_and-—alnekaday! I have failed—miserably failed; for the exquisite 
creature is as sly, wary, watchful, and prudent, as it is fat, young, tender, 
attractive, and delicious. Woe’s me, friend fox, if that mouse escapes 
me three days longer, I must inevitably die of fruitless desire and 
inanition.” 
“Tt is a bad case,” said the fox 
‘“‘Bad!” replied the cat—‘ bad»sir! it is @ desperate ease! It isa 
case of unavoidable self-murder; for nothing will stay on my stomach, 
until my appetite is whetted by the first bite of that dear little mouse’s 
tender heart.” 


‘Ty “ Tete a bad eae,” id the fox;)‘‘ but dtuis not, ag_you_say, a 
desperate case. ” ‘ a 


“Not a desperate case!” exclaimed Tom, opening his eyes, and 
frowning with his whiskers at the fox. “Pray, Mr. White-fox, what 
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case can be more desperate than that of one who is dying of starvation, 
when the only means of procuring a remedy is alike unattainable ‘aad 
) mpracticable?” 

“ You forget you have a friend,” remarked the fox. 

AL “Aefsiondl sadly said the cat. ‘ Amfiiendiadeed|_—What-catra 
d&iend-doforme? A friend is not the mouse I am longing for.” 

“A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities,” sententiously observed 
the fox. ‘ We have all our little peccadilloes to account for—foxes, cata, 
dogs, donkeys, and mankind. Lucky is he who has the fewest faneine 
to fret him by day and to make him sleepless by night. dab 
he is certainly the wisest of all animals, is the one wlfo “2 the most 
complete command over his appetite—who, when oppfessed with heat, 4 

will not loll out his tongue, when 7 from aie! fs alent, ont when 








































“Tt is a to talk like a enamine aa one is not dying of love,” 
remarked the cat, in a very moody and discontented tone. 

“Tt is easy to talk—difficult to act,” sagaciously observed the fox. 
“You, Tom, have not concealed from me your infirmity; and Ilia ) 
seta, shall not hide from you my weakness: The disclosare—ofow oe 

ial. For three 
weeks you are dying of love for a mouse. For three suseessive harvests 
I have been pining for the possession of Jim McDonnell’s fat, white- _ 
necked Muscovy duck. Twenty times I have risked my own neck to get 
at it; and each time its own caution, combined with the fierce barking of 
the farmer's furious dogs, has baffled me.” 

“T cannot say, White-fox, I am sorry you have failed,” replied the 
cat, “for the white-necked Muscovy duck is a particular friend of mine, 
and an innocent, good-natured, good-tempered creature she is.” 

“Which is the stronger of the two,” cunningly inquired the fox— 

“ your friendship for the duck, or your love for the mouse?” 
C “<I can live without the one ; deaanot live without the other,” replied 
the cat. 

“Oh ! I see there is a chance of our coming to a good understanding 
with one another,” remarked the fox. “The mouse that you are in love 
with is an acquaintance of mine, and is well aware of your attachment, 
and has told me some of your tricks, which it laughs at as very stupid, 
clumsy tricks indeed.” 

“‘ The little mouse laughs at me!” exclaimed the cat, bristling his 
hairs, and stiffening up his tail, and glaring with his eyes. “ The delicious 
gouly creature 1 I can we think of _ without —— 










remarked ie ae 
“Oh! do not sa 






a word, if you love me, in dispraise of that exqui- ) 


“ Well, well,” said the grey-bearded and grey-tailed fox, “ what a 
strange thing it is to.be over head and ears in love! Now, listen to me» 
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friend Tom, and see if we cannot help one another. You want to get 
hold of the mouse, 1 want to eat up the duck. I am acquainted with the 
one, you are the friend of the other. There is no chance of the desire of 
either of us being gratified, so long as those two remain where they are. 
Let us try and make use of them both to help ourselves. I shall see the 
mouse, and persuade it I have a large store of corn in one of my burrows, 
which I shall give it, on condition it brings the duck along with it, under 
pretence there is a pond crowded with young frogs on the top of Tory Hill. 
Do you, on the other hand, promise to point out to the duck where there 
ig such a pond, on condition that it entices the mouse to accompany it. 
If we succeed with our respective dupes, you shall have the mouse to 
play with, whils: I am making a picnic of the duck.” 

“| want words to express my feelings efcnchantmentrapture,-and 
delighi, at the cleverness of your contrivance, the aptness of your_wit, 
and the readiness of your invention,” said the cat, as he rubbed himself 
up against the hind legs and bushy tail of the fox 

“Then be off with yourself at once, and try and carry my plan into 
effect,” said the fox. 

“ In less than half an hour I shall be/earnest conversation with the 
Muscovy duck,” remarked the cat. 

“ Au revoir!" cried the fox, as he scampered down the hill with as 


much speed as if the hounds were at his heels 
Vesa a Sue 














CHAPTER Of 


At a very early hour in the morning of the day following the interview 
between the white fox and the cat Tom, there was a loud quacking to be 
heard at one corner of the henhouse. 

“ Quack ! quack! quack!” which words being translated literally 
into English, mean “awake! awake! awake!” These words were 
repeated over and over again at the crevice by which the mouse usually 
crept into the habitation of the fowl. 

“‘Halloa! Any one wanting me in particular ?” said the mouse, from 
the bottom of the hole in which it lay hidden. 

“Ido; your friend, the Muscovy,” replied the duck. 

“Very well, my friend,” replied the mouse. ‘I have just done wash- 
ing my face; I ata giving the last lick to my right paw.” 

“Hurry ! hurry! kustyd” cried the duck. “I have such good news! 


“‘ And I have great news for you, too,” answered the mouse. 

“Did you ever hear,” said the duck, as the mouse appeared before her, 
* that there is eaid-te-be on the top of Tory Hill a pond swarming with nice 
young frogs ?” 
“ Yes,” answered the mouse, thinking of a brief. conversation it had 
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with the fox on the preceding night. “Yes, I certainly did hear that 
very near to the top of the hill there is such a pond.” 

“Bless my heart, mouse!” exclaimed the duck, ‘ why did you never 
mention it tome? Ihave been dying for a gorge of frogs. I am tired 
of corn and potatoes; they heat the stomach weefally: whereas, a meal 
of frogs is the most deliciously cooling of all food during. this warm 
weather. is icedsj - P 

“TI dare say, for those who like it,” replied the mouse ; “ but, for my 
part, the very notion of feeding on such gurbage gives a sickening sensa- 
tion to my inside! I cannot understand how any one, such as you, who 
like a pick of corn, can befoul your gizzards with such ‘an abomination.” 
| “It is well for us Irish ducks,” replied the Muscovy, “ our masters do 
not know what nice things frogs are, or they would keep them,as—the- 


wnost precious ofall daiaties, for their own table. ‘ mee ett 
much as let us look at a frog ; whereas, now we are fj eat as many 
iste; mt But why, 








I again ask you, Miss Mouse, have you never told me anything of the 
frog-pond on Tory Hill?” 

«‘ Why, to say the truth,” answered the mouse, ‘I do ‘not think I 
would even now speak to you about such nastiness, but that I heard 
lately there was a store of corn hidden close to the pond.” 

“ So J have been told,” observed the duck. 

“Oh! You have also heard that news,” remarked the mouse. 
Then it must be true.” 

“T have not a doubt of it,” said the duck, seeking to inveigle the 
mouse. 

“‘ And I have not the smallest doubt as to the frog-pond,” said the 
mouse, seeking to deceive and betray the duck. 

“Do You know the shortest way to the top of Tory Hill?” asked #he 
Muscovy. 

‘© No one can know it better,’’ answered the mouse. 

“‘ And the way to the frog-pond?” asked the duck. 

“Of course,” answered the mouse. 

“ And where the corn is hidden also?” asked the duck. 

“Ah, no!” replied the mouse. “I wish I did; but when I get 
there, it is probable either [ may find it, or that you or some other 
friend may point it out to me.” 

“Well, fromthe tneeription-i-get-of-the-pend, perhaps I might be of 
use to you,’ ’ replied the duck. “All I am afraid of is meeting with the 
white fox.” 

“ The white fox! indeed!” said the mouse. “ Poor old fellow! he 
is hardly able to put one foot before another; and, even if he did meet 
you, he could do you uo harm: he has lost all his teeth.” 

“Tt may be so,” answered the duck ; “ but, for all that, I should not 
like to be within reach of his mouth. Come, then, as you say there is 
no danger in encountering the white fox, let us be off at once.” 
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“As you please,” said the mouse, “ if I was only sure of one thing, 
that the tom-cat is not about the farmyard, trying to catch me.” 

“T know he is not,” answered the duck. ‘I am quite certain there 
is not the slightest chance of your receiving any damage from Tom, so long 
as you remain in the farmyard this morning.” 

“In that case, then, let us start for Tory Hill and the frog-pond,” said 
the mouse. 

“ And not forgetting the store of corn,” giggled the stupid Muscovy, 
fancying she was enticing the little mouse to certain death, and ready to 
sacrifice her companion, because she hoped her treachery would be rewarded 
with a luxurious banquet of live young frogs. 

The duck and the mouse stole unperceived out of the farmyard of 
Jim McDonnell. They crossed in haste the few fields that lay between 
it and the base of the mountain. The mouse ran quickly, and the duck 
waddled slowly, and—withsome diffewly, up the rough and rock-covered 
hillsides, until they at length reached the thick and low lying furze 
bushes. 

“Stop!” cried the duck, when she had penetrated a few yards through 
the furze, and at last came to a moss-covered flat mass of granite. ‘Stop! 
stop | d-am-dead-tived ; I am so wearied out, that, if I knew there was a 
pond full of four-week old frogs within two: yards of. me, I could not walk 
to them.” 

‘“‘ Permit me, then, my dear Muscovy, to have the honour of carrying 


. you.” said the white fox starting up before her. “The trouble will be a 


pleasure, I assure you.” 
“ Quack! quack!” shrieked the duck, in a terrible fright. ‘Get 


out of that, you dirty, old, lame-legged, teothless fox! ~bhate-therery 


“‘ Least said is soonest mended,” answered the fox, snapping the head 
off the Muscovy duck, and flinging the dead body across his back. 

‘“‘Where is the corn-store you promised to show me?” asked the 
mouse, trembling as it saw the blood of the duck flowing over the geenite 
rock. 

“ This gentleman will preserve you from the inconvenience of searching 
for it,” said the fox, as he pointed to the cat, which now stood at the 


. back of the mouse, with dais—meuth open,. and <te—clawe-opening—to 


“ Ah!” squeeled the mouse, artlu 4 - 

CThe claws of the cat had fastened in theaaanuse; the teeth had crushed 
its ribs; and it rolled upon the rock, shivering in torture, as its once 
sleek fur dabbled in the gore of the murdered duck. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the mouse, “‘I am dying! and a fitting fate has 
befallen me! He who is so base as to betray his friend, in the hope 
of profiting by his downfall, is justly punished when the act of treachery 
leads to his own destruction.” ‘ 


0) “said the fox; ‘I Latage; rere, 
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therefore, did ot give any time the Muscovy to compose a homily 
upon her folly and perfidy. It is wonderful what a tendency there is to 
virtue when an adherence to its mules becomes impracticable; and how 
very much disposed to repentance fs rascality, when vice is attended with 
affliction, and deprived of the profit which had been expected to accom. 
pany it.” 

“T am sadly disappointed 
stained whiskers. 

“ Disappointed!” cried the fgx; “what, after eating every morsel of 
the mouse! for the love of which you have been pining for the last three 
weeks!” 

“ Augh! the dirty little thing!” said the cat. “It was neither ag 
fat, nor as tender, nor as delipious, as I expected. I thought it was 
young—not a month old. Instead of that, sir, it must have been 
great-grandmother’s grandmothpr of a mouse. Its bones were hard as 
hard as iron, its skin as tough as leather, and its inside as dry asa 
lawyer's wig. TI was in love} with a fancy, and I have been nearly 
choked by: a fact.” 

‘‘] wished for the Muscovy, simply because it was a duck. I have 

eaten it, and I am content,” obperved the fox. “My honest Tom, when 
I met you, yesterday, you told} me you would die within three days if 
you did not obtain the mouse you were in love with. Your wishes have 
been gratified, and yet you are morose and discontented! Wherefore? 
Simply because you have disqbvered you were a fool to sigh for-what 
was not a reality, but a sentimfnt. Such indiscretions are excusable in 
the young; for to them the fugged ways of the world are unknown, 
and experience has not yet qmmenced to give them any of her rude, 
unpleasant, but still most truthful lessons. You are an old cat, Tom. 
Your whiskers, like my own njuzzle, are blanching with the snows of age. 
Let your conduct be in accordgnce with your years. Have done with the 
delusive visions of the imaginafion. Have done with - 
. Have done with an old pyoser like you,” said the enraged Tom. “I 
am not such a confounded idiof} as to stop a moment longer listening to 
your balderdash.” 
~~» With these words, the cat gtarted down the hill. 

The fox looked after the c4t, grinned, and as he turned towards his 
favourite cover on the top of Tory Hill, said, ‘‘ That is the most sensible 
thing Tom ever said. Afterjall, he is not such an arrant fool as 1 
hought.” | 


'?? 


id the cat, as he sulkily wiped his red. 
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ON ESSAYS AT LARGE. 
BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


TuERE is no word which it seems harder to define than the word 
Essay ; it seems as difficult to describe as the quality of justice in 
Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ which turned out to be the one indefinable and 
essential principle that was left, like Argon, when all the other 
qualities that go to the making up of the state were subtracted. 

Similarly, when all other forms of human composition have been 
dassified, the essay is left. Almost the only quality that it seems 

possible to predicate of it is comparative brevity, and even that 
isnot essential to it, for such a book as the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’ 
islittle more than a gigantic essay, when all is said. The difficulty 
is that the word has travelled so far from its original meaning, 
which implied something tentative and evanescent. Yet if the 
word can be applied to Macaulay’s Essays, the original conception 
falls to the ground at once, for Macaulay’s Essays are certainly 
neither evanescent nor tentative, but some of the most positive 
and palpable documents in the archives of literature. The fact is 
that the word has been wrested from its meaning to cover any 
species of short study, biographical or historical. We do not, how- 
ever, presume to plead that the word should be restored to its 
original meaning ; words are our servants and not our masters ; 
wage is more important than derivation, and it is mere pedantry 
to attempt to maintain the opposite. But for all that it is agree- 
able, even if it be useless, to discern and disentangle the proper 
qualities of things, and to play with literary values is as pretty a 
game as to toy with vintages. 

The true essay, then, is a tentative and personal treatment 
of a subject ; it is a kind of improvisation on a delicate theme ; 
a species of soliloquy, as if a man were to speak aloud the slender 
and whimsical thoughts that come into his mind when he is alone 
on a winter evening before a warm fire, and, closing his book, 
abandons himself to the luxury of genial reverie. I remember 
once being in the studio of a great painter. He was at work on a 
portrait which for personal reasons I had been asked to criticise. 


After we had, discussed the picture, he had taken up his palette 
3—2 
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and brush, and was adding some little touches. As he did this, 
be began to talk first about the methods, and then about the aims 
of art. He spoke as if almost unconscious of the presence of an 
auditor, in very simple, spontaneous language, as though he were 
thinking aloud. He suddenly broke off, with a half-blush, and 
said ‘These are some of the thoughts that come into my head 
as I standatmy work; Iam ashamed to trouble you with them,’~ 
and I could not induce him to resume. That was, I felt, a real 
essay in the making. I had seen the very telegraphy of the brain 
at work, the unseen soul at its business of thought, and I felt too, 
as I reflected, that I had understocd it all perfectly, as I could not 
have understood a technical treatise ; for the real stuff of thought 
is simple enough—it is the learned mind that complicates and 
embroiders. The theme itself matters little—the art of it lies in 
the treatment. And the important thing is that the essay should 
possess what may be called atmosphere and personality; and thus 
it may be held to be of the essence of the matter that the result 
should appear to be natural, by whatever expenditure of toil that 
quality may need to be achieved. In this sense it may be held 
that Bacon’s Essays are hardly true essays, because they are too 
aphoristic—the bones are picked too clean, the definition is too 
superbly lucid and concise. Most essayists could not afford to 
spin their web as close as that—a single page of Bacon would 
furnish out themes and climaxes and ornaments for a whole essay 
of the more leisurely type. For the mark of the true essay is that 
the reader’s thinking is all done for him. A thought is expanded 
in a dozen ways, until the most nebulous mind takes cognisance 
of it. The path winds and insinuates itself, like a little leafy lane 
among fields, with the hamlet-chimneys and the spire, which 
are its leisurely goal, appearing only by glimpses and vistas, to 
left or to right, just sufficiently to reassure the sauntering pilgrim 
as to the ultimate end of his enterprise. But the Essays of Bacon 
resemble more a series of stepping-stones, rigid, orderly, compact, 
the progress across which must be wary and intent, admitting but 
little opportunity for desultory contemplation. 

Again, the true essay must be, as we have said, tentative. It 
must never be authoritative. It must make no pronouncement, 
and draw no conclusion. The most the essayist may do is to 
venture to suggest. As a cicerone, he must not discourse pro 
fessionally of dates and mouldings, but trifle gracefully with an 
historical association, or indicate an effect of light and shadow on 
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,mellow wall. In fact the campanula that swings its lilac bells 
upon the broken ledge, or the orange rosettes of lichen on the 
weathered ashlar are more his concern than the origin and signifi- 
cance of the pile itself. His duty is rather to exhibit his subject 
from a dozen different points of view, and he must take thought of 
foreground and distance more than of elevation and perspective. 
If he convinces at all, it must be by persuasion and example, and 
not by precept or statute—but indeed his aim is never intellectual 
conviction, nor the unveiling of error; it is rather to show the 
poetical value of a thought, its suggestiveness, its gossamer con- 
nexions, its emotional possibilities ; and thus the breeze that stirs 
the surface of the pool is as important as the pool itself; the 
reflected images of tree and hill, that blend and waver, as much his 
pre-occnpation as the actual forms themselves—indeed more so; 








for, as I have said, atmosphere is the end of all his devices. 
Personality, then, is the characteristic of the essay ; not necessarily 
egotistic personality, the mind regarding itself with absorbed 
delight, repeating and viewing and recording its own motions. 
That indeed is not forbidden to the essayist, for the essence of his art 
is zest in his subject ; but greater still is the charm of personality un- 
conscious of itself, and merely following its own contemplations with 
a delighted intentness, like the talk of a child. And here I think 
lies another characteristic of the true essayist, a certain childlike 
absorption in his subject. We all of us love trifles at heart : the 
shapes and aspect of things, the quality of sounds, the savours of 
food, the sweet and pungent odours of earth. We persuade our- 
selves, as life goes on, that these things are unimportant, and we dull 
our observation of them by disuse ; but in all the essayists that 
I can think of, this elemental perception of things as they are 
is very strong and acute; and half their charm is that they recall 
to us things that we have forgotten, things which fell sharply and 
clearly on the perception of our young senses, or bring back to us 
in a flash that delicate wonder, that undimmed delight, when the 
dawn lay brightening about us, and when our limbs were restless 
and alert. 

The mysterious quality called charm is thus another of the 
first requisites of the essayist ; and here we are dealing with one of 
those ultimate and indivisible qualities which defy analysis. It 
brings us back to the naked principle of all criticism, that we like 
a thing, after all, because we do like it, and for no other reason ; 
we may train and refine our taste, of course, but we only end by 
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assimilating our taste to the perceptions of more richly endowed, 
more eager natures. But no artist can ever attain to charm by 
taking thought. What he can do is to improve and refine his 
methods, till he arrives at expressing the thought he conceives ag 
closely as possible ; he can get rid of clumsiness and hesitancy and 
obscurity, as the sculptor gets nearer at every stroke to the form 
concealed in the stone ; but even so it is the form that is the ultimate 
and momentous thing, and not the polish of the surface—indeed 
that polish can be too high, too mechanical ; the dint upon the 
stone, the rake-marks on the gravel, have an unconsidered charm, 
for they give the sense of the human hand at work. 

It would be an ample task, but one that lies beyond the scope 
of this paper, to show how the seed of the essay sown by Montaigne 
in France not only did not flourish there, but was transplanted 
almost bodily to England, and became one of the chief glories of 
our literature. At first sight it would seem surprising. It would 
appear that the essay was a vehicle which would have exactly 
suited the subtle and suggestive temperament of the French, and 
was ill-adapted for the less imaginative if sturdier character of our 
own nation. Yet so it has been. In the hands of Addison and 
Steele, of Goldsmith and Johnson, the essay became perhaps the 
most characteristic product of English eighteenth-century literature, 
with its refined taste, its gentlemanly philosophy, and with just the 
touch of nature and sincerity that harmonised the whole. But 
with the romantic movement came a fresher impulse still ; and the 
three great essayists of the early nineteenth century, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
and De Quincey, gave the essay both a breadth and an appeal which 
it had never hitherto known. Hazlitt was a great taster of the 
savours of life, and though a certain harshness and sombreness of 
nature made him perhaps more of a guide than a leader, yet the 
thought which caused him to say on his somewhat desolate death- 
bed, ‘ Well, I have had a happy life,’ makes itself heard in his 
writings. De Quincey no doubt suffered from the hideous pro- 
fusion in which his necessities and his circumstances impelled him 
to indulge. Never was there a noble and impassioned writer who 
so wallows at times in verbosity and ineptitude, and yet who rises 
on the one hand to such authentic presentment of the very stuff 
of humanity, and on the other hand to such impassioned melody 
of thought and word. He tried perhaps to make prose do the 
work of poetry, but for all that he has contrived to baffle all who 
would clearly define the difference, and to leave among his myriad 
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mitings visions where light and sound seem to blend magically into 
an essence for which no literary name can be found. 

But the writer who, with no pretensions, no sacerdotal claims, 
winds himself subtly and firmly into the sovereignty of English 
essayists is Charles Lamb. Strangely enough it was late in life 
that he found his place. He had no ambitious range of subjects, 
nor had he the command of the organ-like melody which De Quincey 
owned. Perhaps this may be the reason why De Quincey, alone 
of notable critics, persistently decried Lamb’s merits, accusing 
him of want of proportion and variety. But Charles Lamb brought 
to his work a largeness of heart and a sweetness of temper that 
survived both acute and wearing sorrows and a deep-seated fragility 
of fame—‘ Saint Charles!’ as Thackeray once said, putting a 
letter of Lamb’s to his forehead. To this was added an extra- 
ordinary fineness of observation, and a delicate sensitiveness to the 
quality of experience that had slowly matured ; and he had, too, 
a humour both whimsical and profound, which, into whatever 
extravagance it may have betrayed him in convivial moments, 
was always held in exquisite restraint when he came to write ; 
and thus the essays have that rare balance of emotion, where pathos 
is kept from sickliness by a virile sense of absurdity, and where 
emotion preserves humour from the least touch of cynicism. It is 
not as if the two moods alternated, they co-existed ; and a tact 
which was of the nature of genius kept the proportion exact. It is 
idle to say that Lamb can never be surpassed ; but so perfect an 
adjustment of special faculties, combined with so limpid a style 
and so sincere a modesty of presentment, must of necessity be a 
rarity. 

And now, ‘ as in private duty bound ’ as the old bidding prayer 
runs, I may be allowed to touch upon a group of essayists who 
have been particularly connected with the pages of the CoRNHILL 
MacazinE. It has from the first been the policy of the CoRNHILL 
to give prominence to the note of personal expression ; and thus it 
has attracted to itself writers of this quality. 

The output of Thackeray was so prodigious and his method 
so incredibly natural and spontaneous, that it is easy to say he 
was not an artist, just as pedantic critics used to say that his 
drawings were very amusing but undeniably amateurish. The 
truth is that Thackeray defied all rules. His wonderful eye saw 
everything, and his large heart had room for everything and every- 
body. He lived, and enjoyed life, with an absolutely unimpaired 
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and childlike zest; and his brave, simple, tender spirit endured 
to the end. Where other men are connoisseurs of fine flavours 
and delicate nuances, Thackeray was a connoisseur of the broadest 
and biggest things of life—its pathos, its absurdity, its courage, 
its loyalty. As the French proverb says, he is bon comme le pain. 
His handling of humanity is so liberal that he puts one out of 
conceit with all uneasy devices, all nice assignments of epithets. 
He writes as the jovial Zeus of the Iliad might have written about 
the combats and the loves of men, sympathising with and ex- 
periencing every passion and frailty, yet with a divine immunity 
from their penalties and shadows. 

As Edward FitzGerald wrote of him in 1845— 

‘In the meanwhile old Thackeray laughs at all this ; and goes 
on in his own way, writing hard for half a dozen reviews and 
newspapers all the morning; dining, drinking, and talking of a 
night ; managing to preserve a fresh colour and perpetual flow of 
spirits under a wear-and-tear of thinking and feeding that would 
have knocked up any other man I know two years ago at least.’ 

And how characteristic it was of Thackeray that in his later 
days he could write, he confessed, anywhere better than in his 
own quiet study—in a club smoking-room or a bar-parlour, where 
he was in touch with the light and sound and even the scent of 
life ! 

The ‘Roundabout Papers’ are perhaps among the greatest 
triumphs of the art of the essayist. It is impossible to say what 
they are all about—whzi are they not about? Yet the book is 
irresistible, and not to be laid aside; and, what is the strongest 
test of all, it is so contagious in style and manner that after reading 
it one has a fatal tendency to try to imitate it ; it produces a kind 
of mental intoxication, in which one feels capable de tout—of 
observing and loving and interpreting human nature in the same 
large and easy way. 

Thackeray must have had the special gift of writing exactly 
as fast as he thought. Jf a man thinks faster than he writes, 
the result is abruptness of transition, a disconnected allusiveness, 
a sense of flying leaps and uneven progress. If he thinks slower 
than he writes, there is a sense of costive reluctance—he wades, 
as Tennyson said, in a sea of glue. But with Thackeray the word 
is the thought; it has the sense of fluent talk without self-con- 
sciousness or strain. 

It would be difficult to find a more complete contrast than 
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that presented by Leslie Stephen to Thackeray. The ‘ Hours in 
a Library’ contain an immense amount of admirable literary 
appreciation, stated with a temperate justice and a reasonable 
candour which is above praise. These criticisms read like legal 
judgments passed upon writers by a man with a wide knowledge 
of the subject and distinct preferences of his own, before whom 
the cause of the writer has been pleaded by an advocate, on the 
one hand, of indiscriminate admiration and headlong eulogy, and 
on the other hand by an advocate of confessed hostility and whole- 
hearted contempt. The two extremes seem to be always in the 
mind of the presiding judge, and he delivers his decision with 
logical clearness and an extreme sense of responsibility. Hardly 
ever do his own personal preferences betray him into bias or haste. 
He sifts the evidence, he balances the claims and counterclaims, 
and he is evidently prepared to sacrifice his own convictions if 
the weight of the testimony is against them. There is no writer 
to whom I would more readily go for a decision, and one is sure 
of hearing the best and the worst that can be said for and against 
a man. But if one is at the mercy of impassioned preferences on 
the subject of particular writers, this method of treatment is apt 
to strike one as dry and unsympathetic. One feels obscurely that 
one’s instinct is right, and one assents in a dumbly rebellious 
frame of mind to a criticism that it seems almost ill-mannered to 
dissent from, and feeble-minded to attempt to controvert. The 
logic is so exact, the emotion so restrained! The frame of mind 
in which Wordsworth wrote ‘and you must love him ere to you 
he will seem worthy of your love’ seems alien to this just and 
kindly judge. He would say that it would be foolish to bestow 
your love, if there were any chance of your discovering upon 
examination that it was unwisely bestowed. The essay on De 
Quincey is an admirable instance of the qualities I have been 
describing. Stephen is perfectly just to De Quincey’s achievement, 
and writes in terms of dignified laudation of his best work ; but 
the impression at the end of the essay is, on the whole, that a 
butterfly has been broken on the wheel, and there is a mess of 
fractured limbs and rainbow pinions. ‘ It sounds, and many people 
will say that this is a harsh and perhaps a stupid judgment. If 
so, they may find plenty of admirers who will supply the eulogistic 
side here too briefly indicated.’ The judgment is neither harsh 
nor stupid. It is scrupulously kind and extremely intelligent. 
But you feel that you can do nothing with De Quincey in the 
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legal method. You must take his best and be thankful, and the 
wonderful beauty of his finest passages can no more be scientifically 
analysed than a sunset cloud. It is only an effect, no doubt, of 
vapour and light, but it is something more than that, and its 
beauty must be felt. ‘I take leave to insist upon faults which are 
passed over too easily by writers of more geniality than I claim 
to possess,’ are the closing words of the judgment, and they have 
a bitter taste. Why write about books and people at all if you 
are only to confess your own lack of sympathy with them? If 
one reads the noble biography of Leslie Stephen by Maitland 
the secret is revealed. He was a man of very deep emotion and 
intense loyalty. But his sincerity and his candour deserted him 
in the presence of emotion. He was so afraid of sentiment, so 
ashamed of giving himself away, that he hung back at the very 
moment where his good sense would have been most valuable. 
No one desires a sacrifice of dignity, or a fatuous display of senti- 
ment; but to deal with books and human beings, and to ignore 
the emotional framework, is a chilly business. And it is here that 
Thackeray strides ahead, because he was not ashamed to be known 
and seen to feel. Yet there is room for both ; and Stephen’s whole- 
some, manly, and dispassionate judgments are an excellent cor- 
rective of literary extravagance and sentimental preferences. 

The essays of Robert Louis Stevenson, many of which appeared 
in the CoRNHILL, and were afterwards collected into the volume 
‘Virginibus Puerisque,’ are conceived and executed in a very 
different vein. They are confessedly and obviously elaborate 
writing, and the author seems to have worked in the spirit of 
the advice given by Keats to Shelley, ‘to load every rift with 
ore. The tone and temper of the essays are admirable; they 
are breezy without being boisterous, and brave without being 
insouciant. Perhaps it may be said of them that they are rather 
too deliberately buoyant, for there peeps in every now and then 
a touch of grim philosophy, not, indeed, foreign to the writer’s 
experience, for even when they were written Stevenson had had, 
as Browning says, ‘ trouble enough for one.’ It is better, I think, 
to read them in connexion with their title. They are essentially 
youthful in spirit, but it may be doubted whether a certain 
maturity of temperament is not an almost necessary qualification 
in an essay-writer. He must have seen, so to speak, both sides 
of the coin. Stevenson had lived with zest, and he had begun to 
suffer, but he had not as yet lost interest in his sufferings: he 
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had not yet begun to walk in that shadowy land, afterwards to 
become familiar to him, in which weakness takes the fight out 
of a man. In the early days of illness it is not without a certain 
lurid interest to have looked a spectre in the face, and to have 
shut the door upon him. Experience, after all, is always interesting, 
and the more disagreeable it is, the more zest it gives to hours 
of relief. To the young men and maidens who have glowed and 
thrilled over these manly, humorous, full-flavoured essays, it adds 
a pleasant savour to life to peep into its afflicted places, its grated 
dungeons ; and all the more so when one who has sojourned there 
comes out smiling, and assures his hearers that the dark corners 
were illuminated with courage and hope. But one grows a little 
older, and an uneasy suspicion falls upon one that the brisk per- 
former on tabret and pipe is a little sick at heart, and that he is 
practising what is called in modern phrase ‘ auto-suggestion,’ 
which consists in saying, like Mark Tapley, that everything is 
jolly, in the hope that one may seem a little less dreary than one 
feels. Still, the courage, the good temper, the determination to 
be pleased with life, qualities which lay at the very root of Steven- 
son’s nature, here stand out in every page; and what is finer still, 
the conviction that, if one fails to be interested in life, it is one’s 
own fault, and not the fault of life; and that one does not mend 
a bad business by whining and pleading exceptional justification 
for one’s stupid and perverse blunders. The essay about the Eng- 
lish Admirals, for instance, stirs the heart like the blast of a trumpet, 
with its splendid patriotism, its unreasonable courage. Still one 
may, I think, justly prefer Stevenson’s letters to Stevenson’s 
essays. In the letters one gets a freshness and spontaneity which 
one just misses in the essays. In the essays there is a construction 
of literary ornament ; in the letters the construction is ornamented, 
and no more, by the literary flavour. Yet the essays, too, for all 
their spicy scent, have the intimacy of the true essay. You hear 
the talk and look into the eyes of a friend. You feel that nothing 
but the unhappy accidents of time and space kept you from 
swearing eternal brotherhood with a brave heart; and you end, 
as William Cory said so ténderly of Walter Scott, by hating the 
death that parts you from the beloved. 

And here, too; may be mentioned the work of John Addington 
Symonds, some of whose most finished essays appeared in the 
CorNHILL. He was a great friend of Stevenson’s, and they were 
knit together by unity of temperament and trial. Opalstein and 
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Firefly were tie names they gave each other, this for the clouding 

gleams of fantastic brightness, and that for the swift lapses of 
Jambent flame. Keen as Symonds’ delight was in the joys and 
beauties of earth, quick and exact as his observation was, rich as 
his resources of language were, he had not quite the personal touch 
that wins the crown. It was a thwarted life, for all its energy and 
coucage ; and thwarted most of all in this, that he could never 
quite make his art obey his bidding. The passion of the scene, the 
memory, the experience mastered him; and though he could 
communicate delight, yet it was done more through a lavish pro- 
fusion of detail than by the restrained economy of language that 
leaves the picture clean and firm and true. And this is all the 
more to be regretted, because Symonds never made the mistake 
of putting art before life. It was life and experience and emotion 
of which he was in search, and his writings are an attempt to 
establish relations, to bridge the gaps of life with confidences, to 
share his joy with other hearts. Yet the rhetorical vein in him 
just swept off that finest bloom, that sense of intimacy on which 
all depends. 

And here, too, I may be permitted to add a word about a 
series of essays—the ‘ Pages from a Private Diary,’ which claimed 
the affectionate regard of many readers of the CornuiLy. There 
was no attempt made in them to strike an attitude or wind an 
adventurous horn; yet out of the simplest materials and the 
quietest outlook there came a delicately tinted picture of life, 
which, by its modest sincerity, its tranquil humour, wound itself 
into the heart. And this is, perhaps, the best claim of all, to take 
a tract of life which is within the reach of everyone—a rustic land- 
scape, a village street melting into orchards and pastures,—and so 
to render its serene charm, its blended green and grey, its misty 
distance, that its hidden life becomes audible, its even breath, 
its beating heart. And, further, to show that in these pastoral 
solitudes, where the year is marked by the rising of the wheat, 
the rusting of the leaf, the building of the rick, a life full of reflec- 
tion and sympathy may be lived as in a firelit glow—this is to 
broaden the outlook of the heart, and to prove that it is the in- 
forming spirit more than the ample incident that makes the rich- 
ness and the glow of life. It was Virgil’s highest praise for the 
days of old that men were content with little; and it is still the 
crown of life, and its best hope, when that temper, as well as the 
adventurous heart, are found in due proportions in a nation’s life. 
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And thus we end where we began, with the perception that 
of all the displays of art the essay is the most indefinable, the 
most subtle, because it has no scheme, no programme. It does 
not set out to narrate or to prove; it has no dramatic purpose, 
no imaginative theme ; its essence is a sympathetic self-revelation, 
just as in talk a man may speak frankly of his own experiences 
and feelings, and yet avoid any suspicion of egotism, if his con- 
fidences are designed to illustrate the thoughts of others rather 
than to provide a contrast and a self-glorification. The essayist 
gives rather than claims; he compares rather than parades. He 
is led by his interest in others to be interested in himself, and it 
js as a man rather than as an individual that he takes the stage. 
He must be surprised at the discoveries he makes about himself, 
rather than complacent ; he must condone his own discrepancies 
rather than exult in them. ‘One knocked,’ says the old fable, 
‘at the Beloved’s door, and cried “Open!” “Nay,” said the 
Beloved, “I dare not open save to Love and God.” But the 
voice said “Open then without fear, for I am both ; I am thyself.” ’ 
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THE late Professor Maitland, whose ‘ Life and Letters of Leslie 
Stephen’ must have been a source of pleasure and interest to 
numberless readers besides those who find in them the admirable 
and adequate presentment of a lost friend, says that Stephen ‘ did 
not think himself interesting,’ and concludes that ‘he would not 
have been in all respects a good autobiographer.’ It is not, in 
truth, easy to imagine him writing his own memoirs; while it is 
easy enough to believe that a man so essentially reserved, sensitive, 
ironical and humorous would decline to make himself interesting 
to the world after the only fashion really open to autobiographers 
who aim at success. Probably, moreover, he was quite sincere 
in thinking that the men and women with whom he was brought 
into contact did not care to know much more about him than he, 
on his side, cared to reveal to them. As a fact, his very reticence, 
his frequent spells of absent-minded taciturnity, his mild air of 
intimating that trespassers would be prosecuted, were bound to 
stimulate, and did stimulate, the curiosity of the many contributors 
and others whom his avocation compelled him to meet. No one 
could help feeling that there must be a good deal behind the pro- 
tecting screen of that grave, slightly distant manner. There was 
a great deal behind it, and nothing of it all that was not noble, 
kindly, and honest. ‘I now,’ says he, writing of his relinquishment 
of revealed religion, ‘ believe in nothing, to put it shortly; but 
I do not the less believe in morality, &c. I mean to live and die 
like a gentleman, if possible.’ One likes to think that he carried 
out that very simple code of ethics to the letter. 

Even if Leslie Stephen had been—as he certainly was not— 
an ordinary man, he could not have been deemed so by one humble 
contributor to the CoRNHILL MaGazinE of his day. Who thinks of 
his former head-master as an ordinary man? I have been assured 
that Dr. Goodford and Dr. Balston at Eton were quite ordinary 
men, but nothing will ever make me believe it; nor would it be 
possible for me to lower my first editor from the pedestal upon 
which, in that character, I must needs contemplate him. A great 
many years ago it came into my head to write a short story which, 
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when completed, I despatched to the CornutLL, confidently 
expecting the return of my venture within a short space of time. 
Instead, I received a letter, written in a tiny, cramped hand, which 
stated, to my great surprise and joy, that the editor thought well 
of the thing and would be glad to take it, subject to certain specified 
alterations. The alterations were, of course, made; I saw myself 
(not without tremors and a wholesome sense of ineptitude) in 
print; a second story was asked for; then a third. But it was 
not, I think, until more than a year later that there came a rather 
long letter, suggesting that I should try my hand at more ambitious 
work, and hinting at the possibility of room being found for a novel 
by me in the pages of the magazine for which I had already begun 
to conceive a quasi-filial affection. This, being signed in full 
‘L. Stephen,’ revealed to me for the first time the identity of my 
editorial patron. That I was then very young must be my excuse 
for the effect that the disclosure produced upon me. Having 
been in my earlier years an enthusiastic, if wholly undistinguished, 
mountain-climber, the victor of the Schreckhorn and the Eiger 
Joch was to me, naturally, something of a hero—more of a hero, 
I daresay, than the author of ‘ Hours in a Library ’ or ‘ An Agnostic’s 
Apology.’ So I felt very proud. I well recollected to have had 
one brief glimpse of him in my boyhood—a gaunt, lanky figure, of 
whom, as he stalked out of the low-ceiled salle 4 manger of I forget 
what Alpine inn, somebody said ‘ That’s Leslie Stephen.’ Where- 
upon somebody else observed ‘ He’s a parson, you know, though 
he don’t look much like it.’ With this little episode in mind, what 
must I needs do but sit down and indite a grateful acknowledgment 
to ‘The Rev. L. Stephen’! It was scarcely felicitous, and when, 
after a day or two, the post brought me a rejoinder, addressed to 
‘The Rev. W. E. Norris,’ I perceived, coldly shuddering, that I 
had committed a blunder. Inquiry enlightened me as to its nature ; 
but I did not make matters worse by apologising; nor, beyond 
that gentle rebuke, did I hear any more of it from him. 

When my first meeting with him took place, he had accepted a 
novel of mine which had duly made its appearance in the CoRNHILL, 
and upon this and other subjects we had corresponded at some 
length ; so, in complying with a request from him that I should 
call in Hyde Park Gate, I hardly felt that I was about to be con- 
fronted with a stranger. And indeed the tall, lean, stooping man, 
with ragged reddish beard, overhanging brows, and curiously 
luminous eyes, who held out his hand became—I despair of 
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explaining why or how—intimately known to me almost on the 
moment. I have often heard Stephen described as awe-inspiring, 
forbidding, repellent ; I can only say that he never struck me as 
being anything of that sort. Shy myself, I recognised at once 
that he was more so; that he was, and could not help being, 
in some degree inarticulate; yet that he perfectly understood all 
that there was any need for him to understand. His quick com- 
prehension and unexpressed sympathy never failed. I speak with 
a knowledge and grateful remembrance of both which are only so 
far relevant to the present attempt at an appreciation that I can- 
not think of him in any capacity as divested of either. With 
Stephen one could say or leave unsaid anything; he was always 
sure to understand. I saw him often afterwards, both in London 
and at the little house on the north coast of Cornwall where he 
made his summer home, and to look back upon such intercourse as 
T was permitted to have with him is to realise how solid and enduring 
a possession are happy retrospects to the elderly. 

For the rest, as an editor, he was not indulgent. He himself 
was at infinite trouble over the discharge of his duties, and he did 
not mind calling upon his contributors to be equally painstaking. 
More than once he made me re-write whole chapters, and often I 
was required—a little against the grain I must confess—to strike 
out passages or incidents which he thought likely to jar upon the 
susceptibilities of his readers. One’s tidy manuscripts used to 
come back scrawled all over with alterations and emendations in 
his diminutive script, which was not always over-legible. His own 
manuscripts were, I believe, the despair of the printers, who, after 
the manner of their kind, were wont to ‘ make sense ’ of undecipher- 
able words—sometimes with the oddest results. He once showed 
me a comic example of this in the proofs of a volume on Swift upon 
which he was then engaged. Swift had said that something or 
other was ‘like beef without mustard,’ and Stephen had added on 
the margin, by way of reference, ‘in a letter to Arbuthnot.’ The 
printer’s reader who improved this footnote into ‘ or wine without 
nuts ’ deserved some credit for ingenuity. 

Stephen’s habit of scribbling marginal notes, whether in books 
or on papers, had, I think, taken such hold upon him that it was 
difficult for him to keep his hands off anybody’s manuscript. More- 
over, he had to consider those squeamish readers of his, even though 
he might not h ve formed a very high estimate of their average 
intelligence. The fear of Mrs. Grundy was ever before his eyes, 
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gnd this rendered him inexorable. ‘I am sorry,’ he wrote once, 
‘that you don’t agree as to the excisions. Very likely you are 
right and I am wrong; but I must use my own judgment, such 
4s it is.’ 

That his judgment in literary matters was a very fine and 
accurate one does not need to be said. Whether he was absolutely 
the right man in the right place as editor of a magazine may be 
open to question ; he himself seemed to think that he was not. 
I never heard him actually say that the task of editorship bored 
him; his complaint was rather that he was conscious of inability 
to discern the shifting currents of public taste. But it is hard to 
doubt that he must have been more than a little bored at times 
by the close study which he thought it incumbent upon him to 
give to page after page of contemporary fiction. For my own 

, I often felt ashamed that so much of his time and attention 
should be devoted to the loves of my Edwins and Angelinas. 
I have never been able to take these fictitious personages very 
seriously myself; but he did. In one sense, perhaps, everything 
in the world was serious to him; that is, he strongly held that, if 
athing is to be done at all, it should be done as well as possible. 
It may be that he was less exacting with authors of greater emi- 
nence ; but I am very sure that he published no line of their writings 
without careful perusal beforehand, for he never scamped or 
shirked his labours. 

What will not, in any case, be denied is that the CoRNHILL 
under Leslie Stephen’s rule attained and kept an extremely high 
level of literary excellence. In what fine company the neophyte 
of those good old days discovered himself! George Meredith, 
Matthew Arnold, R. L. Stevenson, Henry James, Edmund Gosse, 
Thomas Hardy—to take, almost at random, half a dozen names 
from the list—these were amongst his companions ; some of them 
perchance, through benign fortune, to become numbered amongst 
his valued friends. The memory of having belonged, in no matter 
how unpretending a part, to that brilliant phalanx is a very solacing 
one in these changed times. 

For the times, of course, have submitted to the universal, 
inevitable law of change, and the existing generation has developed 
predilections in literature which differ more or less widely from 
the predilections of a quarter of a century ago. Whether the taste 
of readers to-day shows improvement or deterioration, as compared 
with that of their predecessors, we need not discuss ; what is certain 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO, 163, N.S. 4 
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is that, both in substance and in form, they demand another kind 
of fare ; and, as a consequence, there have been shipwrecks which 
some of us, naturally enough, have witnessed with regret. All the 
more satisfactory is it to see our own quinquagenarian bark forging 
bravely ahead, aura popularis still filling her sails, and her course 
shaped by an efficient skipper who, while recognising which way 
the wind blows, has departed from none of the honourable saili 
instructions whereby former voyages were accomplished with credit 
and success. Not only are we justified in predicting for him and 
his craft a long series of similar trips, but we may safely affirm that 
if the captains who are gone could watch his progress, they would 
bid him God-speed with the happy conviction that the tiller which 
has dropped from their hands has been firmly and competently 
grasped. 

Between the respective merits of those bygone captains in. 
vidious distinctions shall not be drawn. Stephen, one is pretty 
sure, would not have claimed to be the greatest of them, and 
perhaps he was not that. Not one of them, however, was—since 
it was not possible for any one of them to be—more scrupulous, 
more conscientious or more industrious in the fulfilment of ap. 
pointed work. He gave to the magazine, as he gave to everything 
else that he undertook in his life, the very best that he had to give, 
and he has left behind him, for comfort and encouragement to 
some old shipmates, the example of a man always sincere, always 
just, patient, valorous and master of himself. ‘ Morality, &c.,’ is 
grounded, I take it, precisely upon such attributes, and Stephen's 
modest hope that he might be able to ‘ live and die like a gentle 
man’ was assuredly not disappointed. 


W. E. Norris. 
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Weareonajourney. The tall trees we passed at noon, that shaded 
ws and comforted us, charming our ears with the songs of birds, 
have sunk behind us. The low hill on which they stood, and whence 
the smiling prospect cheered us, is mingled with the common plain. 
We strive, as we look back, to separate this or that feature, where 
ve toiled, or where we stood. But distance blends all not in- 
harmoniously ; and tall must be the stem, outstanding the eminence, 
vhite-gleaming the steeple, that still catches the eye or takes the 
siting sun. 

And this is true also of the past in time, of the bygone years, and 
the bygone men, of those who have helped us or hindered us, whom 
we have loved a little or hated not overmuch. A kind but faulty 
memory casts its glamour over all, rendering the bad less bad, the 
good less good, the indifferent nothing to us; with the result that 
the hand that clasped ours a score of years ago—ay, and ten years 
go—must have been warm indeed for its grasp to be still felt save 
indreams ; and the trick played on us in the ’eighties must have 
been foul beyond the ordinary if we cannot to-day smile at the 
injury and the author. 

I have moralised at this length because a rule finely sets off the 
exception. And because—thank God !—for most of us the dead 
level of the past is broken by a few figures, upstanding, one here, 
one there, at which we cannot gaze across the distance without a 
warmth at the heart. Time was when they helped us; and we 
would fain cry our thankfulness to them across the void and across 
the years. For us they still live, and, not in our fancy only, do 
the work of the world. For still, by proxy, they open the doors 
they opened while they lived; still they stretch forth hands of 
comfort, ghostly but effectual, to those who lack. 

Such a man, to me, to many, was James Payn, who fills the 
middle distance of the ConnnILL Macazine; he was editor from 
1883 to 1896. I first came into contact with him in the spring of 
the former year. Incited, as to the manner of it, by Mr. Anstey’s 
“Black Poodle,’ I had written a slight tale of life in the Close of a 
Cathedral. and in an hour of happy daring had sent it to the 
4—2 
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Cornuitt. <A week later I received a few lines accepting it, 
But whereas, in the old story of Horace Greeley, according to 
which his screed dismissing a writer was used for years as a pasy 
over the American railways, it was the signature only that the most 
skilful could decipher, here it was the signature that baffled me, 
A week passed before a friend solved the riddle, and I learnt that 
the god who had stooped to me from Olympus was James Payn, 
The discovery doubled my gratification, for as a hoy I had devoured 
his novels and his name had been a household word to me. I had 
read, and not once only, his ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ the book that 
raised the circulation of ‘Chambers’s Journal’ by 20,000; and 
this and that among his other stories. Nor was this all. By an odd 
coincidence, the first guineas I had earned by my pen had been 
drawn from the exchequer of the ‘ Edinburgh Magazine,’ of which he 
had been editor and in which so many of his own works had appeared, 

A few weeks later, and doubtless through his kindness, I was 
present on a memorable occasion—at the CoRNHILL dinner given 
by Mr. George Smith to mark the opening of the new adminis- 
tration. Up to that time I had not met Payn; and that even- 
ing the presence of a shining company of writers and artists, the 
survivors of a band which had once embraced Thackeray and 
Trollope, Lytton and Lever, could not but distract the attention. 
Yet it did little to weaken the impress which the personality of 
the new editor made upon me. His keen twinkling eyes, his fun, 
a buoyancy that was almost boyishness, and a kindness that would 
fain place on his level and hail as a brother the latest and least of 
contributors, won instant loyalty, and a little later added to loyalty 
a lasting affection. He had an almost bird-like quickness of 
gesture and movement; and even at that first interview he made 
it clear that he was the most natural of men and the most simple: 
for with all his interests in the writing world, living in the midst 
of it and devoted to it, he never ‘posed.’ He never talked of 
himself as an author with a large ‘ A,’ nor of Art with a large ‘A’ 
The humour that sparkled in his eyes, the wit that bubbled from 
his lips and rose as spontaneously and naturally as water from 4 
spring made the notion of playing a part not only distasteful to 
him, but ridiculous. 

Unless my memory tricks me, he was firm in declining to make a 
speech on this occasion. Though he was a sparkling talker across 
a table, though he had a store of anecdotes pertinent to every 
subject that arose, and a singular power of telling them crisply, 
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he could never be induced, I believe, to speak in public. Once, 
writing to me on the subject of the Royal Literary Fund, ‘ the 
absence of novelists from the committee,’ he noted, ‘is the fault 
of the novelists. I am one of that indolent class, and though I 
have never shirked work, detest trouble. They will not trouble 
themselves to take any official part in the proceedings, nor even 
to dine out at the annual feast. They are afraid of being put up 
to speak, and they do not cultivate oratory.’ And at the end of 
the letter he adds, in a most characteristic vein, ‘If you ask me, 
I think you ought to subscribe to the Royal Literary Fund. The 
money will probably come in the end to your impoverished friend, 
James Payn.’ 

He knew me at this time only as a chance contributor of matter 
of no special value; and few editors would have troubled them- 
selves to give a second thought to the fortunes or the future of 
one so slenderly connected with themselves and with the enterprise 
they controlled. But this was not Payn’s way, nor his mode of 
regarding the beginner. His thought was ever, could he help the 
man, could he put him in the right way, could he give him a hand 
up the hill which he had climbed himself? And one morning he 
wrote to me asking me to call upon him in Waterloo Place. I went. 
It was the first time I had entered the office of the CoRNHILL 
Magazine, and though I knew that it was not through that door 
that Thackeray had gone in and out, a quarter of a century earlier, 
I felt that the occasion was notable. 

Payn received me in the large room on the second floor looking 
on the street. He placed me in an armchair on one side of the 
hearth, seated himself in another opposite me, cast one knee over 
the other, thrust up his spectacles on his forehead, and thin-faced, 
dark-eyed, keen, observant, but always kindly, began to question 
me, his pipe in his hand. Had 1 a profession? Had I an income ? 
Bread and cheese? And he cited and endorsed the old saying— 
less to the point in these days than in Sir Walter’s—about the 
crutch and the walking-stick. Finally, did I, he asked, wish to 
make writing my trade? I did. 

“Then you are off the road,’ was his reply. ‘ And it was to tell 
you that, my young friend, that I asked you to call to-day. You 
cannot live by short stories; at any rate, you cannot live well. 
To every short story a plot—and a plot is a most precious thing. 
A good plot is the greater part of a good book. A really novel plot 
is a perfect treasure. When you are as old as I am and have 
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written as many stories, you will know its value. No, give up 
short stories and write a long one—write a novel.’ 

I told him that I did not think I could; that the length 
frightened me ; that I had never thought of it. 

‘From what I have seen of your work I believe you can; 
he answered. ‘Try, at any rate.’ And, turning to a tall des 
beside a window, he explained frankly and without reserve his 
own method of working. He showed me the large card on whic 
he set out the plot; and a second card on which he wrote, each 
at the head of a column, the names of the dramatis persone, and 
under each name a brief analysis of the character. Then returning 
to his seat, ‘ Go to work slowly,’ he said. ‘ Put into it the best you 
have. Remember in this it is the first step that counts. Make 
one good hit, make yourself known, and you will be well paid 
thereafter. One good piece of work and the game is won. But take 
little trouble, do anything short of your best, and you will eam 
but labourer’s pay all your life.’ 

I have not the art to reproduce the seasoning of pun and 
pertinent instance with which he flavoured his advice ; nor the 
gay laugh, nor the winning manner. But the counsel I can set 
down, and I do so; believing that it is as true and as much to the 
point to-day as it was when it fell on my ears, and that it may 
prove as valuable to others as to myself. From my own lowe 
pulpit, and within the narrow range of my voice, I have preached 
it consistently. 

“Give a year to the book,’ were Payn’s parting words, ‘ come 
and see me at times, and when it is done I will read it.’ 

I went out from him with a full heart, grateful beyond words 
And if the Pall Mall I trod was not the Pall Mall of to-day—as it 
certainly was not, for no bicycle desecrated its leisure, no telephone 
bell rang within its clubs, a motor-car had seemed there as wonder: 
ful as an angel—neither was it to me the Pall Mall of ’84. But, 
instead, a street of visions and golden hopes and shining columns 
set up to benefactors by grateful success ; such a street as we have 
paced, the most of us, on one happy day, for one happy hour in ow 
lives! I hastened to Chancery Lane—even the Strand smiled 
cleanly on me, and Holywell Street was wide— 

The streets were paved with mutton pies, 
Potatoes ate like pine; 


Nothing looked black but woman’s eyes ; 
Nothing grew old but wine. 


I bought a ream of scribbling paper—and the rest matters not. 
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Doubtless there have been editors who have done as much 
and with equal grace. ‘ But there was a quality, in which it always 
seemed to me that Payn outran his fellows; a quality so rare 
among those given to literature and art, that I believe its possession, 
more than anything else, has kept his memory green to this 
day. As men grow older, as they feel the rivalry of the young, 
they learn that it is one thing to stoop to advise, it is one thing to 
aid the tyro and the beginner, and another and a less easy thing 
to look with honest delight and unjaundiced eye on full-blown 
success. But Sir Leslie Stephen, when he wrote of Payn shortly 
after his death, said that other men suppressed jealousy but that 
in him it did not seem to exist. And this was not an iota beyond 
the truth. Payn’s pleasure in the triumphs of others was real, 
vivid, from the heart. It beamed through his glasses and thrilled 
inthe clasp of his hand. Beyond doubt he took an honest pride 
in the work he had himself done—with his pen and in the chair ; 
but in his later years his deepest and purest pleasure was drawn 
from unselfish springs. If the ugly duckling, that had turned out 
to be a swan of sorts, came of his brood, if it had taken to the water 
under his care, or had preened its feathers in Waterloo Place, so 
much the better, pride had part in his joy. But if there appeared 
from a stranger’s hand and from another quarter work that com- 
mended itself to Payn, he was as loud to acclaim it, and as warm in 
his welcome. Those who knew him can still picture him crossing 
Pall Mall to the Reform Club, hot-foot to proclaim the merits of 
anew man, to enthrone him, and to procure his acceptance by others. 
And weekly, in his Notes in the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ he 
praised with generous warmth the books that pleased him, and 
thus and there laid the corner-stone of the fortunes of many works 
and of not a few writers. This freedom from jealousy was a fine 
and God-like quality, wherein, as it seemed to me, he excelled 
all other men of letters. 

Possessing it, to this degree, it was little wonder that he had 
troops of friends; or that when the scene began to narrow and 

illness kept him for months within doors, men were found to go 
week by week from the club to make up the rubber which had 
been for years his chief relaxation. Yet he who had spent himself 
in good offices hailed a return in kind with a naive surprise. The 
most ordinary word of gratitude, the lightest offer of service over- 
whelmed him. Not long before his death I had proof of this under 
circumstances which, with some hesitation, I venture to set down. 
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The author of ‘ The Sowers "—who, alas! has also passed beyond, 
and who, himself the most natural of men, loved that quality in 
Payn—invited me to join him in making a little presentation to 
the invalid. Accordingly we sent him a trifle, of very small value 
apart from that which a few words owning our obligations to him 
might be taken to confer. We received in return—I still have 
mine, and value it—letters so warm in their expressions and s0 
transparently sincere—albeit those expressions were relieved 
here and there by a delightful play of fancy—that they abased 
the givers. We wondered why, since it had been in our power 
to give so much pleasure, we had not done it before! Why we had 
not hastened instead of lingering! Could a finer trait be told of a 
man than this: that of what he did for others he made little, of 
what they did for him-—so much ? 

And how pleasantly would he tell stories against himself—the 
story .perhaps of his rejection of ‘John Inglesant’! With what 
boyish enthusiasm the story of his ‘ find ’ in ‘ Vice Versa’! What 
puns would he not make, bad, good, and indifferent, but all amus- 
ing! And with what fervour, from his early days when he slew 
his first villain—by something slow with boiling oil in it—till his 
death did he not hate oppression and every deed that smacked of 
tyranny or wrong ! 

A word, if it be permitted, about his novels, which from 1864 
onwards for a full quarter of a century enjoyed a great vogue. 
They were breezy, wholesome, straightforward stories, frankly 
sensational ; and it has been said that his heroes were very heroic 
and his villains thoroughly villainous—and, moreover, that the 
latter, in accordance with their creator’s sense of right and justice, 
always came to very bad ends. But it should be said also that 
Payn’s novels—therein differing from most of the sensational 
Stories of to-day—were full of character, and of lovable character, 
were finely and pleasantly written, and seasoned throughout with 
wit and humour. To those who once devoured and still remember 
them—and no boy, and no girl, ever arose from reading them the 
worse for them—it is a marvel that they do not form part of the 
cheap editions of to-day, and elbow from the bookstalls their puny 
successors in the same line. His ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ with its 
picture of pre-Reform England and its humorous Bow Street 
Runner, has been so published. But why not ‘ A Perfect Treasure,’ 
with its delightful study of Miss Mitford, and its chivalrous 
Mahara*ah ? Why not ‘ The Family Scapegrace,’ with its sketches 
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of the road in days when rank and fashion flocked to Wombwell’s 
Menagerie ? And what railway traveller of to-day, were it set off 
by an appropriate cover, could resist a book that dubbed itself 
‘Found Dead,’ and matched its title to the full? Or having read it 
could refrain on his next journey from buying ‘ Bentinck’s Tutor’ 
—with its generous appreciation of Garibaldi—or ‘ The Bateman 
Household,’ or ‘ A County Family’ ? 

Weareonajourney. And, true it is, he and his bocks are hasten- 
ing—and we also, and our works, and more quickly—to oblivion. 
Fifteen years have passed since, rejoicing that it was ‘no weakening 
of his long bond of friendship with the founder of the CorNHILL that 
divorced him from his occupation,’ he ceased to edit this Magazine. 
Twelve years divide us from his death. It is much, it is very 
much, if he be still remembered with affection, with regret, with a 
brightening of the eye when his stories are re-told, and this pun or 
that jest warmed up. And as it is no common thing for one who 
played his part so long ago to be still a part of our daily talk, to 
be still an influence in our world, and an influence for good, 
so it is no common privilege for one who owed him much to be 
able—after many days and in measure however inadequate— 
to pay. 

Stantey J. WeYMAN. 
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My acquaintance with the famous magazine began nearly fifty 
years ago, as a boy, lying beside a lonely camp-fire in Queensland, 
hundreds of miles beyond all settlement. And even now it 
curiously pricks my imagination to look back across that stretch 
of years, and see myself, lying in the grass, beside the crackling 
logs, and under the midnight stars, holding in my boyish hands 
the first copy of the Cornutt I ever saw. I can still remember, 
as the red, wind-shaken flame danced on the orange-tinted covers, 
how the figures upon it—the stooping reaper, the man with the 
flail, the sower flinging his seed left-handed—seemed to live. And 
as I turned over the pages beside that lonely camp-fire, Thackeray 
talked with me in his humorously wise fashion ; Anthony Trollope 
held me by the buttonhole ; Elizabeth Barrett Browning sang to 
me ; Matthew Arnold discussed the mystery and charm of litera- 
ture ; and my boyish intelligence stirred and wakened under it all. 
Great, surely, and deathless, is the magic of the printed word! 
Time and distance have no office against it. 

We had started, a little party of four, from Melbourne, to take 
up a sheep-run in what was, at that time, the almost unknown, 
and unsurveyed, remoteness of Queensland. Scores of such parties 
started out about the same time, and on the same errand; and 
each little group was typical of the race to which it belonged, and 
of the process—unscientific, but delightfully characteristic—by 
which, in the British fashion, new lands are settled, and new nations 
created. It was a spray of unrelated, in a sense planless, and quite 
individual energy, which was scattering the seeds of settlement 
over an empty continent. 

The leader of the party, who supplied its capital, was a local 
merchant who was learned in groceries, an expert in commercial 
bookkeeping, but who, as far as knowledge of the bush was con- 
cerned, was ‘naked and unashamed.’ His brother, a divinity 
student from Glasgow University, whose health had broken down, 
had an ignorance, not only of bush life, but of life in general, more 
complete and helpless than ought to be possible even to a divinity 
student. I remember watching, with boyish joy, his first attempt 
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to saddle a horse. He knew the saddle ought to be placed on the 
back of the animal, and so threw it there ; but, as he threw it, the 
girths were caught beneath the saddle, and no means of fastening 
it were discoverable. For perhaps a quarter of an hour the divinity 
student walked round the horse on every side, contemplating it 
with perplexed eyes from either end; and then spent another 
quarter of an hour trying to secure the saddle by making the 
stirrups meet under the horse’s belly. 

A butcher’s assistant, engaged at a weekly salary, was supposed 
—a very vain supposition—to carry all the practical wisdom the 
party needed. I filled the noble office of Jackeroo. I received no 
salary, was to spend one or more years in ‘ getting experience,’ and 
then, with a modest investment of capital, to become a partner in 
the enterprise. I certainly got the ‘experience,’ but not the 
partnership. A pair of more than humanly wise sheep-dogs com- 
pleted the party ; and, it may be added, they were the only members 
of it who knew their business, and did it. 

Sheep—a modest flock of 1500—to start the new station were 
purchased ; but the party had to travel inland from Brisbane to the 
Dawson River, a journey of some hundreds of miles, to take delivery 
of them. 

The caravan consisted of a tilted cart, drawn by a couple of 
horses ; a laden pack-horse, which the ‘ practical ’ man of the party 
—gun on shoulder, and looking like a Spanish smuggler—led by 
the bridle. The pack-horse was a hollow-backed, Roman-nosed, 
hairless-headed grey, named ‘ Baldy’; but by general consent it 
was re-baptised ‘ Balder the Beautiful.’ I was at the Longfellow 
stage of literary development, carried a volume of his poems in my 
pocket, and the verses with that title naturally supplied the new 
name for, perhaps, the most absurd-looking quadruped at that 
moment in Australia. I was the sportsman of the party; and, 
gun in hand, daily took a wide circuit round the tilted cart and the 
pack-horse, as they crept along, to shoot ducks; and still I re- 
remember the quite justifiable anxiety the wise sheep-dogs mani- 
fested, each morning, when I struck off into the bush, and their 
attempts to ‘round’ me up, and bark me back again. It was 
touching, but unflattering. 

When delivery had been taken of the sheep, they had to be 
slowly driven, nibbling as they went, over vast distances of roadless 
plains—plains sea-wide and sky-rimmed; towed across rivers ; 
beguiled through forests ; driven with shouts up steep hill-ranges, 
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and through mountain defiles. For a year, during that expedition, 
I lay down every night with the grass for a bed, and the stars for 
a counterpane, and grew lean, and brown, and hardy in the process, 
a fact which speaks volumes for the Queensland climate. At last 
the station was reached. It was an area as big as a German prin- 
cipality, triangular in shape, with a mountain range for a base, and 
two rivers—the McKenzie and the Isaacs—for the sides, their 
junction forming the apex. But by this time the divinity student’s 
health had broken down. His brother drove him off, mournfully, 
in the tilted cart, to the distant sea-coast, and the ‘ practical ’ man 
and myself, with a wandering shepherd who had been picked up, 
were left to manage affairs. 

Then the blacks came on the station ; the smoke of their fires 
was seen on the hills. They had not long before murdered all the 
‘hands’ on the next station—it was the ‘ next,’ though 200 miles 
distant—and those faint brief eddies of smoke rising above the 
trees were a signature of peril written on the very sky. The 
solitary shepherd fled. The sheep began to ‘lamb.’ There had 
been no rain ; there was no grazs, and the starved dams refused to 
acknowledge, or nourish, their own offspring. The ex-butcher and 
myself—always, it must be remembered, a boy—had some anxious 
weeks ; and over our daily toil, under hot skies, with starving sheep 
and dying lambs, hung the constant expectation that the blacks 
might break in upon us with bloody spears. 

At last the familiar tilted cart crept into sight again. The 
divinity student had been sent back by steamboat to resume his 
theological studies, while his practical brother returned with stores. 
The months spent, creeping with the nibbling sheep across the 
Queensland landscapes, had been for me—almost from my birth 
a hungry reader—a time of literary starvation. The few books the 
party carried had been read to the very bone ; and the leader of the 
party had been charged to put into his tilted cart everything in the 
shape of a book to be bought, borrowed, or stolen, in Rockhampton. 
He brought up about a dozen volumes, one of them a tale which, 
curiously enough, I saw was published in London, only a couple of 
years ago, under another title, pretending to be the fresh work of a 
living author. But the chief treasure brought from the sea-coast 
was a bundle of CorNnuILLs, and the night the tilted cart reached 
the camp—hours after the other members of the party had fallen 
asleep—I hung with fresh, unspoiled appetite over the wonderful 
magazine. Thackeray from its pages began to tell me the 
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adventures of Philip on his way through the world. Anthony 
Trollope lifted the roof from the Framley parsonage, and showed 
the odd, drab-coloured, yet vivid, life there. There were verses by 
George Macdonald and Adelaide Procter ; a jesting poem by Father 
Prout ; pages of Ruskin’s rainbow-coloured prose. 

It was all wonderful, magical, delightful. The lonely plains, 
the silent forest, the river that crept by in the darkness, the sheep 
stirring in the rough yard near, the possible or actual blacks—all 
were forgotten. That copy of a London magazine to my boyish 
eyes was like the magic casement of Keats’s deathless stanzas ; only 
from it I looked out, not on to ‘ the foam of perilous seas in faery 
lands forlorn,’ but upon great cities, ancient universities, and nested 
villages on the other side of the world. Loves and sorrows, villains, 
heroes and heroines, real or imaginary, crept out from between the 
bright golden-tinted covers, and marched in procession through 
my imagination. The hum of London streets, the chatter of Oxford 
dons, the murmur of parsonage gossip, seemed to come through 
space and darkness to my boyish senses. It was all so new, so rich 
and vivid, that it made an ineffaceable impression on my as yet 
untaxed memory and unspoiled imagination. 

I can still remember what impressed me in Thackeray: the 
soft-lapsing rhythm of his prose (as found, say, in his “ Roundabout 
Papers ’)—prose as liquid and musical as the flow of a June brook in 
an English meadow ; and his easy, short-worded English, with no 
more colour in it than light has, and yet as transparent as light. 
I can remember, too, the soft, leisurely play of his humour—the 
pools of tender, natural, yet half-ashamed pathos hidden beneath a 
very thin ice of apparent cynicism. 

Thackeray, I am sometimes tempted to think, might be judged 
better, perhaps, from his “ Roundabout Papers ’ than from anything 
else he ever wrote; and I turned up, a few hours ago, the one I read, 
lying in the grass, at midnight, beside a camp-fire in Queensland ; 
and the sentences stand out on the page exactly as my memory 
pictured them, and had vaguely preserved them, for some fifty years. 
They are as rich in literary charm to a palate which, to-day, is dulled 
and jaded by much over-reading, as they were then to the quick 
sensibilities of a boy’s imagination, kept fresh by a twelve months’ 
fast. Thackeray imagined himself to be a cynic, and he often 
enough posed in the attitude and talked in the accents of a cynic, 
but it was pure affectation. He has a deeper and more unaffected 
tenderness, as well as a truer art, than Dickens. The death of Little 
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Nell—in patches, at least—is fustian ; it trembles on the edge—and 
sometimes goes over the edge—of bathos. But the dying ‘ Adsum’ 
of Colonel Newcome is a touch of the finest art, and it has the 
restraint of true art as well as its magic. 

The ‘ Roundabout Paper’ I first read was written just as the 
shadow of imminent war with the United States, due to the seizure 
of the Southern delegates by Captain Wilkes, had swept over Great 
Britain. Thackeray describes himself as sitting at some entertain- 
ment. In the next stall was an American gentleman whom he 
knew. ‘Good heavens,’ he reflects, ‘is it decreed that you and I 
are authorised to murder each other next week; that my people 
shall be bombarding your cities, destroying your navies, making a 
hideous desolation of your coast ; that our peaceful frontiers shall 
be subject to fire, rapine, and murder?’ Then he draws an ex- 
quisite picture of the black, moving shadow, creeping across the 
whole human landscape, which the bare possibility of war cast on so 
many homes in England ; for Thackeray always saw the human and 
personal side of things. ‘My next-door neighbour, perhaps, has 
parted with her son. Now the ship in which he is, with a thousand 
brave comrades, is ploughing through the stormy midnight ocean. 
Presently (under the flag we know of) the thin red line in which the 
boy forms a speck is winding its way through the vast Canadian 
snows. Another neighbour’s boy is not gone, but is expecting 
orders to sail ; and someone else, besides the circle at home, maybe, 
is in prayer and terror, thinking of the summons which calls the 
young sailor away. By firesides, modest and splendid, all over the 
three kingdoms, sorrow is keeping watch, and myriads of hearts are 
beating with that thought, “ Will they give up the men?” ’ ‘ They 
will never give up the men,’ said the Englishman. ‘ They will never 
give up the men,’ said the American. Thackeray says he never 
expected the men to be given up. The United States, he protests, 
‘did the most courageous act of the war when they sent back the 
Southern Commissioners.’ Who will deny the exquisite charm, the 
wise tenderness of such writing ? 

The CoRNHILL was a great magazine, great even as judged by 
the standard of to-day. Nothing better, judged by literary tests, 
has appeared since it was born in the brain of George Smith, that 
prince of English publishers. As I look to-day over the numbers 
I read under a night sky in Queensland, it is clear, at a glance, how 
much of its writing had the imperishable quality of that literature 
which is for all time. It is rich in thought, in scholarship, in 
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imagination, and in style—that one final literary antiseptic. Of 
what generation yet unborn will not Thackeray be the contem- 
porary ? When will Anthony Trollope or Matthew Arnold want 
readers, or Ruskin cease to quicken to richer music the prose of 
writers yet without name? In some of the early numbers no less 
than three serials ran side by side; and there were novels of the 
quality of Thackeray’s ‘ Philip’ or ‘ Lovel the Widower’ ; of George 
Eliot’s ‘ Romola,’ to say nothing of Anthony Trollope’s ‘ Small 
House at Allington’; ‘ Armadale’ by Wilkie Collins ; ‘ Wives and 
Daughters’ by Mrs. Gaskell; and the ‘Roundabout Papers.’ 
Tennyson and George Macdonald, Tom Hood and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning were its poets; Matthew Arnold and Fitzjames Stephen, 
G. H. Lewes and Herman Merivale sent it essays ; George Augustus 
Sala wrote its gossip. 

George Smith has told in the CorNnuHILL itself the story of the 
scale on which he planned his magazine. It should have the best of 
everything—the wisest thinking, the finest poetry, the most popular 
fiction ; and it is to the imperishable honour of the founder of the 
CorNHILL that he taught English publishing a quite new generosity 
towards authorship. He has told us, for example, how he paid 
Thackeray 3501. a month for the serial rights of a novel yet unwritten ; 
he gave the novelist 1000]. a year for editing the magazine; and 
when the phenomenal success of the venture was realised he doubled 
that salary. He paid Thackeray 12/. a page for the ‘ Roundabout 
Papers’; offered five thousand guineas to Tennyson—a rate of 
more than a guinea a line—for as many lines as are found in the 
“Idylls of the King ’ ; and for the serial rights of “ Romola "—with a 
limited right of subsequent publication in volume form—he offered 
10,000/. The literary payments alone of the CorNuHILL for the first 
four years amounted to over 32,000/., with nearly 4500/. in addition 
for illustrations. And it is exquisitely characteristic of Mr. Smith 
that, while he paid Thackeray 10007. a year for editing the 
CoRNHILL, and doubled that salary after the first number, he prac- 
tically did the editing himself, and records that afterwards he ‘ felt 
pangs of remorse at having been the instrument of imposing upon 
Thackeray an uncongenial task, and not having done more than he 
did to relieve him of the burden.’ 

No wonder that a magazine, planned by a brain so fertile, and 
fed by a generosity so royal, leaped suddenly to the highest place in 
English literature. It must be remembered that such publications 
as the ‘ Friendship’s Offering, for which men like Macaulay and 
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Ruskin wrote, counted it a brilliant success if they reached a sale of 
5000 or 6000 copies. The early numbers of the CorNnuHILL had a 
circulation twenty times as great. A new, vast, unknown—or, at 
least, unexplored—reading constituency was coming into existence; 
and George Smith, if he did not create it, at least discerned its 
approach, and provided for its coming. 

In 1897—more than thirty years after I first read the pages of the 
CoRNHILL with boyish eyes and boyish delight—I had contributed 
to a Melbourne journal a series of historical sketches which, owing 
to exceptional circumstances, had an extraordinary local popularity. 
They were reprinted in Melbourne as a shilling booklet, under the 
title of ‘Deeds that won the Empire’; and—certainly with little 
expectation of notice—one copy of the modest brochure was sent to 
the London ‘ Times’ and another to the London ‘ Spectator ’—my 
favourite English journals. Sir George Clarke long afterwards, at 
Government House in Melbourne, told the writer how he had 
reviewed that tiny and ill-printed volume in the ‘Times.’ The 
‘Spectator’ devoted to it a review of two columns, the largest 
expenditure of critical ink on the smallest object perhaps on record. 
At the moment when both the ‘ Times’ and the ‘ Spectator’ gave 
such attention to the little book, there were only those two copies 
of it in England—a mournful waste of advertising energy. But 
there came a cablegram to Melbourne, inviting the writer of ‘ Deeds 
that won the Empire’ to contribute to the CoRNHILL a study of 
the Battle of Minden; and thus the boy who by a Queensland 
camp-fire had almost his first taste of true literature became a 
contributor to the magazine to which he owed so many pleasant 
hours. Later I was invited by its publishers to write, under the 
title of ‘How England saved Europe,’ a history of the great war 
between France and England which stretched from 1793 to 1815; 
and so began my business relations with one of the great—with 
natural bias I am tempted to say the best—of English publishing 
houses. 

In 1899 1 visited England, and, within twenty-four hours of 
reaching London, found myself in the famous room at 15 Waterloo 
Place—to many writers the best-loved room in London—and met 
Mr. George Smith, the head of the firm. An Australian, by mere 
necessity of geography, dwells remote from the inner and personal 
circles of British authorship ; but here, almost at a breath, I found 
myself at their very centre. George Smith knew more of authors, 
living and dead, than probably any other man in the three kingdoms. 
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The charm of his talk, rich with recollections of great names and 
famous books, was nothing less than bewildering. I had stood, on 
a previous visit to England, in the long, steep, stony street at 
Haworth, looking at the little post-office, and telling my companion 
that it was in that tiny slit that Charlotte Bronté had thrust the 
manuscript of ‘ Jane Eyre.’ I never dreamed that I should sit in 
London, and chat with the publisher into whose hands the immortal 
book had come. But here I had the whole story—with a score of 
others—told at first-hand. One of the best journalists in London 
was my companion on that visit. When we had left he stopped in 
the street, took off his hat, ran his hand, with a sort of fury, through 
his hair, and cried, ‘ What a world of good “copy” has gone to 
waste in that room !’ 

London is rich in good talkers and striking personalities; but 
Idoubt if, at that moment, it held a more interesting man than 
George Smith ; certainly none who had been in touch for a longer 
period with English writers. The list of authors whose works he 
had published stretches across two generations—from, say, G. P. R. 
James at one end to Mrs. Humphry Ward at the other. To me 
G. P. R. James represented the stone age of literature; and as I 
listened to Mr. Smith describing that particular writer, it seemed 
as if the ‘ two horsemen,’ with whose performances the romances of 
Mr. G. P. R. James always began, rode boldly, to my astonished 
eyes, out of the pea-green covers of those long-forgotten volumes. 
The line of authors for whom Mr. Smith acted as publisher stretched 
from Darwin to Ruskin, from Leigh Hunt to George Eliot, from 
Charles Lever to Charles Reade. 

I enjoyed, later, the distinction of being a guest at one of the 
famous CoRNHILL dinners; the other guests being a circle of 
well-known and distinguished writers. Now, for an Australian, 
distance in space has almost the effect of distance in time; and 
even a living writer 12,000 miles off is, when set in that vast per- 
spective, a classic. He has the scale, the remoteness, the distinction, 
of history. And to sit at the same table with, say, a score of men 
whose books have been a delight for years, was, it must be repeated, 
for a simple-minded Australian an experience nothing less than 
memorable. But the most striking and interesting figure amongst 
those authors of many books was the man who, though he had 
published many volumes, had written none. I knew Mr. George 
Smith for only a few months, but his character was so open, the 
qualities in it so vivid, the individuality so distinct, that the mental 
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impression he left was as definite as that which a steel die leaves on 
a coin. 

He had visibly, and in a very high degree, the qualities which 
make a successful man of affairs: the masterful will; the quick, 
methodical and vigilant mind ; the glance which saw everything; 
the memory which forgot nothing; the habit of swift decision; 
the courage that took great risks with absolute serenity. He was, 
in the realm of practical things, a true leader of men. And yet, 
linked to these fine qualities was an exquisite modesty ; a simplicity 
nothing less than beautiful. Nothing was more delightful than the 
visible reverence he had for literature. The unaffected and generous 
respect he had for literary qualities is really the key to the spirit 
in which he carried on his work as a publisher. His relations with 
authors were much more of a personal than of a business character. 
He treated them as possessors of raré~gifts to which he himself 
had no pretension. To be of service to them in the realm of 
practical affairs was a gladness, not to say a duty. Few things 
impressed me more than the spectacle of a man so able and masterful 
—so rich in the very gifts writers lack—sitting in a company of 
authors. The easy, gracious, modest courtesy he showed them was 
altogether beautiful. 

Although George Smith loved literature so much, he would have 
smiled if told that he himself possessed any literary gift. And yet 
anyone who heard him talk, and noted his felicity of phrase, his 
instinct for the picturesque, his sure sense of humour, and the 
swiftness of his mind, could not doubt his power to write, and to 
write well. He could have written a volume of literary recollec- 
tions which would have been the delight of generations yet to 
come. That he did not write such a book is a loss to English 
literature. 

It may be added that the literature which Mr. Smith loved so 
well and served so generously has not been kind to him. His 
recollections are unwritten. He died too soon for those public 
honours which not merely that magnificent work, the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ but his whole career would, it is certainly 
known, have brought to him. But he lives in the grateful and 
admiring memory of more English writers than, perhaps, any other 
man of his generation. When Millais was dying, and speech had 
failed him, he wrote on a slate the words ‘I should like to see 
George Smith, the kindest man and the best gentleman I have had 
to deal with.’ And those words, scribbled painfully on a slate by 
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the dying hand of a great artist, might well be the epitaph of George 
Smith. 

For myself, when I visited England again, in 1905, my first act 
in London—before I slept, or called on a friend—was to visit the 
crypt in St. Paul’s, and stand for a moment, bare-headed, before the 
memorial tablet with its simple inscription, the record, by friends 
who loved him, of the man ‘ to whom English Literature owes the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” and whose warmth of heart 
endeared him to men of letters of his time.’ This is the last word 


of a career so successful and of a character so beautiful. 
W. H. Fitcuertt. 











MIDDLE AGE TO—YOUTH. 


So, tis your Jubilee to-day ! 

And you have reached that period chilly 
When mortal men are bald, or grey, 

And some grow wise, and more grow silly, 


When with our life’s decreasing span 
To make our will ’s a painful duty, 
And individuals who can 
Read Cicero ‘ De Senectute,’— 


When circulation slackly goes, 

And minds are slow that once were speedy, 
And poets take to writing prose— 

These are the signs : experto crede ; 


For, ’spite the bold pretence of youth, 
No subtle plea or pretext shifty 

Can quite conceal the grisly truth 
That twenty-five by two is—fifty. 


But you, Cornuiti! display no whit 
Of gloomy Age, that spectre horrid, 
Nor Time hath any wrinkles writ 
As yet upon your saffron forehead ; 


Still on your genial page abound 
Wisdom and wit in monthly plenty ; 
Your circulation ’s just as sound 
As when you were a youth of twenty ! 


Ne’er less than now your shadow grow ! 
Thus, in that not (alas!) remote age 

When babes of fifty years ago 

Are most in graves and some in dotage, 





MIDDLE AGE TO—YOUTH. 


While periodicals in tribes 
Defy respectable tradition, 
And hosts of mere illiterate scribes 
Still break the head of poor old Priscian, 


Yet may your purer pen recall 
Your ardent youth’s remembered glories, 
The mantle of immortals fall 


Upon their backs who write your stories ! 
A. D. Goptey. 














ENVOI. 


BY MRS. GEORGE SMITH. 


Being one of those closely associated with the early days of the 
‘Cornhill,’ I have been asked to fill a short space in tts pages to-day. 
As I look back on the fifty years that have passed since the first birth. 
day of the ‘ Cornhill’ many happy memories come to my mind of the 
hopes and the fears of its young beginnings, of the joy of ts early 
triumphs, and of the enthusiasm of those who launched i on is 
successful voyage. 

But those memories bring sadder thoughts in their train when I 
realise how few of those first friends of the Magazine are left to greet 
it on tts Jubilee. 

All has been said, and so well said, of the Magazine’s career jrom 
its first birthday until its fiftieth that my memories of the past are not 
needed to add to its history ; but I am glad to have the opportunity of 
recording my grateful remembrance of those kind and steadfast friends 
who have carried on the high traditions of the early ‘ Cornhill’ through 
these many years, and of those who have now marked tts Jubilee with 
words of generous praise. 

To all, both at home and over seas, I would offer warm thanks and 
congratulations, but specially I must name the dear friend of many 
years, Lady Ritchie ; although she cannot look back through so long a 
vista of time as I can, she can share with me many of the recollections 
of those early days, when I first knew her and her father, 
Mr. Thackeray, ané that is one of the happiest memories of my life. 

And to the younger contributors to the ‘ Cornhill, many of them 
only known to me through ts pages, I can say ‘God speed,’ feeling 
very sure that they will carry on tts good traditions towards a second 
happy Jubilee. 

E. 8. 











t 1876 


From the picture patted by G. F. Watts, R.A. 

















CANADIAN BORN} 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ou! the freshness of the morning on Lake Louise ! 

It was barely eight o’clock, yet Elizabeth Merton had already 
taken her coffee on the hotel verandah, and was out wandering by 
herself. The hotel, which is nearly six thousand feet above the 
sea, had only just been opened for its summer guests, and Elizabeth 
and her party were its first inmates. Anderson indeed had arranged 
their coming, and was to have brought them hither himself. But 
on the night of the party’s return to Laffan he had been hastily 
summoned by telegraph to a consultation of engineers on a difficult 
matter of railway grading in the Kootenay district. Delaine, 
knocking at his door in the morning, had found him flown. A note 
for Lady Merton explained his flight, gave all directions for the 
drive to Lake Louise, and expressed his hope to be with them again 
as expeditiously as possible. Three days had now elapsed since he 
had left them. Delaine, rather to Elizabeth’s astonishment, had 
once or twict inquired when he might be expected to return. 


Elizabeth found a little path by the lake shore, and pursued it a 
short way ; but presently the splendour and the beauty overpowered 
her ; her feet paused of themselves. She sat down on a jutting 
promontory of rock, and lost herself in the forms and hues of the 
morning. In front of her rose a wall of glacier sheer out of the water 
and thousands of feet above the lake, into the clear brilliance of 
the sky. On either side of its dazzling whiteness, mountains of 
rose-coloured rock, fledged with pine, fell steeply to the water’s 
edge, enclosing and holding up the glacier; and vast rock pinnacles 
of a paler rose, melting into gold, broke, here and there, the gleam- 
ing splendour of the ice. The sun, just topping the great basin, 
kindled the ice surfaces, and all the glistening pinks and yellows, 
the pale purples and blood-crimsons of the rocks, to flame and 


' Copyright, 1909, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, in the United States of America, 
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splendour ; while shadows of coolest azure still held the hollows 
and caves of the glacier. Deep in the motionless lake, the shining 
snows repeated themselves, so also the rose-red rocks, the blue 
shadows, the dark buttressing crags with their pines. Height 
beyond height, glory beyond glory,—from the reality above, the 
eye descended to its lovelier image below, which lay there, 
enchanted and insubstantial, Nature’s dream of itself. 

The sky was pure light; the air pure fragrance. Heavy dews 
dripped from the pines and the moss, and sparkled in the sun. 
Beside Elizabeth, under a group of pines, lay a bed of snow-lilies, 
their golden heads dew-drenched, waiting for the touch of the 
morning, waiting, too—so she thought—for that Canadian poet 
who will yet place them in English verse beside the daffodils of 
Westmoreland. 

She could hardly breathe for delight. The Alps, whether in 
their Swiss or Italian aspects, were dear and familiar to her. She 
climbed nimbly and well ; and her senses knew the magic of high 
places. But never surely had even travelled eyes beheld a nobler 
fantasy of Nature than that composed by these snows and forests 
of Lake Louise; such rocks of opal and pearl; such dark grada- 
tions of splendour in calm water; such balanced intricacy and 
harmony in the building of this ice-palace that reared its majesty 
above the lake ; such beauty of subordinate and converging out- 
line in the supporting mountains on either hand; as though the 
Earth-Spirit had lingered on his work, finishing and caressing it in 
conscious joy. 

And in Elizabeth’s heart too there was a freshness of spring; 
an overflow of something elemental and irresistible. 

Yet, strangely enough, it was at that moment expressing itself 
in regret and compunction. Since the dawn, that morning, she 
had been unable to sleep. The strong light, the pricking air, had 
kept her wakeful; and she had been employing her time in writing 
to her mother, who was also her friend. 

. . » ‘Dear little mother,—You will say I have been unkind— 
I say it to myself. But would it really have been fairer if I had 
forbidden him to join us? There was just a chance—it seems 
ridiculous now—but there was—I confess it! And by my letter 
from Toronto—though really my little note might have been written 
to anybody—I as good as said so to him, “ Come and throw the dice 
—and let us see what falls out!” Practically, that is what it 
amounted to—I admit it in sackcloth and ashes. Well !—we have 
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thrown the dice—and it won’tdo! No,it won’t,itwon’t do! And 
it is somehow all my fault—which is abominable. But I see now, 
what I never saw at home or in Italy, that he is a thousand years 
older than I—that I should weary and jar upon him at every 
turn, were I to marry him. Also I have discovered—out here— 
I believe, darling, you have known it all along!—that there is at 
the very root of me a kind of savage—a creature that hates fish- 
knives and finger-glasses and dressing for dinner—the things I 
have done all my life, and Arthur Delaine will go on doing all his. 
Also that I never want to see a museum again—at least, not for 
a long time ; and that I don’t care twopence whether Herculaneum 
is excavated or not ! 

‘Isn’t it shocking? I can’t explain myself; and poor Mr. 
Arthur evidently can’t make head or tail of me, and thinks me a 
little mad. So I am ina sense. I am suffering from a new kind 
of folie des grandeurs. The world has suddenly grown so big ; 
everything in the human story—all its simple fundamental things 
at least—is writ so large here. Hope and ambition—love and 
courage—the man wrestling with the earth—the woman who bears 
and brings up children—it is as though I had never felt, never 
seen them before. They rise out of the dust and mist of our modern 
life—great shapes warm from the breast of Nature—and I hold 
my breath. Behind them, for landscape, all the dumb age-long past 
of these plains and mountains ; and in front, the future on the 
loom, and the young radiant nation, shuttle in hand, moving to 
and fro at her unfolding task !—— 

‘How unfair to Mr. Arthur that this queer intoxication of mine 
should have altered him so in my foolish eyes !—as though one had 
scrubbed all the golden varnish from an old picture, and left it 
crude and charmless. It is not his fault—it is mine. In Europe 
we loved the same things; his pleasure kindled mine. But here he 
enjoys nothing that I enjoy ; he is longing for a tiresome day to 
end, when my heart is just singing for delight. For it is not only 
Canada in the large that holds me, but all its dear, human, dusty, 
incoherent detail—all its clatter of new towns and spreading 
farms—of pushing railways and young parliaments—of road- 
making and bridge-making—of saw mills and lumber camps—detail 
so different from anything I have ever discussed with Arthur 
Delaine before. Some of it is ugly, I know—I don’t care! It is 
like a Rembrandt ugliness—that only helps and ministers to a 
stronger beauty, the beauty of prairie and sky, and the beauty of 
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the human battle, the battle of blood and brain, with the earth 
and her forces. 

‘ Enter these enchanted woods, ye who dare !’ 

‘There is a man here—a Mr. George Anderson, of whom I told 
you something in my last letter—who seems to embody the very 
life of this country, to be the prairie, and the railway, and the 
forest—their very spirit and avatar. Personally, he is often sad; 
his own life has been hard; and yet the heart of him is all hope 
and courage, all delight too in the daily planning and wrestling, 
the contrivance and the cleverness, the rifling and outwitting of 
Nature—that makes a Canadian—at any rate, a Western Canadian. 
I suppose he doesn’t-know anything about art. Mr. Arthur seems 
to have nothing in common with him; but there is in him that 
rush and energy of life, from which, surely, art and poetry spring ? 
—when the time is ripe. 

‘Don’t of course imagine anything absurd! He is just a young 
Scotch engineer, whoseems to have made some money as people do 
make money here—quickly and honestly—and is shortly going into 
Parliament. They say that heis sure to be a great man. To us— 
to Philip and me, he has been extremely kind. I only meant that 
he seems to be in place here—or anywhere, indeed, where the world 
is moving; while Mr. Arthur, in Canada, isa walking anachronism. 
He is out of perspective ; he doesn’t fit. 

‘You will say, of course, that if I married him, it would not be 
to live in Canada, and once at home again, the old estimates and 
«values ” would reassert themselves. But in a sense—don’t be 
alarmed !—I shall always live in Canada. Or, rather, I shall never 
be quite the same again; and Mr. Arthur would find me a restless, 
impracticable, discontented woman. 

‘Would it not really be kinder if I suggested to him to go home 
by California, while we come back again through the Rockies! 
Don’t you think it would? I feel that I have begun to get on his 
nerves—as he on mine. If you were only here! But, I assure you, 
he doesn’t look miserable ; and I think he will bear up very well. 
And if it will be any comfort to you to be told that I know what 
is meant by the gnawing of the little worm, Compunction, then 
be comforted, dearest; for it gnaws horribly, and out of all 
proportion—I vow—to my crimes. 

‘ Philip is better on the whole, and has taken an enormous fancy 
to Mr. Anderson. But, as I have told you all along, he is not s0 
much better as you and I hoped he would be. I take every care 
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of him that I can, but you know that he is not wax, when it comes 
to managing. However, Mr. Anderson has been a great help.’ 


Recollections of this letter, and other thoughts besides, coming 
from much deeper strata of the mind than she had been willing to 
reveal to her mother, kept slipping at intervals through Elizabeth’s 
consciousness, as she sat beside the lake. 

A step beside her startled her, and she looked up to see Delaine 
approaching. 

‘ Out already, Mr. Arthur! But J have had breakfast!’ 

‘So have I. What a place!’ 

Elizabeth did not answer, but her smiling eyes swept the glorious 
circle of the lake. 

‘How soon will it all be spoilt and vulgarised ? ’ said Delainc, 
with a shrug. ‘ Next year, I suppose, a funicular, to the top of the 
glacier.’ 

Elizabeth cried out. 

‘Why not ?’ he asked her, as he rather coolly and deliberately 
took his seat beside her. ‘ You applaud telephones on the prairies ; 
why not funiculars here ? ’ 

‘ The one serves, the other spoils,’ said Elizabeth eagerly. 

‘Serves whom? Spoils what?’ The voice was cold. ‘ All 
travellers are not like yourself.’ 

‘I am not afraid. The Canadians will guard their heritage.’ 

* How dull England will seem to you when you go back to it!’ 
he said to her, after a moment. His tone had an under note of 
bitterness which Elizabeth uncomfortably recognised. 

‘Oh! I have a way of liking what I must like,’ she said, hur- 
riedly. ‘Just now, certainly, I am in love with deserts—flat or 
mountainous—tempered by a private car.’ 

He laughed perfunctorily. And suddenly it seemed to her that 
he had come out to seek her with a purpose, and that a critical 
moment might be approaching. Her cheeks flushed, and to hide 
them she leant over the water’s edge and began to trail her finger 
in its clear wave. 

He, however, sat in hesitation, looking at her, the prey of 
thoughts to which she had no clue. He could not make up his 
mind, though he had just spent an almost sleepless night on the 
attempt to do it. 

| The silence became embarrassing. Then, if he still groped, she 
seemed to see her way, and took it. 
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‘It was very good of you to come out and join ou 
wanderings,’ she said suddenly. Her voice was clear and kind. 
He started. 

‘You know I could ask for nothing better,’ was his slow reply, 
not without dignity. ‘It has been an immense privilege to see 
you like this, day by day.’ 

Elizabeth’s pulse quickened. 

‘How can I manage it?’ she desperately thought. ‘ But J 
must——’ 

‘ That’s very sweet of you,’ she said aloud, ‘ when I have bored 
you so with my raptures. And now it’s coming to an end, like all 


nice things. Philip and I think of staying a little in Vancouver. 


And the Governor has asked us to go over to Victoria for a few 
days. You, I suppose, will be doing the proper round, and going 
back by Seattle and San Francisco ? ’ 

Delaine received the blow—and understood it. There had been 
no definite plans ahead. Tacitly, it had been assumed, he thought, 
that he was to return with them to Montreal and England. This 
gentle question, then, was Elizabeth’s way of telling him that his 
hopes were vain and his journey fruitless. 

He had not often been crossed in his life, and a flood of resent- 
me» surged up in a very perplexed mind. 

‘Thank you. Yes—I shall go home by San Francisco.’ 

The touch of haughtiness in his manner, the manner of one 
accustomed all his life to be a prominent and considered person in 
the world, did not disguise from Elizabeth the soreness underneath. 
It was hard to hurt her old friend. But she could only sit as 
though she felt nothing—meant nothing—of any importance. 

And she achieved it to perfection. Delaine, through all his 
tumult of feeling, was sharply conscious of her grace, her reticence, 
her soft dignity. They were exactly what he coveted in a wife— 
what he hoped he had captured in Elizabeth. How was it they 
had been snatched from him? He turned blindly on the obstacle 
that had risen in his path, and the secret he had not yet decided 
how to handle began to run away with him. 

He bent forward, with a slightly heightened colour. 

‘Lady Merton !—we might not have another opportunity —will 
you allow me a few frank words with you—the privilege of an old 
friend ? ’ 

Elizabeth turned her face to him, and a pair of startled eyes 
that tried not to waver. 
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‘ Of course, Mr. Arthur,’ she said smiling. ‘ Have I been doing 
anything dreadful ? ’ 

‘ May I ask what you personally know of this Mr. Anderson ? ’ 

He saw—or thought he saw—her brace herself under the sudden 
surprise of the name, and her momentary discomfiture pleased him. 

‘What I know of Mr. Anderson?’ she repeated wondering. 
‘Why, no more than we all know. What do you mean, Mr. Arthur ? 
Ah, yes, I remember, you first met him at Winnipeg ; we made 
acquaintance with him the day before.’ 

‘ For the first time ? But you are now seeing a great deal of him. 
Are you quite sure—forgive me if I seem impertinent—that he is 
—quite the person to be admitted to your daily companionship ?’ 

He spoke slowly and harshly. The effort required before a 
naturally amiable and nervous man could bring himself to put such 
an uncomfortable question made it appear particularly offensive. 

‘Our daily companionship ?’ repeated Elizabeth in bewilder- 
ment. ‘ What car you mean, Mr. Arthur? What is wrong with 
Mr. Anderson ? * ou saw that everybody at Winnipeg seemed to 
know him and respect him ; people like the Chief Justice, and the 
Senator—what was his name ?—and Monsieur Mariette. I don’t 
understand why you ask me such a thing. Why should we suppose 
there are any mysteries about Mr. Anderson ?’ 

Unconsciously her slight figure had stiffened, her voice had 
changed. 

Delaine felt an admonitory qualm. He would have drawn back ; 
but it was too late. He went on doggedly— 

‘Were not all these persons you name acquainted with Mr. 
Anderson in his public capacity ? His success in the strike of last 
year brought him a great notoriety. But his private history— 
his family and antecedents—have you gathered anything at all 
about them ? ’ 

Something that he could not decipher flashed through Elizabeth’s 
expression. It was a strange and thrilling sense that what she had 
gathered she would not reveal—for a kingdom ! 

‘Monsieur Mariette told me all that anyone need want to 
know!’ she cried, breathing quick. ‘ Ask him what he thinks— 
what he feels! But if you ask me, I think Mr. Anderson carries 
his history in his face.’ 

Delaine pondered a moment, while Elizabeth waited, challenging, 
expectant, her brown eyes all vivacity. 

“ Well—some facts have come to my knowledge,’ he said, at 
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last, ‘which have made me ask you these questions. My only 
object—you must, you will admit that !—is to save you possible 
pain—a possible shock.’ 

“Mr. Arthur! ’—the voice was peremptory— If you have 
learnt anything about Mr. Anderson’s private history—by chance— 
without his knowledge—that perhaps he would rather we did not 
know—I beg you will not tell me—indeed—please !—I forbid you 
to tell me. We owe him much kindness these last few weeks, 
I cannot gossip about him behind his back.’ 

All her fine slenderness of form, her small delicacy of feature, 
seemed to him tense and vibrating, like some precise and perfect 
instrument strained to express a human feeling or intention. But 
what feeling ? While he divined it, was she herself unconscious of 
it? His bitterness grew. 

* Dear Lady Merton !—can you not trust an old friend ? ’ 

She did not soften. 

“I do trust him. But—’ her smile flashed—‘even new 
acquaintances have their rights.’ 

* You will not understand,’ he said, earnestly. ‘ What is in my 
mind came to me, through no wish or will of mine. You cannot 
suppose that I have been prying into Mr. Anderson’s affairs! 
But now that the information is mine, I feel a great responsibility 
towards you.’ 

‘Don’t feel it. I am a wilful woman.’ 

‘A rather perplexing one! May I at least be sure that ’—he 
hesitated—‘ that you will be on your guard ? ’ 

‘On my guard? ’—she lifted her eyebrows proudly—‘ and 
against what ? ’ 

‘ That is precisely what you won’t let me tell you.’ 

She laughed,—a little fiercely. 

“There we are; no forrarder. But please remember, Mr. 
Arthur, how soon we shall all be separating. Nothing very dreadful 
can happen in these few days—can it ?’ 

For the first time was there a touch of malice in her smile? 

Delaine rose, took one or two turns along the path in front of 
her, and then suddenly stopped beside her. 

‘I think ’"—he said, with emphasis, ‘that Mr. Anderson will 
probably find himself summoned away—immediately—before you 
get to Vancouver. But that I will discuss with him. You could give 
me no address, so I have not been able to communicate with him.’ 

Again Elizabeth’s eyebrows went up. She rose. 
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‘ Of course you will do what you think best. Shall we go back 
to the hotel ¢ ’ 

They walked along in silence. He saw that she was excited, 
and that he had completely missed his stroke ; but he did not see 
how to mend the situation. 

‘Oh! there is Philip, going to fish,’ said Elizabeth at last, as 
though nothing had happened. ‘I wondered what could possibly 
have got him up so early.’ 

Philip waved to her as she spoke, shouting something which the 
mountain echoes absorbed. He was accompanied by a young man, 
who seemed to be attached to the hotel as guide, fisherman, hunter, 
—at the pleasure of visitors. But Elizabeth had already discovered 
that he had the speech of a gentleman, and attended the University 
of Manitoba during the winter. In the absence of Anderson, Philip 
had no doubt annexed him for the morning 

There was a pile of logs lying on the lake side. Philip, rod in 
hand, began to scramble over them to a point where several large 
trunks overhung deep water. His companion meanwhile was 
seated on the moss, busy with some preparations. 

‘IT hope Philip will be careful,’ said Delaine, suddenly. “ There 
is nothing so slippery as logs.’ 

Elizabeth, who had been dreaming, looked up anxiously, 
As she did so Philip, high perched on the furthest logs, turned again 
to shout to his sister, his light figure clear against the sunlit distance. 
Then the figure wavered, there was a sound of crashing wood, and 
Philip fell headforemost into the lake before him. 

The young man on the bank looked up, threw away his rod 
and his coat, and was just plunging into the lake when he was 
anticipated by another man who had come running down the 
bank of the hotel, and was already in the water. Elizabeth, as she 
rushed along the edge, recognised Anderson. Philip seemed to have 
disappeared ; but Anderson dived, and presently emerged with a 
limp burden. The guide was now aiding him, and between them 
they brought young Gaddesden to land. The whole thing passed so 
rapidly that Delaine and Elizabeth, running at full speed, had hardly 
reached the spot before Anderson was on the shore, bearing the lad 
in his arms. 

Elizabeth bent over him with a moan of anguish. He seemed 
to her dead. 

“He has only fainted,’ said Anderson peremptorily. ‘ We must 
get him in.’ And he hurried on, refusing Delaine’s help, carrying 
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the thin body apparently with ease along the path and up the steps 
to the hotel. The guide had already been sent flying ahead to 
warn the household. 


Thus, by one of the commonplace accidents of travel, the whole 
scene was changed for this group of travellers. Philip Gaddesden 
would have taken small harm from his tumble into the lake, but 
for the fact that the effects of rheumatic fever were still upon him, 
As it was a certain amount of fever, and some heart-symptoms that 
it was thought had been overcome, reappeared, and within a few 
hours of the accident it became plain that, although he was in 
no danger, they would be detained at least ten days, perhaps a 
fortnight, at Lake Louise. Elizabeth sat down in deep despondency 
to write to her mother, and then lingered awhile with the latter 
before her, her head in her hands, pondering with emotion what she 
and Philip owed to George Anderson, who had, it seemed, arrived 
by a night train, and walked up to the hotel, in the very nick of 
time. As tothe accident itself, no doubt the guide, a fine swimmer 
and coureur de bois, would have been sufficient, unaided, to save her 
brother. But after all it was Anderson’s strong arms that had 
drawn him from the icy depths of the lake, and carried him to 
safety. And since! Never had telephone and railway, and 
general knowledge of the resources at command, been worked 
more skilfully than by him, and the kind people of the hotel. 
‘Don’t be the least anxious ’"—she had written to her mother— 
“we have a capital doctor—all the chemist’s stuff we want—and 
we could have a nurse at any moment. Mr. Anderson has only 
to order one up from the camp hospital in the pass. But for the 
present, Simpson and I are enough for the nursing.’ 

She heard voices in the next room ; a faint question from Philip, 
Anderson replying. What an influence this man of strong character 
had already obtained over her wilful, self-indulgent brother! She 
saw the signs of it in many directions ; and she was passionately 
grateful for it. Her thoughts went wandering back over the past 
three weeks—over the whole gradual unveiling of Anderson’s person- 
ality. She recalled her first impressions of him the day of the ‘sink- 
hole.’ Anordinary, strong, capable, ambitious young man, full of 
practical interests, with brusque manners, and a visible lack of 
some of the outer wrappings to which she was accustomed :—it 
was so that she had first envisaged him. Then at Winnipeg— 
through Mariette and others—she had seen him as other men saw 
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him, his seniors and contemporaries, the men engaged with him in 
the making of this vast country. She had appreciated his character 
in what might be hereafter, apparently, its public aspects; the 
character of one for whom the world surrounding him was eagerly 
prophesying a future and a career. His profound loyalty to 
Canada, and to certain unspoken ideals behind, which were really 
the source of the loyalty ; the atmosphere at once democratic and 
imperial in which his thoughts and desires moved, which had more 
than once communicated its passion to her; a touch of poetry, 
of melancholy, of greatness even—all this she had gradually per- 
ceived. Winnipeg and the prairie journey had developed him thus 
before her. 

So much for the second stage in her knowledge of him. 
There was a third ; she was in the midst of it. Her face flooded 
with colour against her will. ‘ Out of the strong shall come forth 
sweetness.’ The words rushed into her mind. She hoped, as one 
who wished him well, that he would marry soon and happily. And 
the woman who married him would find it no tame future. 

Suddenly Delaine’s warnings occurred to her. She laughed, a 
little hysterically. ; 

Could anyone have shown himself more helpless, useless, incom- 
petent, than Arthur Delaine since the accident ? Yet he was still 
on the spot. She realised, indeed, that it was hardly possible for 
their old friend to desert them under the circumstances. But 
he merely represented an additional burden. 

A knock at her sitting-room door disturbed her. Anderson 
appeared. 

‘I am off to Banff, Lady Merton,’ he said, from the threshold. 
‘I think I have all your commissions. Is your letter ready ? ’ 

She sealed it and gave it him. Then she looked up at him; 
and for the first time he saw her tremulous and shaken ; not for her 
brother, but for himself. 

‘I don’t know how to thank you.’ She offered her hand; and 
one of those beautiful looks—generous, friendly, sincere—of which 
she had the secret. 

He, too, flushed, his eyes held a moment by hers. Then he, 
somewhat brusquely, disengaged himself. 

‘Why, I did nothing! He was in no danger; the guide would 
have had him out in a twinkle. I wish—’ he frowned—‘ you 
wouldn’t look so done up over it.’ 

‘Oh! Iam all right.’ 
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‘I brought you a book this morning. Mercifully I left it in the 
drawing-room, so it hasn’t been in the lake.’ 

He drew it from his pocket. It was a French novel she had 
expressed a wish to read. 

She exclaimed, 

‘ How did you get it ? * 

‘I found Mariette had it with him. He sends it me from 
Vancouver. Will you promise to read it—and rest ? ’ 

He drew a sofa towards the window. The June sunset was 
blazing on the glacier without. 

Would he next offer to put a shawl over her, and tuck her up ? 
She retreated hastily to the writing-table, one hand upon it. He 
saw the lines of her grey dress, her small neck and head, the 
Quakerish smoothness of her brown hair, against the light. The 
little figure was grace, refinement, embodied. But it was a grace 
that implied an environment—the cosmopolitan, luxurious environ- 
ment, in which such women naturally move. 

His look clouded. He said a hasty good-bye and departed. 
Elizabeth was left breathing quick, one hand on her breast. It 
was as though she had escaped something—or missed something. 


As he left the hotel, Anderson found himself intercepted by 
Delaine in the garden, and paused at once to give him the latest 
news. 

‘The report is really good, everything considered,’ he said, 
with a cordiality born of their common anxiety ; and he repeated 
the doctor’s last words to himself. 

‘Excellent!’ said Delaine; then, clearing his throat, ‘ Mr. 
Anderson, may I have some conversation with you ? ’ 

Anderson looked surprised, threw him a keen glance, and 
invited him to accompany him part of the way to Laggan. They 
turned into a solitary road, running between woods. It was late 
evening, and the sun was striking through the Laggan valley 
beneath them in low shafts of gold and purple. 

‘I am afraid what I have to say will be disagreeable to you, 
began Delaine, abruptly. ‘And on this particular day—when we 
owe you so much—it is more than disagreeable to myself. But! 
have no choice. By some extraordinary chance, with which I beg 

you to believe my own will has had nothing to do, I have become 
acquainted with something—something that concerns you privately 
—something that I fear will be a great shock to you.’ 
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Anderson stood still. 

‘What can you possibly mean ?’ he said, in growing amazement. 

‘I was accosted the night before last, as I was strolling along 
the railway line, by a man I had never seen before, a man who— 
pardon me, it is most painful to me to seem to be interfering with 
anyone’s private affairs—who announced himself as——’ the 
speaker’s nervous stammer intervened before he jerked out the 
words—‘ as your father ! ” 

‘As my father? Somebody must be mad!’ said Anderson 
quietly. ‘My father has been dead ten years.’ 

‘T am afraid there is a mistake. The man who spoke to me is 
aware that you suppose him dead—he had his own reasons, he 
declares, for allowing you to remain under a misconception ; he now 
wishes to reopen communications with you, and to my great regret, 
to my indignation, I may say, he chose me—an entire stranger— 
as his intermediary. He seems to have watched our party all the 
way from Winnipeg, where he first saw you, casually, in the street. 
Naturally I tried to escape from him—to refer him to you. But 
I could not possibly escape from him, at night, with no road for 
either of us but the railway line. I was at his mercy.’ 

‘What was his reason for not coming direct to me ? ’ 

They were still pausing in the road. Delaine could see in the 
failing light that Anderson had grown pale. But he perceived 
also an expression of scornful impatience in the blue eyes fixed 
tpon him 

‘He professed to be afraid 

‘That I should murder him?’ said Anderson with a laugh. 
‘ And he told you some sort of a story ?’ 

‘A long one, I regret to say.’ 

‘And not to my credit ?’ 

‘The tone of it was certainly hostile. I would rather not 
repeat it.’ 

‘I should not dream of asking you to do so. And where is 
this precious individual to be found ? ’ 

Delaine named the address which had been given him—of a 
lodging mainly for railway men near Laggan. 

*T will look him up,’ said Anderson briefly. ‘The whole story 
of course is a mere attempt to get money—for what reason I do 
not know; but I will look into it.’ 

Delaine was silent. Anderson divined from his manner that 
he believed the story true. In the minds of both the thought of 
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Lady Merton emerged. Anderson scorned to ask, ‘ Have you said 
anything to them?’ and Delaine was conscious of a nervous fear 
lest he should ask it. In the light of the countenance beside him, 
no less than of the event of the day, his behaviour of the morning 
began to seem to him more than disputable. In the morning 
he had seemed to himself the defender of Elizabeth and the class 
to which they both belonged against low-born adventurers with 
disreputable pasts. But as he stood there, confronting the 
‘adventurer,’ his conscience as a gentleman—which was his main 
and typical conscience—pricked him. 

The inward qualm, however, only stiffened his manner. And 
Anderson asked nothing. He turned towards Laggan. 

‘Good-night. I will let you know the result of my investiga- 
tions.’ And, with the shortest of nods, he went off at a swinging 
pace down the road. 

‘I have only done my duty,’ argued Delaine with himself as 
he returned to the hotel. ‘It was uncommonly difficult to do it 
at such a moment! But to him I have no obligations whatever; 
my obligations are to Lady Merton and her family.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was dark when Anderson reached Laggan, if that can be called 
darkness which was rather a starry twilight, interfused with the 
whiteness of snowfield and glacier. He first of all despatched a 
message to Banff for Elizabeth’s commissions. Then he made 
straight for the ugly frame house of which Delaine had given him 
the address. It was kept by a couple well known to him, an 
Irishman and his wife who made their living partly by odd jobs 
on the railway, partly by lodging men in search of work in the 
various construction camps of the line. To all such persons 
Anderson was a familiar figure, especially since the great strike 
of the year before. 

The house stood by itself in a plot of cleared ground, some two 
or three hundred yards from the railway station. A rough road 
through the pine wood led up to it. 

Anderson knocked, and Mrs. Ginnell came to the door, a tired, 
‘and apparently sulky woman. 

‘I hear you have a lodger here, Mrs. Ginnell,’ said Anderson, 
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standing in the doorway, ‘a man called McEwen; and that he 
wants to see me on some business or other.’ 

Mrs. Ginnell’s countenance darkened. 

‘We have an old man here, Mr. Anderson, as answers to that 
name, but you'll get no business out of him—and I don’t believe 
he have any business with any decent crater. When he arrive 
two days ago he was the worse for liquor, took on at Calgary. I 
made my husband look after him that night to see he didn’t get 
at nothing, but yesterday he slipped us both, an’ I believe he’s 
now in that there outhouse, a-sleeping it off. Old men like him 
should be sent somewhere safe, an’ kep’ there.’ 

‘Tl go and see if he’s awake, Mrs. Ginnell. Don’t you trouble 
tocome. Any other lodgers ? ’ 

‘No, sir. There was a bunch of ’em left this morning—got 
work on the Crow’s Nest.’ 

Anderson made his way to the little ‘shack,’ Ginnell’s house 
of the first year, now used as a kind of general receptacle for tools, 
rubbish and stores. 

He looked in. On a heap of straw in the corner lay a huddled 
figure, a kind of human rag. Anderson paused a moment, then 
entered, hung the lamp he had brought with him on a peg, and 
closed the door behind him. 

He stood looking down at the sleeper, who was in the restless 
stage before waking. McEwen threw himself from side to side, 
muttered, and stretched. 

Slowly a deep colour flooded Anderson’s cheeks and brow ; his 
hands hanging beside him clenched ; he checked a groan that was 
also a shudder. The abjectness of the figure, the terrible identifica - 
tion proceeding in his mind, the memories it evoked, were rending 
and blinding him. The winter morning on the snow-strewn prairie, 
the smell of smoke blown towards him on the wind, the flames of 
the burning house, the horror of the search among the ruins, his 
father’s confession, and his own rage and despair :—deep in the 
tissues of life these images were stamped. The anguish of them 
ran once more through his being. 

How had he been deceived? And what was to be done? He 
sat down on a heap of rubbish beside the straw, looking at his father. 
He had last seen him as a man of fifty, vigorous, red-haired, coarsely 
handsome, though already undermined by drink. The man lying 
on the straw was approaching seventy, and might have been much 
older. His matted hair was nearly white, his face blotched and 
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cavernous; and the relaxation of sleep emphasised the mean 
cunning of the mouth. His clothing was torn and filthy, the hands 
repulsive. 

Anderson could only bear a few minutes of this spectacle. A 
natural shame intervened. He bent over his father and called him. 

‘Robert Anderson ! ’ 

A sudden shock passed through the sleeper. He started up, 
and Anderson saw his hand dart for something lying beside him, 
no doubt a revolver. 

But Anderson grasped the arm. 

‘Don’t be afraid; you’re quite safe.’ 

McEwen, still bewildered by sleep and drink, tried to shake off 
the grasp, to see who it was standing over him. Anderson released 
him, and moved so that the lamplight fell upon himself. 

Slowly McEwen’s faculties came together, began to work. The 
lamplight showed him his son George—the fair-haired, broad- 
shouldered fellow he had been tracking all these days—and he 
understood. 

He straightened himself, with an attempt at dignity. 

‘So it’s you, George? You might have given me notice.’ 

“Where have you been all these years?’ said Anderson, in- 
distinctly. ‘And why did you let me believe you dead ? ’ 

“Well, I had my reasons, George. But I don’t mean to go into 
em. All that’s dead and gone. ‘There was a pack of fellows 
then on my shoulders—I was plumb tired of ’em. I had to get rid 
of—I did get rid of °em—and you, too. I knew you were inquiring 
after me, and I didn’t want inquiries. They didn’t suit me. You 
may conclude what you like. I tell you those times are dead and 
gone. But it seemed to me that Robert Anderson was best put 
away for a bit. So I took measures according.’ 

‘ You knew I was deceived.’ 

‘ Yes, I knew,’ said the other composedly. ‘ Couldn’t be helped.’ 

‘ And where have you been since ? ’ 

“In Nevada, George,—Comstock—-silver-mining. Rough lot, but 
you get a stroke of luck sometimes. I’ve got a chance on now— 
me and a friend of mine—that’s first-rate.’ 

‘ What brought you back to Canada ?’ 

‘ Well, it was your aunt, Mrs. Harriet Sykes. Ever hear of her, 
George ?’ 

Anderson shook his head. 
“You must have heard of her when you were a little chap. 
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When I left Ayrshire in 1840 she was a lass of sixteen; never saw 
her since. But she married a man well-to-do, and was left a 
widder with no children. And when she died t’other day, she’d 
left me something in her will, and told the lawyers to advertise 
over here, in Canada and the States—both. And I happened 
on the advertisement in a Chicago paper. Told yer to call on 
Smith & Dawkins, Winnipeg. So that was how I came to see 
Winnipeg again.’ 

‘When were you there ?’ 

‘ Just when you was,’ said the old man, with a triumphant look, 
which for the moment effaced the squalor of his aspect. ‘I was 
coming out of Smith & Dawkins’ with the money in my pocket, 
when I saw you opposite, just going into a shop. You could ha’ 
knocked me down easy, I warrant ye. Didn’t expect to come on 
yer tracks as fast as all that. But there you were, and when you 
came out and went down t’ street, I just followed you at a safe 
distance, and saw you go into the hotel. Afterwards, I went into the 
Free Library to think a bit, and then I saw the piece in the paper 
about you and that Saskatchewan place; and I got hold of a young 
man in a saloon who found out all about you and those English 
swells you’ve been hanging round with; and that same night, when 
you boarded the train, I boarded it, too. See? Only I am nota 
swell like you. And here we are. See ?’ 

This last speech was delivered with a mixture of bravado, 
cunning, and sinister triumph. Anderson sat with his head in his 
hands, his eyes on the mud floor, listening. When it was over he 
looked up. 

‘Why didn’t you come and speak to me at once ?’ 

The other hesitated. 

‘Well, I wasn’t a beauty to look at. Not much of a credit to 
you,amI? Didn’t think you'd own me. And I don’t like towns 
—too many people about. Thought I’d catch you somewhere on 
the quiet. Heard you was going to the Rockies. Thought I might 
as well go round by Seattle home. See ?’ 

“You have had plenty of chances since Winnipeg of making 
yourself known to me,’ said Anderson sombrely. ‘ Why did you 
speak to a stranger instead of coming direct to me 2’ 

McEwen hesitated a moment. 

‘Well, I wasn’t sure of you. I didn’t know how you'd take it. 
And I’d lost my nerve, d-mn it! the last few years. Thought you 
might just kick me out, or set the police on me.’ 
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Anderson studied the speaker. His fair skin was deeply flushed ; 
his brow frowned unconsciously, reflecting the travail of thought 
behind it. 

“What did you say to that gentleman the other night ? ’ 

McEwen smiled a shifty smile, and began to pluck some pieces 
of straw from his sleeve. 

‘Don’t remember just what I did say. Nothing to do you no 
harm, anyway. I might have said you were never an easy chap 
to get on with. I might perhaps have said that, or I mightn’t, 
Think I did. Don’t remember.’ 

The eyes of the two men met for a moment, Anderson’s bright 
and fixed. He divined perfectly what had been said to the English- 
man, Lady Merton’s friend and travelling companion. A father 
overborne by misfortunes and poverty, disowned by a prosperous 
and Pharisaical son,—admitting a few peccadilloes, such as most 
men forgive, in order to weigh them against virtues, such as all men 
hate. Old age and infirmity on the one hand; mean hardness and 
cruelty on the other. Was Elizabeth already contemplating the 
picture ? 

And yet-—— No! unless perhaps under the shelter of darkness, 
it could never have been possible for this figure before him to play 
the part of innocent misfortune, at all events. Could debauch, 
could ruin of body and soul be put more plainly ? Could they 
express themselves more clearly than through this face and form ? 

A shudder ran through Anderson, a cry against fate, a sick 
wondering as to his own past responsibility, a horror of the future. 
Then his will strengthened, and he set himself quietly to see what 
could be done. 

‘ We can’t talk here,’ he said to his father. ‘ Come back into the 
house. There are some rooms vacant. I'll take them for you.’ 

McEwen rose with difficulty, groaning as he put his right foot to 
the ground. Anderson then perceived that the right foot and ankle 
were wrapped round with bloodstained rag, and was told that the 
night before their owner had stumbled over a jug in Mrs. Ginnell’s 
kitchen, breaking the jug and inflicting some deep cuts on his own 
foot and ankle. McEwen, indeed, could only limp along, with 
mingled curses and lamentations, supported by Anderson. In the 
excitement of his son’s appearance he had forgotten his injury. 
The pain and annoyance of it returned upon him now with added 
sharpness, and Anderson realised that here was yet another com- 
plication as they moved across the yard, 
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A few words to the astonished Mrs. Ginnell sufficed to secure all 
her vacant rooms, four in number. Anderson put his father in one 
on the ground floor, then shut the door on him and went back to the 
woman of the house. She stood looking at him, flushed, in a 
bewildered silence. But she and her husband owed various kind- 
nesses to Anderson, and he quickly made up his mind. 

In a very few words he quietly told her the real facts, confiding 
them both to her self-interest and her humanity. McEwen was to 
be her only lodger till the next step could be determined. She was 
to wait on him, to keep drink from him, to get him clothes. Her 
husband was to go out with him, if he should insist on going out; 
but Anderson thought his injury would keep him quiet for a day or 
two. Meanwhile, no babbling to anybody. And, of course, generous 
payment for all that was asked of them. 

But Mrs. Ginnell understood that she was being appealed to 
not only commercially, but as a woman with a heart in her body 
and a good share of Irish wit. That moved and secured her. She 
threw herself nobly into the business. Anderson might command 
her as he pleased, and she answered for her man. Renewed groans 
from the room next door disturbed them. Mrs. Ginnell went in to 
answer them, and came out demanding a doctor. The patient was 
in much pain, the wounds looked bad, and she suspected fever, 
‘Yo can’t especk places to heal with such as him,’ she said, 
grimly. 

With doggedness, Anderson resigned himself. He went to the 
station and sent a wire to Field for a doctor. What would happen 
when he arrived he did not know. He had made no compact with 
his father. If the old man chose to announce himself, so be it- 
Anderson did not mean to bargain or sue. Other men have had to 
bear such burdens in the face of the world. Should it fall to him to 
be forced to take his up in like manner, let him set his teeth and 
shoulder it, sore and shaken as he was. He felt a fierce confidence 
that he could still make the world respect him. 

An hour passed away. An answer came from Field to the effect 
that a doctor would be sent up on a freight train just starting, and 
might be expected shortly. 

While Mrs. Ginnell was still attending on her lodger, Anderson 
went out into the starlight to try and think out the situation. The 
night was clear and balmy. The high snows glimmered through the 
lingering twilight, and in the air there was at last a promise of 
‘midsummer pomps.’ Pine woods and streams breathed freshness, 
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and when in his walk along the railway line—since there is no other 
road through the Kicking Horse Pass—he reached a point whence 
the great Yo Ho valley became visible to the right, he checked the 
rapid movement which had brought him a kind of physical comfort, 
and set himself—in face of that far-stretching and splendid solitude 
—to wrestle with calamity. 

First of all there was the Englishman—Delaine—and the letter 
that must be written him. But there also no evasions, no sup- 
pliancy. Delaine must be told that the story was true, and would 
no doubt think himself entitled to act upon it. The protest on 
behalf of Lady Merton implied already in his manner that afternoon 
was humiliating enough. The smart of it was still tingling through 
Anderson’s being. He had till now felt a kind of instinctive 
contempt for Delaine as a fine gentleman with a useless educa- 
tion, inclined to patronise ‘ colonists.’ The two men had jarred 
from the beginning, and at Banff, Anderson had both divined in 
him the possible suitor of Lady Merton, and had also become 
aware that Delaine resented his own intrusion upon the party, 
and the rapid intimacy which had grown up between him and the 
brother and sister. Well, let him use his chance! if it so pleased 
him. No promise whatever should be asked of him; there 
should be no suggestion even of a line of action. The bare 
fact which he had become possessed of should be admitted, and he 
should be left to deal with it. Upon his next step would depend 
Anderson’s ; that was all. 

But Lady Merton ? 

Anderson stared across the near valley, up the darkness beyond, 
where lay the forests of the Yo Ho, and so to those ethereal 
summits whence a man might behold on one side the smoke-wreaths 
of the great railway, and on the other side the still virgin peaks of 
the northern Rockies, untamed, untrodden. But his eyes were 
holden; he saw neither snow, nor forests, and the roar of the stream 
dashing at his feet was unheard. 

Three weeks, was it, since he had first seen that delicately oval 
face, and those clear eyes? The strong man—accustomed to hold 
himself in check, to guard his own strength as the instrument, firm 
and indispensable, of an iron will—recoiled from the truth he was 
at last compelled to recognise. In this daily companionship with a 
sensitive and charming woman, endowed beneath her light reserve 
with all the sweetnesses of unspoilt feeling, while yet commanding 
through her long training in an old society a thousand delicacies and 
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subtleties, which played on Anderson’s fresh senses like the breeze 
on young leaves—whither had he been drifting ?—to the brink of 
what precipice had he brought himself, unknowing ? 

He stood there indefinitely, among the charred tree-trunks that 
bordered the line, his arms folded, looking straight before him, 
motionless. 

Supposing to-day had been yesterday, need he—together 
with this sting of passion—have felt also this impotent and angry 
despair? Before his eyes had seen that figure lying on the straw of 
Mrs. Ginnell’s outhouse, could he ever have dreamed it possible that 
Elizabeth Merton should marry him ? 

Yes! He thought, trembling from head to foot, of that expres- 
sion in her eyes he had seen that very afternoon. Again and again 
he had checked his feeling by the harsh reminder of her social 
advantages. But, at this moment of crisis, the man in him stood 
up, confident and rebellious. He knew himself sound, intellectually 
andmorally. There was a career before him, to which a cool and 
reasonable ambition looked forward without any paralysing doubts. 
In this growing Canada, measuring himself against the other men of 
the moment, he calmly foresaw his own growing place. As to money, 
he would make it; he was in process of making it, honourably 
and sufficiently. 

He was well aware indeed that in the case of many women 
sprung from the English governing class, the ties that bind them 
to their own world, its traditions, and its outlook, are so 
strong that to try and break them would be merely to invite 
disaster. But then from such women his own pride—his pride in 
his country—would have warned his passion. It was to Elizabeth’s 
lovely sympathy, her generous detachment, her free kindling 
mind—that his life had gone out. She would, surely, never be 
deterred from marrying a Canadian—if he pleased her—because it 
would cut her off from London and Paris, and all the ripe 
antiquities and traditions of English or European life? Even in 
the sparsely peopled North-West, with which his own future was 
bound up, how many English women are there—fresh, some of 
them, from luxurious and fastidious homes—on ranches, on prairie 
farms, in the Okanagan valley! ‘This North-West is no longer a 
wilderness!’ he proudly thought; ‘it is no longer a leap in the dark 
to bring a woman of delicate nurture and cultivation to the prairies.’ 

So, only a few hours before, he might have flattered the tyranny 
of longing and desire which had taken hold upon him. 
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Butnow! All his life seemed besmirched. His passion had been 
no sooner born than, like a wounded bird, it fluttered to the ground. 
Bring upon such a woman as Elizabeth Merton the most distant 
responsibility for such a being as he had left behind him in the 
log-hut at Laggan ? Link her life in however remote a fashion with 
that life ? Treachery and sacrilege, indeed! No need for Delaine 
to tell him that! His father as a grim memory of the past—that 
Lady Merton knew. His own origins—his own story—as to that 
she had nothing to discover. But the man who might have dared 
to love her, up to that moment in the hut, was now a slave, bound 
to a corpse— 

Finis ! 

And then as the anguish of this thought swept through him, 
and by a natural transmission of ideas, there rose in Anderson 
the sore and sudden memory of old, unhappy things, of the tender 
voices and faces of his first youth. Theugly vision of his degraded 
father had brought back upon him, through a thousand channels 
of association, the recollection of his mother. He saw her now— 
the worn, roughened face, the sweet swimming eyes; he felt her 
arms round him, the tears of her long agony on his face. She had 
endured !—he too must endure. Close, close !—he pressed her to 
his heart. As the radiant image of Elizabeth vanished from him 
in the darkness, his mother—broken, despairing, murdered in her 
youth—came to him and strengthened him. Let him do his duty to 
this poor outcast, as she would have done it—and put high thoughts 
from him. 

He tore himself resolutely from his trance of thought, and began 
to walk back along the line. All the same, he would go up to Lake 
Louise, as he had promised, on the following morning. As far as 
his own intention was concerned, he would not cease to look after 
Lady Merton and her brother; Philip Gaddesden would soon have 
to be moved, and he meant to escort them to Vancouver. 

Sounds approached, from the distance—the ‘freight,’ with the 
doctor, climbing the steep pass. He stepped on briskly to a signal- 
man’s cabin and made arrangements to stop the train. 


It was towards midnight when he and the doctor emerged from 
the Ginnells’ cabin. 

“Oh, I daresay we’ll heal those cuts,’ said the doctor. ‘ I’ve told 
Mrs. Ginnell what to do; but the old fellow’s in a pretty cranky 
state. I dowbt whether he'll trouble the world very long.’ 
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Anderson started. With his eyes on the ground and his hands 
in his pockets, he inquired the reason for this opinion. 

‘ Arteries !—first and foremost. It’s a wonder they’ve held out 
so long, and then—a score of other things. What can you expect ? ’ 

The speaker went into some details, discussing the case with 
gusto. A miner from Nevada? Queer hells often, those mining 
camps, whether on the Canadian or the American side of the border. 

* You were acquainted with his family ?—Canadian, to begin with, 
I understand ? ’ 

‘Yes. He applied to me for help. Did he tell you much about 
himself ? ’ 

‘No. He boasted a lot about some mine in the Comstock district 
which is to make his fortune, if he can raise the money to buy it up. 
If he can raise fifteen thousand dollars, he says, he wouldn't care to 
call Rockefeller his uncle !” 

‘That’s what he wants, is it ?’ said Anderson, absently, ‘ fifteen 
thousand dollars ? ’ 

‘Apparently. Wish he may get it!’ laughed the doctor. ‘ Well, 
keep him from drink, if you can. But I doubt if you'll cheat the 
undertaker very long. Good-night. There'll be a train along soon 
that'll pick me up.’ 

Anderson went back into the cabin, found that his father had 
dropped asleep, left money and directions with Mrs. Ginnell, and 
then returned to his own lodgings. 

He sat down to write toDelaine. Itwas clear that, so far, that 
gentleman and Mrs. Ginnell were the only other participants in 
the secret of McEwen’s identity. The old man had not revealed 
himself to the doctor. Did that mean that—in spite of his first 
reckless interview with the Englishman—he had still some notion of 
a bargain with his son, on the basis of the fifteen thousand dollars ? 

Possibly. But that son had still to determine his own line of 
action. When at last he began to write, he wrote steadily and 
without a pause. Nor was the letter long. 

(To be continued.) 
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MAKING GOOD. 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 


THERE were four of them. They were sitting on the terrace of an 
old Tudor house in one of the Home Counties—Colonel Faraday 
who had done his work, young Arthur Pynes who was sailing out 
to-morrow to begin his, and two other men of no importance. It 
was six o'clock in the evening, and the sun was rather low in their 
faces. Half a dozen steps led down from the terrace to a broad 
lawn which, flanked upon the one side by a grey stone wall and 
upon the other by a high grove of elms, ran out smooth and level 
and green to a low parapet. Beyond the parapet a chain of still 
ponds, each one of them a platter of gold, linked the lawn to a 
field of deep grass ready for the scythe. But of the lawn and of the 
pools three of the four men took no heed, and the fourth was not 
given a chance. 

‘ There’s a ritual, of course ?’ said Arthur Pynes. 

He was questioning the Colonel about the secret clubs of West 
Africa. To-morrow at this hour he would be steaming down the 
Mersey on his way to the Gold Coast, and he was eager for know- 
ledge. Colonel Faraday drew down the peak of his cap to shade 
his eyes from the sun, and spoke wearily of Ikun and Ukuku and 
Poorah, and how Egbo could go from Calabar and meet with respect 
in Okyon but with none in Cameroon. He spoke resentfully as well 
as wearily. For the peace of the garden had entered into his soul— 
he was so lately back from Sierra Leone—and he did not wish to 
lose it as he surely would, if the talk went on upon these lines. 
Arthur Pynes, however, was pitiless. 

‘You haven’t mentioned the Leopard Society,’ he said. 

‘No,’ replied Colonel Faraday, ‘ I haven’t.’ 

There was just a shade of difference in his voice. He moved 
too in his chair sharply. Pynes was encouraged. 

‘Did you ever come across it, Colonel ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Faraday reluctantly, ‘I did. I came across the 
Human Leopards once. There’s murder in their ritual.’ 

Upon that he stopped. But he had already said toomuch. The 
peace of the garden had gone from him. Its very aspect was 
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changing before his eyes as he looked out under the peak of his 
cap. The grove of elms thickened to a twilit forest of cotton trees 
slung with monstrous orchids, the lawn became a batter of black 
mud, the chain of pools a river. 

‘And,’ he added slowly, ‘I believe they do something with 
fat.’ 

The phrase startled the Colonel’s audience. It had a sugges- 
tion of sinister and odious things. There was a momentary feeling 
of discomfort in each one of them. Moreover, Faraday had spoken 
with finality. He wished for no more questions ; that was evident. 
But if they had been put to him, he would hardly have answered 
them. A story which in the course of years had faded in his recollec- 
tions was growing slowly into vividness again, resuming its details, 
clothing itself with commencement, development, and conclusion. 
And then a sentence spoken by one of his companions, a sentence 
accidentally and strangely apposite, pierced through the wall which 
remembrance had built about him and caught his attention. He 
answered it. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘Men have relapsed into barbarism after they 
have been educated out of it. There have been cases no doubt. 
But this man didn’t. That explanation would not account for 
him. No, what he did was quite deliberate.’ 

The three men looked at Colonel Faraday, surprised by his 
interruption, and wondering who ‘ this man’ might be. But they 
had not to wait. For now of his own accord he told his story. 
It follows here as he told it. 


It happened some years ago in the Imperi country at the back 
of Freetown in Sierra Leone. I had a district there. I was judge, 
policeman, public prosecutor, and counsel for the defence all in one. 
I was Minister for all the Departments. I was King. And I had 
twenty soldiers of the tribe to maintain my authority. I was ona 
tour of inspection, and I stopped fairly early one afternoon at a 
big village in a clearing of the forest. I had no particular business 
at that village, and I should really have liked to go forward 
for another six miles to a better camping ground. But I could 
not. I was too late. It was perfectly well known that at a bend 
in the forest, two miles from the clearing, the ghost of a spear was 
in the habit of hurtling to and fro across the path after three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and anyone who was hit by it was sure to die very 
painfully and quickly. 
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It would have been quite impossible for me to persuade my 
escort to chance that ghost, and it would hardly have been tactful 
for me to pass the bend in the path at this hour of the day uninjured, 
So I pitched my camp just outside the stockade of the village, and 
sat down in my camp chair at the opening of my tent to make up 
my report. 

I faced the gigantic wall of forest. Just opposite to me in fact 
was the mouth of the path along which in single file I must march 
with my company down towards Freetown in the morning. | 
happened to raise my head from the block on which I was writing, 
My eyes were good in those days, and though the pathway looked as 
narrow as the slit of a letter-box I detected something moving in the 
darkness of the mouth. I watched, and in a moment or two aman 
stepped out on to the clearing. He was a tall man and ebony black. 
There was nothing to surprise me in his colour. But I was astonished 
at his dress, for, instead of the loin-cloth and the assortment of 
charms which I should naturally have expected, he wore a black 
broadcloth suit, the highest clerical collar I have ever seen, and an 
extremely shiny silk hat. 

He advanced across the clearing to me, drew out a letter-case, 
and with a bow handed me acard. I read: 


Tue Rev. Grorce ABRAHAM LINCOLN SMITH, 
Washington, U.S.A. 


‘I am speaking of course to the Commissioner, Captain Faraday,’ 
he said a little pompously, but in extraordinarily good English. 

‘ Yes,’ said I, and then he gave me a letter. 

I had a chair placed for him in the shade”of the tent, and he 
sat down, and taking off his silk hat wiped the inside of the brim 
with a reverent tenderness. I noticed that the hat, like the broad- 
cloth suit, was quite new. He had obviously attired himself in 
this elaborate fashion just within the border of the forest. 

The letter recommended him to me as a missionary. 

‘ And where are you going to settle ? ’ I asked. 

‘Here,’ said he. ‘ At this village. These are my people. I am 
of the Imperi tribe.’ 

‘ And are you going to trade too ? ’ I asked. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Smith. 

The whole business seemed to me a trifle suspicious, and I looked 
at the letter again. The sudden eruption of a black man quite 
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alone, in a silk hat and frock coat, from a forest in the interior cf 
West Africa was after all a remarkable affair. 

‘Have you come alone 2?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ he answered with a smile. ‘ But my porters will not be 
here till the night falls. They are waiting at the head of the 
path.’ 

‘Oh, I understand,’ I cried. 

‘Yes; it was my fault,’ he went on. ‘I should have remem- 
bered. But I was a boy when I went away from here, and until 
we came to the bend I had quite forgotten the spear.’ 

He spoke of it as one speaks of a child’s terrors of the dark, in a 
kindly humouring way, which did more to convince me of his good 
faith than even his letter of recommendation. For even a mis- 
sionary of the Imperi tribe might have been pardoned if upon 
his first return through that twilit forest fear of the ghost-spear 
had suddenly seized upon him and turned his blood to water. 

‘I left them behind,’ he said, ‘and of course came on 
alone.’ 

‘Very well,’ said I. ‘If you will come back this evening we 
will have palaver;’ and Mr. George Abraham Lincoln Smith 
gingerly replaced his shiny hat upon his head and moved off towards 
his village. In a few moments the uproar began. The cries of 
the women, the howls of the men, the barking oi dogs rent the air, 
and upon that came the beating of drums and the blowing of horns. 
The Reverend George Smith was having a first-class welcome 
palaver, and as soon as it grew dark a great fire was lit in his honour 
in the open space between the huts. My only fear was lest his 
friends should be tempted to roast him at-that fire and eat him for 
the sake of his shiny hat. 

At nine o'clock, however, he returned to my tent safe and 
sound and smiling joyfully. 

‘I shall do good work here,’ he cried. ‘I shall sow the seed. 
I shall turn them—my people—from their heathen practices. Yet 
it will not be my doing. No, it will not be mine.’ And he stood 
at his great height with his mouth open, and his eyes kindled like 
aman inspired. There was no doubting his sincerity for a moment. 
The words were banal enough, the crumbs and leavings of revivalist 
meetings, but his voice had an extraordinary thrill of enthusiasm 
in it and the veins stood out upon his throat like cords. 

‘Sit down,’ I said. ‘ Will you smoke?’ I pushed the canister 
of tobacco over towards him. He shook his head. 
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‘ A cigarette ?’ he asked. 

He was duly provided with one, and while I drank a whisky 
and soda he told me his story. He had drifted down to the coast 
with a black trader on his way to replenish his stores. A thorn 
had run into the lad’s foot. The wound had festered. There were 
already signs of gangrene when he had been picked up and taken 
into a Mission Hospital. 

‘ And what turned your thoughts to religion ? ’ J asked. 

He was quite simple and naive in his reply. On the wall of the 
room there was hanging a picture illustrated in colours which filled 
his young soul with delight. The picture represented on one side 
the broad path, on the other the narrow. The narrow path, very 
sparsely populated, ran past many chapels and round many corners, 
and at each corner an elderly gentleman with a white beard preached 
from the top of a tub. I am sorry to say, however, that it was at 
first the broad path which filled young Abraham Lincoln Smith’s 
imagination with delicious thrills. There were gaily dressed 
youths crowding into gambling houses. Here a ruined man was 
blowing out his brains. There highly-coloured ladies leaned 
engagingly out from first-floor windows. People were fighting; 
an intoxicated gentleman upon a garden seat was being gagged and 
robbed of a great sack of gold by ruffians of the worst description. 
There was a mysterious and thrilling picture of a most ghastly 
collision labelled ‘ Sunday Trains.’ And at the end of it all a black 
figure, as terrible as Egbo himself, with a pitchfork and a tail 
greedily awaited his victims. The boy would sit up in his bed as 
he recovered, gloating over the illustrated card by the hour. 
Chiefly the Sunday trains delighted him. 

‘They all go dead one time,’ he cried, and gurgled with delight, 
until a day came when his nurse informed him that if he was very 
very good he might in the course of years become one of those 
white-bearded gentlemen on a tub. 

George Abraham Lincoln Smith, whose name by the way at this 
time was simply Obea, took the proposition into his thoughts, 
looked at it all round, and decided that it would do. He said 
as much to his nurse, though he concealed the reason for his cor 
sent, after the fashion of his race. It was the white beard which 
attracted him. It would be delightful to have a white beard and 
be seen with it at street corners. 

“Very well’ we will see,’ said the nurse, and in due course Obea 
was sent to school, baptized, taken to America, educated at a college, 
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and brought back to convert far and wide the heathen Imperi of 
Sierra Leone. 

‘And I shall do it,’ he cried, rising up strong with the faith 
which was in him. ‘See! If a little child starving with hunger, 
a lost waif crying bitterly, were to stray into that village there to 
to-night and ask for food, it would be driven into the forest with 
blood-curdling cries out of fear—fear lest it be Tando come to bring 
an epidemic. All these terrors shall go.’ 

Thus he spoke confidently, and I went on my way in the morn- 
ing and left him to his work. It was eighteen months before I 
saw him again, and then one morning he walked into the fort on 
the borders of the Imperi country which I made my headquarters. 
He had walked for twelve days through the forest to reach me. 
I gave him some breakfast and asked him no questions, for I could 
see that he was a disheartened man. His step was heavy, his voice 
had lost its buoyancy. Failure was written all over him. 

‘They will not listen to me,’ he cried suddenly, and looked at 
me for help. 

‘It is too soon to lose heart,’ I said. 

‘ Yes, and I do not,’ he replied eagerly. ‘I can win them still, 
Iam sure. Yes,’ and still his eyes were fixed on me. 

‘What can I do ?’ I asked. 

‘Everything, Captain Faraday. They say they will not listen 
to me because I am not a chief. It is in your power to make me a 
chief of the Imperi tribe.’ 

I sat back in my chair. 

‘ Yes,’ I said doubtfully, ‘ I have that power. But I do not often 
use it. I do not want needlessly to interfere.’ 

‘But it is not needless,’ my visitor exclaimed. He walked up 
and down the room besieging me with entreaties. Every now and 
then he dropped in his excitement into ‘ pidgin’ English ; and once 
he dropped a most significant Americanism. ‘I must make good,’ 
he cried, with his hands clutching at his head. ‘ Yes, I must make 
good.” 

These eighteen months, you see, had brought about a change 
in the man. More than a change—a deterioration. LHighteen 
months before he had been confident because of the Power informing 
him. Now he had become an egotist. It was he himself who must 
do what he had relied upon the Power to do. He must make good 
—he, the individual, George Abraham Lincoln Smith. For the 
sake of the Mission and in return for what had been spent upon him 
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he must make good. ‘ At all cost I must make good,’ he cried, and 
I, like a fool, was moved to pity by the appeal and forgot to take note 
of the words. After all there did seem to be something tragic in 
the man’s history. Brought up and carefully taught, taken to far 
lands to be polished and finished, trained all his years to look upon 
his education as just the means to one end, the conversion of his 
ignorant brethren—and then to find himself beating vainly upon the 
closed doors of their superstitions, and his whole life a waste and a 
joyless failure—I admit that I was moved. I travelled across 
country to his village. There was a new wooden house now in the 
clearing—Smith’s house. I held a grand palaver in the street and 
duly appointed the missionary a chief of the Imperi people. Abraham 
Lincoln Smith was radiant with delight. He overwhelmed me with 
gratitude. He welcomed me to his house, whither, by the way, he 
had already taken a wife of his tribe and her orphan niece. And 
he accompanied me some distance into the forest on my way back. 
* All be right now,’ he said. ‘I thank you, I thank you,’ and 
the last I saw of him he was waving his tall hat, now a dull and 
almost shapeless thing, in an ecstasy of thankfulness, while the great 
flowers drooped about him from the boughs, and the branches met 
in a screen above his head. But I was not so sure that it was all 
right. I had seen the men of the village whispering together apart 
after the palaver was over. He wasachief. Yes; but the recollec- 
tion of those men whispering together troubled me. I did not 
feel sure. 
However my life was fairly busy. I took a long leave home, 
and it was quite two years before I passed through that part of 
the country again. I don’t suppose that I had thought about the 
Reverend Smith more than half a dozen times during the two years. 
But as I approached his village he came vividly back into my 
memory, and I quickened my pace that I might hear the sooner 
how far his chieftainship had helped him. But I had reckoned with- 
out that bend in the forest path. I passed it myself, indeed, 
without thinking, and went on a few yards before I realised that no 
one was following me. Then I turned and saw my column of escort 
crowded together, like bathers at the edge of the sea on a cold day. 
I shouted to them to come on. They clamoured back confusedly, 
but they did not come on. They squatted down one behind the 
other on the path. I knew that nothing would induce them to 
cross the playground of the spear while a ray of light lasted. So I 
shrugged my shoulders and pushed on alone. But it was already 
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late and the darkness closed in about me as I walked. In a very 
little while it was so inkily dark that I could not see my hand when 
I raised it before my face. And a moment or two afterwards I 
pitched over a fallen tree trunk and came with a crash to the 
ground. I picked myself up and went on. But I had not gone very 
far when I found myself entangled in a thick undergrowth. I 
understood what had happened. The tree had fallen across the 
narrow path. The natives, instead of burning it, had beaten out 
another track round the trunk. Meanwhile, on the old path the 
undergrowth of rubber and bushes had quickly grown and obliterated 
all traces of those thousands of feet which were wont to tramp 
between here and the coast. I was on the old path. I turned tomy 
left and tried to force a way to where the new must lie. But it was 
as black as a cave. Overhead somewhere the moon was s)‘ning, 
but not the thinnest palest ray pierced down through the dense 
foliage. I knocked against trees, I stumbled over bushes, I caught 
my feet in festoons of trailing creepers. And all about me the forest 
woke to life. Small eerie noises close by my face began to daunt me. 
Sudden scamperings and rustlings of leaves by my feet sent my 
heart into my mouth. Sometimes I stopped and listened ; and the 
whole forest seemed at once in a conspiracy of silence. I went on 
again and the noise broke out afresh. Far away I heard a long 
melancholy howl. I had a revolver in my pocket and I kept my 
hand upon the butt. After a while I began to be afraid of the sound 
of my own footsteps upon the dry twigs. I stopped with the dismal 
thought that the night had only just begun. I plunged on again 
desperately, tearing my skin and my clothes against the thorns and 
not conscious of a single scratch. I was on the point of giving up 
the struggle and trusting to luck to see me through the night when 
I noticed that on my right there was a lightening of the darkness. I 
turned in that direction, but I had not taken a step before a shrill 
scream tore the night, violent as the crack of a pistol. It was the 
scream of a child—a sharp scream of unearthly terror. The sound 
of it in the blackness and loneliness of the forest turned my blood 
cold. And it was never repeated. That was almost the most 
appalling part of the mystery. There was just the one awful 
shriek, and then not another sound beyond the noises of the forest. 
By comparison these latter were now as the whisperings of a friend. 

I pushed on cautiously to where the darkness thinned, and all 
at once I found myself on the edge of an open dell, with the air cool 
upon my face and the moonlight changing the night into a silver 
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dusk. I stood in the shadow of the trees for perhaps five minutes, 
baring my throat and chest to the air after the intolerable heat of 
the undergrowth. And then above a bush at the opposite side of 
the open space a tongue of flame shot up. I crouched quickly down 
upon the ground, sheltering myself behind the trunk of a tree. I 
had hardly gained this position before a great uproar of voices 
broke out. The uproar was followed by the beating of a drum, and 
then seven grotesque and inhuman figures came at a sort of tripping 
run into the open space and one behind the other began to dance, 
Two of them I noticed carried what looked like a box slung upon 
poles between them. There was some kind of method in the dance, 
and it brought them near enough to me to see that the figures were 
men clothed in leopard skins. The skins covered their faces as well 
as their bodies, their hands were thrust into the paws of the leopards, 
and for claws pronged knives glittered in the moonlight. They 
stopped from time to time at a bush and spoke into it in a chant, 
holding the box close by the bush. It was difficult for me to follow 
the ritual, but I gathered that from one bush the leopard spirit 
entered the box. 

The seven men then continued their dance down towards the 
undergrowth in which I lay. I held my breath. They came so 
close that they nearly stepped on me. I was watching their feet 
when I noticed that one of them, the last in the line, had lost the 
big toe from his right foot. When they reached the line of the 
trees, they turned, danced back in the same order and disappeared 
once more in the direction of the fire. 

As soon as they had gone I crept out cautiously. I ran swiftly 
across the dell from bush to bush until I reached a point where I 
could see the fire and the men crowding about it. I could not 
clearly distinguish what they were doing, but it seemed to me that 
they had taken the wooden image of a leopard from the box and 
were smearing it with fat. Very likely there were other ceremonies. 
But I dared go no nearer. I lay in the shadow of the bush while 
the fire died out and the moon dropped behind the trees. The 
seven men dug for a little while in the ground. Then they scattered 
the fire and in single file glided away. But I waited where I was 
until the morning came. Then I crept up to the ashes of the fire. 


The ground near by had been disturbed. I disturbed it again. | 


Covered lightly with soil I found what I had thought to find—the 
bones of a child. I had a compass in my pocket and by the help of 
it I regained the path. When I came to the clearing I found that 
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my tent was pitched. 1 breakfasted and walked on to the house of 
the Reverend George Smith. I found his wife busy about the house. 

‘My husband is not yet awake,’ she said. ‘I will rouse him.’ 

I looked about the yard. 

‘ And where is your niece ?’ I asked. 

She did not know. She was in great trouble, she told me. The 
child had strayed into the forest, and so few came back. I re- 
turned to my tent and in half an hour the Reverend George Smith 
came walking towards me. I noticed particularly the way he 
walked. I asked him to come inside the tent. 

‘Well, I said, ‘ are you making good ?’ 

‘I shall make good,’ he replied confidently, and he smiled his 
enthusiastic and friendly smile. ‘I shall now.’ 

‘Why now ?’ Tasked. I did not wait for a reply. ‘ When you 
were a boy you went into hospital with a wound in your foot,’ 
Isaid. ‘ Your right foot?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Take off your boot and let me see.’ 

Mr. Smith looked surprised. But he smiled and obeyed. It 
lacked the big toe. 

‘I understand why you now think you will make good,’ I said. 
‘I understand, too, why your niece strayed into the forest. It is 
necessary for a man who is initiated into the Leopard Club to bring 
to sacrifice a female of his blood or his wife’s blood.’ 

The missionary sprang up, but my revolver was already levelled 
at his breast. I calied in a couple of soldiers and placed him under 
arrest. I searched his house and I found the leopard skin in it 
with the pronged knives attached to the claws. He had become a 
chief to make good. But that was not enough. He must show 
himself to be a real chief if he was to make good. And real chiefs 
of the Imperi join the Leopard Club. 

I took him down to headquarters and tried him and sentenced 
him to death, and despatched notice of his sentence to Freetown 
for confirmation. 

“So he was hanged,’ said Pynes. 

‘Not at all,’ said Colonel Faraday. ‘He was an American 
citizen, and a polite request was urged that he should be tried by a 
jury. He was—by a jury of black men at Freetown—and was at 
once and unanimously acquitted. He is still a missionary. He 
still wears a tall hat and a frock coat. You will probably meet him, 
Pynes, in Sierra Leone.’ 
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HIGH TIDE ON THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 


1 
THE SEA’S SALUTATION. 


The immense life of the ‘Sea, out of remote horizons 
Rushing on buoyant wings, the breath of the Sea! 
Listen! You shall not hear your own heart beating, 

The heart beats so quietly, 
Neither shall hear through the roar of the huge tenebrous city 
The slow pulse of its heart, which is the heart of the Sea. 


Here, where the bent river 
Cleaves with silence and sky the loud confusion of London, 
Moving inland behold the fiooding silent 
Majestic tide, which carries upward in noiseless procession 
The long barges, the sombre glow of their sails. 


Com’st thou an alien guest, 
O unregarded Sea? Without purpose wandering 
Sweepest thou silverly under the high towers and pinnacles ? 
Where at the shining tip of the bent bow, 
Westminster darkly enthroned 
Looks toward the enormous bulk of the City and soaring 
Clear, consummate, a vision—the supreme Dome. 


Nay, for thou art the Sea. Lo to the Imperial City 

Thou comest, the great Spouse, having mighty messages. 
Hear the word, thou veiled one, enwrapped from the stars, 
As though thou would’st hide from Destiny, the word of the Sea! 
“Queen, thou hast many lovers, but one lord—the Ocean.’ 


The tide knows it, the air is eagerly bringing thee tidings 
Of the waters whose shining turmoil engirdles the Earth, 
Of solitary ships moving in waste horizons, 
Thy Life throbbing in their hearts, 
Of the deep Ocean currents that sweeping on ageless errands 
Have carried thy Life in their courses and sown it through the 
world. 
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The Sea scattered it abroad and again the Sea brings it, 
Thy Life from afar, multiplied, regal, renewed. 

This is the tide’s report, proudly under thy bridges 

& 4 Passing, under the clatter of wheels and of crowding feet. 



































Il. 


THE GREAT ROAD. 


It came up the Narrow Seas, as a flock it ga*hered thy children, 
It ushered in thy ships, 

Where away from here, from the endless tumult and darkness, 

Serene and apart under the wide arch of Heaven, 

Stands thy royal gateway, runs the road of the Sea. 





Vaunt no more over London your proud streets, O ye cities ! 
The road of the Sea is hers, even as the streets and avenues 
Her towers look on, the road meet for her mighty procession. 
No footfall rings there, 
Nor the perpetual rumour of an eddying crowd ; 
It is spread as with silk, it is paved with the perfect silence of 
waters 
Or their large primordial sound. Along it like palaces, 
Like gardens ranged is the coast ; the way follows it westward. 


Yonder westward it opens, gathering in from the Ocean 

All thy ships, there where the wind-worn bastions 

And crumbled towers of Cornwall darken over the Atlantic, 
Where southward wild Finistére flashes on the night. 


Out of the old adventure, the single battle of Ocean, 
The Giant Wars of the waves, they are gathered in, 
Out of the wide lonely dazzle of water and air. 


Long, rapidly fading streamers of smoke they multiply, 

Sail after sail they arise 
This way and that and on each, intent with a new vigilance, 
The Captain walks alert and watches the narrowing road. 


And low chaplets of light he sees in the gradual evening 

Distantly burn, who beheld eve after eve but the stars 
Wheeling in a wide heaven 

Uncompanied, over the waste irresponsive sea. 
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Lights of the great Sea Road, they brighten in long ranges, 

Lone challenging lights 
Out of invisible towers leap on the dark, 
Pierce it and pass, while ever behind them a phantom country 
Vaguely appears, and again hurrying sweeps into night. 
As lamps incessantly crowd and fly through the heart of the city, 
Feverish sparks, he beholds here majestic ‘ 
Pass without haste, without pause, lamps on the Road of the Sea, 


So the night he watches, driving through dim waters 

The dark garrulous keel ; 
While ever the whispering water asks of the garrulous keel 
‘ What bearest thou ? ’—and the keel makes answer, ‘ Life. 


If. 
THE LOOM OF LONDON. 


Strange far lives, manifold, each from the other 
Sundered and secret and hid, that the waste sea hath sundered 
And the round earth and the sun, 
The marching stars and the soul’s inexpugnable walls— 
Threads on the loom of London 
The lives of the world are woven, and her life is the warp of the 
world. 


But the grey weavers toil, 
Sightless men, beholding never the woof tremendous 
Nor its colours, but clamouring of idle things, 
Weave incurious here in the darkness webs of Destiny. 


Diverse colours : the colour of lions and of tawny deserts, 
Of thronged secular shrines and dim bazaars, 
Rich-gleaming, silent-floored— 
The colour of populous plains immense and of mighty rivers, 
And clouds flowing round the feet of the mountain walls of the 
world. 


All the fair colours of time-enduring cities, 
All the ashen tones of rude ephemeral camps 
And sudden seething towns, 
The sheen of the wide pampas, the shade of the lone estancia. 
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The colour of monstrous Life wallowing in great waters 
And deep shadow of forests, where glittering-eyed 

The stealthy hunters crawl, 
And one by one, silently footing the silent pathway, 
Dusk burden-bearers pass, balancing their loads. 


The blackness of under-earth and the soft gloaming of caverns 
Under the green sea— 

Thence with a swift shudder emerges, races a splendour 

Along the loom, as of fabulous jewels ranged 

On white bosoms of women, shaken with laughter, or sinister 

Flaming century-long, sole, the eye of a god. 


The gleaming of gold is there, of steel, the sword and the plough- 
share, 
The long shimmer of rails vanishing in remote perspectives, 
The solemn stain of blood. 
This is the web of London dipped in the dyes of the world. 


Blindly the weavers toil, 
But deep tides are driving the measureless loom and the spindles 
That are spinning through all the hours with the spinning of Earth. 
The Sea wrought it, the Sea brought it, and therefore exulting 
The welcoming water chants with the garrulous keel, 

‘ Life, Life we bear! ’ 
And again whispers to the walls of the unheeding city, ‘ Life.’ 


IV. 
THE QUEEN’S SONS. 
The Tide of the Sea—listen, its breathing voice is triumphant 
As the sound of clarions and trumpets heralding kings— 
The tide whispers her, ‘ Hail, 


Mother! Rulers of men are thy sons, born to be princes 
In dim far-frontiered lands. Government is on their shoulders. 


‘Sovereign justice and order and peace they plant in their foot- 
steps, 
They subdue the desert with streams, the vast ravaging rivers 
With bridges of steel, alone they grip in a mortal contest 
Demons, things that devour, 
Plague, Pestilence, Famine, pitiless beasts, 
The venomous, ancient, dark, elemental Powers of the Jungle. 
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* Not in purple arrayed nor crowned with any diadem 
Are these thy sons. From the deep heart of unrealised continents, 
Where as strangers they rule, they as strangers return, 
Mother, here to thy heart. 
Many may not return, so hospitable the alien grave. 


‘ One is the vital power that is urging them, whether incessant 
They move with the travelling tide or are scattered over Earth. 
The Sea glories, the Sea in a rapture of rushing surges 
Triumphs, his waves clap their innumerable hands, 
Dancing before the Sun. 
“Mine are thy sons!” he calls to thee, “ Queen, rejoice in my 
children.” ’ 


A 
THE DARK VISION. 


But the Sea is immortal, he knows nothing, he cannot divine 
Anything of Age, in his great heart he beholds thee 

Young as his great heart, 
He beholds thee ever immortally throned, a shining goddess. 


What shall we affirm ? Isis, art thou, of the secret countenance 

Impenetrably veiled, thundering darkly stupendous oracles. 
Yet when the breath of the Sea, 

When the swift-water sweeps up the silver arc 

To thy glooming towers, I with reluctant look have beheld 

A vision, a dream of thee, Mother. False be the vision ! 

Lying the dream! Unlifted the solemn veil ! 


I saw in her palace halls enthroned, yet from divinity 
Fallen already, a goddess, a mighty bulk 

Bowed in the golden chair. 
Deaf are her ears to the voices afar, to the tide’s admonition, 
Dim her eyes, no longer with eagle glance 
Sweeping from her high seat over the spaces of Earth. 


With drooped eyelids she leans, passionate, eager, absorbed, 
Over an interminable game, clutching at counters. 
For these all she stakes, she gambles all, a gamester 

Debile, sinister, ridiculous, ‘ 
Monstrous Mother, pushing on the board with palsied fingers 
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All the heritage, the honour, the goodly estate, 
The wealth, the achievement, the toil, the tears, the blood of her 
children. 


Darkly behind her in shadow a shadow looming gigantic 
Watches, a Titan attends, vigilant, superb, 

The last, the impotent hour. 
Once and again she thrusts back with ignoble gesture 
The bright diadem, it reels, it totters on her brow— 
Then eagerly, murmuring triumph and scorn, the Titan 
Starts and stretches nearer the huge menace of his hand. 


But she regards not. Away 
The dream !—with its long low sound as of desperate sorrow, 
Of sea winds that wail, with a saltness of tears 
Blown along her pale coasts !—Lady, the Sea salutes thee 
Now, as through all years, 
Since naked and nameless among the blanching osiers, 
First he found thee and crowned thee in waste dominions a queen. 


MARGARET L. Woops. 
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But the Sea is immortal, he knows nothing, he cannot divine 
Anything of Age, in his great heart he beholds thee 

Young as his great heart, 
He beholds thee ever immortally throned, a shining goddess. 


What shall we affirm ? Isis, art thou, of the secret countenance 

Impenetrably veiled, thundering darkly stupendous oracles. 
Yet when the breath of the Sea, 

When the swift water sweeps up the silver arc 

To thy glooming towers, I with reluctant look have beheld 

A vision, a dream of thee, Mother. False be the vision ! 

Lying the dream! Unlifted the solemn veil ! 


I saw in her palace halls enthroned, yet from divinity 
Fallen already, a goddess, a mighty bulk 

Bowed in the golden chair. 
Deaf are her ears to the voices afar, to the tide’s admonition, 
Dim her eyes, no longer with eagle glance 
Sweeping from her high seat over the spaces of Earth. 


With drooped eyelids she leans, passionate, eager, absorbed, 
Over an interminable game, clutching at counters. 
For these all she stakes, she gambles all, a gamester 

Debile, sinister, ridiculous, : 
Monstrous Mother, pushing on the board with palsied fingers 
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All the heritage, the honour, the goodly estate, 
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Darkly behind her in shadow a shadow looming gigantic 
Watches, a Titan attends, vigilant, superb, 

The last, the impotent hour. 
. Once and again she thrusts back with ignoble gesture 
The bright diadem, it reels, it totters on her brow— 
Then eagerly, murmuring triumph and scorn, the Titan 
Starts and stretches nearer the huge menace of his hand. 
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The dream !-—with its long low sound as of desperate sorrow, 
Of sea winds that wail, with a saltness of tears 
Blown along her pale coasts !—Lady, the Sea salutes thee 
Now, as through all years, 
Since naked and nameless among the blanching osiers, 
First he found thee and crowned thee in waste dominions a queen. 








MARGARET L. Woops. 











IN THE DARK HOUR: 


THE house overlooked the starlit bay, nearly ringed with a sparse 
fence of palms, and on its roof, a little scarlet figure on the white 
rugs, Incarnagion sat waiting till Scott should come. Below her, 
the reeking city was hushed to a murmur, through which there 
sounded from the Praga a far throb of drums and pipe-music ; and 
overhead the sky was a dome of velvet, spangled with a glory of bold 
stars. Save to the east, where the blank white walls of the house 
overlooked the water, there was on all sides a shadowy prospect of 
parapets, for in Superban the houses are close together and folk live 
intimately upon their roofs. As she sat, Incarnagion could hear a 
voice that quavered and choked as some stricken man laboured with 
his prayers against the plague that was laying the city waste, 
Through all Superban such petitions went up, while daily and 
nightly the tale of deaths mounted and the corpses multiplied 
faster than the graves. 

Incarnagion lit herself a cigarette, tucked her feet under her, 
and wondered why Scott did not come. But her chief quality was 
serenity ; she did not give herself over to worry, content to let all 
problems solve themselves, as most problems will. She was a wee 
girl, preserving on the threshold of sun-ripened womanhood the soft 
and pathetic graces of a docile child. Her scarlet dress left her 
warm arms bare, and did not trespass on the slender throat ; she 
had all the charm of intrinsic femininity which comes to fruit so soon 
in the climate of Mozambique and fades so early. It was this, no 
doubt, that had taken Scott and held him; gaunt, harsh, direct in 
his purposes as he was quick in his strength, Incarnagion had given 
scope to the tenderness that lurked beneath his rude forcefulness. 

He came at last. She heard his step on the stair, cast her 
cigarette from her, and sprang to meet him with a little Jaugh of 
delight. He took her in his arms and lifted her from her little bare 
feet to kiss her. 

*Q-oh, Jock, you break me,’ she gasped, as he set her down. 
‘You are strong like a bull. What you bin away so long ?’ 

He smiled at her gravely as he let himself down on her rugs and 
put a long arm round her. 
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‘Did you want me, ’Carnagion ? ’ he asked. 

‘Me? No!’ she answered, laughing. ‘I don’ want you, Jock. 
You go away—twenty—thirty—days ; Idon’ care. Ah, Jock!’ 

He pressed her close and kissed the crown of her head gently. 
His strong, keen-featured face was very tender, for this small woman 
of the old tropics was all but all the world to him. 

‘You're a little rip,’ he said, as he released her. ‘Make me a 
cigarette, Carnagion. I’ve found the boat.’ 

She looked up quickly, while her deft fingers fluttered about the 
dry tobacco and the paper. 

‘You find him, Jock ?’ she asked. 

He nodded. ‘ Yes, I’ve found it,’ he answered. ‘She’s in a 
creek, about six miles down the bay. A big boat, too, with a pretty 
little cabin for you to twiddle your thumbs in, ’Carnagion. She’s 
pretty clean, too. I reckon the old chap must have been getting 
ready to clear out in her when he dropped. It’s a wonder nobody 
found her before.’ 

Incarnagion sealed the cigarette carefully, pinched the loose 
ends away, kissed it, and put it in his mouth. 

‘Then,’ she said, thoughtfully, ‘ you take me away to-morrow, 
Jock ?’ 

He frowned ; he was shielding the lighted match in both hands, 
and it showed up his drawn brows as he bent to light the cigarette. 

‘I don’t know,” he said. ‘ You see, ’Carnagion, there’s a good 
many things I can’t do, and sail a boat is one of em. I haven’t got 
a notion how to set about it, even. 1 don’t know the top end of a 
sail from the bottom.’ 

‘You make a kafir do it ? ’ suggested Incarnagion. 

He smiled, a brief smile of friendship. 

‘That would do first-rate,’ he explained ; ‘only, you see, there’s 
no kafir, kiddy. Every nigger that had ever seen a boat was 
snapped up a week ago, when the big flit was happening. That 
dead-scared crowd that cleared out then took every single sailor- 
man to ferry ’em down the coast—white, black and piebald. And 
the plain truth of it is, "Carnagion, I’ve been up and down this old 
rabbit-warren of a city since sundown looking for a sailor, an’ the 
only one I could hear of I found—in the dead-house.’ 

He spat at the parapet upon the memory of that face, where the 
plague had done its worst. 

‘So?’ remarked Incarnagion gaily. ‘Then we stop, Jock—we 
stop here, eh ?’ 
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‘There'll be something broken first,’ retorted Scott. ‘ It’s al] 
bloomin’ rot, Incarnagion ; you can’t have a town this size without a 
man in it that can handle a boat. A seaport, too. It isn’t sense, 
It don’t stand to reason.’ 

“There was the Capitan Smeeth,’ suggested Incarnagion help. 
fully. 

‘ Just so,’ said Scott. ‘There was. He’s dead.’ 

Incarnagion crossed herself in silence, and they sat for a while 
without speaking. From the Praga the music was still to be heard; 
some procession to the great church was in progress, to pray for a 
remission of the scourge. Over the line of roof there was a dull 
glow of the watch-fires in the streets ; where they sat, Scott and the 
girl could smell the pitch that fed them. And over all, the unseen 
sick man gabbled his prayers in a halting monotone. A quick heat 
of wrath lit in Scott as his thoughts travelled round the situation, 
for Incarnagion sat with her head bowed, playing with her toes, and 
the ever-ready terror lest the plague should reach her moved in his 
heart. He had been away from Superban when the plague arrived, 
and though he had come in on the first word of the news, he had 
been too late to find a place for her on the ships that fled down the 
coast from the pest. And now that he had found a boat there was 
no one to sail her; in all that terror-ridden city he could find no 
man to hold the tiller and tend the sheet. 

* You're feeling all right, eh, Carnagion ? ’ he asked sharply. 

She turned to him, smiling, at once. ‘ All right,’ she assured 
him. ‘An’ you, Jock—you all right, too ? ’ 

‘Fit as can be,’ he answered, fingering her hair where it was 
smooth and short behind her ear. 

“You see,’ she said, ‘it is the plague, but the plague don’t come 
for us, Jock.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ he said. ‘ You keep your pecker up, little girl, 
an’ we ’ll be married in Delagoa Bay.’ 

He rose to his feet. ‘ Kiss me good-night, *Carnagion.’ he said. 
“I’m busy these days, an’ I can’t stop any longer.’ 

She kissed him obediently, giving her fresh lips frankly and 
eagerly ; and Scott came out to the narrow lane below with the 
flavour of them yet on his mouth and new resolution to pursue his 
quest for a sailor. 


He moved on to the Praga, where still the stridency of the music | 


persisted. Great fires burned at every entrance to the square, 80 
that between them a man walked in the midst of leaping shadows, 
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4s though his feet were dogged by ghosts. ‘The tall houses around 
the place were blind with shuttered windows ; from their balconies 
none watched the crowd before the great doors of the church. 
Here a priest stood in a cart with a great cross in his hand; his high 
voice, toneless and flat, echoed vainly over the heads of the throng, 
where some kneeled in a passion of prayer, but most stood talking 
aloud. Through the doors, the lights on the altar were to be seen 
in the inner gloom, sparkling from the brass and golden accoutre- 
ments of the church. Scott shouldered a road through the crowd, 
scanning faces expertly. To a big, brown man with empty blue 
eyes he put the question : 

‘Can you sail a boat ? ’ 

The man stared at him. ‘ Have you got one ?’ he asked. 

‘Can you?’ repeated Scott. ‘Do you know anything about 
sailing a boat ? ’ 

‘No,’ said the other. ‘ But——’ 

Scott pushed on, and left him. In the church, his heart leaped 
at sight of a man in the clothes of a Portuguese man-o’-warsman, 
asleep by a pillar—a little, swarthy weed of a man. He woke him 
with a kick, only to learn, after further kicks, that the man was a 
stoker and knew as little about boats as himself. At the door of a 
confessional Jay another man in the same uniform. A kick failed 
to wake him, and Scott bent to shake him. But the hand he 
stretched out recoiled ; the plague had been before him. 

In that time, men knew no difference of day and night, for death 
knew none ; and the traffic of the close, twisted streets never lulled. 
The blatant cafés were ablaze with lamps, and in them the tables 
were crowded, and the fiddles raved and jeered. In one, Scott 
found a chair to rest in, and sat awhile with liquor before him. He 
had carried his search from the shore to the bush, through all the 
town, and to no end. Now, mingled with his resolution, there was 
something of desperation. He sat heavily in thought, his glass in 
his hand; and while he brooded, the café roared and clattered 
about him, he unheeding. To his right a group of white-clad 
officers chattered over a languid game of cards; at his left, a forlorn 
man sang dolorously to himself. Others were behind. From these 
last, as he sat, a word reached him which woke him from his pre- 
occupation like a thrust of a knife. He sat without moving, 


f straining his ears. 


“De ole captain, he die,’ said someone. ‘ But hees boat, she lie 
onde mud now.’ 
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* An’ ye know where she is ? ’ demanded another voice, a deeper 
one. 

“Yais,’ the first speaker replied. He had a voice that purred 
in undertones, the true voice of a conspirator. 

There was asound of a fist onthe table. ‘ Good for you,’ said the 
deeper voice. ‘ We'll get away by noon, then.’ 

Scott carried his glass to his lips and drained it. Then he rose 
deliberately in his place and commenced to thread his way out 
between the tables. He had to pause to pay the waiter for his drink 
when he was a yard or two away; he gave the man an English 
sovereign, and thus, while change was procured, he could stand and 
look at the owners of the voices. They paid him no attention ; he 
was unsuspected. One of the men he knew, a tall Italian witha 
heavy, brutal face, a knife-fighter of notoriety and a bully. The 
other was a square, humpy man, half of whose face was jaw. 
Not men to put in the company of little Incarnagion, either of them. 
Scott’s experience of the Coast spared him any doubts about that, 
It would be easy, of course, to settle the matter at once—simply to 
step up and let his knife into the Italian, under the neck, where he 
sat. At that season, and in that place, it was almost an obvious 
remedy ; but it would not be less than a week before he could get 
clear of the gaol, and in that time anyone might find the boat. 

He grasped his change and went out. There was but one thing 
todo. He must go to the creek where the boat was and lie in wait 
for them there. 

‘Nobody ’Il miss ’em,’ he said to himself. ‘ And there’s croco- 
diles in that creek, all handy.’ 

He struck across the Praca again, between the fires, and down 
an alley that would lead him to the beach. The voice of the priest 
in the cart seemed to pursue him till he out-distanced it, and he 
pressed on briskly. His way was between tall, dark houses ; the 
path lay at their feet, narrow and tortuous, like some remote cafion. 
Here was no light, save when, at the turn of the way, a star swam 
into view overhead, pale and cold, and bright as a lantern. Indis- 
tinct figures passed him sometimes ; when one came into sight, he 
would move close to the wall with a hand on his knife, and the two 
would edge by one another watchfully and in silence. 

He was almost clear, and could smell the sea, when he came 
round a corner and met some four or five white figures in the 
middle of the way, sheeted like ghosts and walkingin silence. There 
was not space to avoid them, and he stopped dead for them to 
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approach and speak—or, if that was the way of it, to attack. Some 

of the others stopped too, but one came on; Scott marked that he 
walked with a shuffle of his feet and made out, by the starlight, that 
his sheet clung about him as though it were wet. And at the same 
time he noticed some faint odour, too vague to put a name to, but 
sickly and suggestive of hospitals. 

‘Go with God,’ said the figure, when it was close to him. The 
words were Portuguese, but the inflection was foreign. 

‘ Are you English ? ’ demanded Scott sharply. 

The other had halted, a man’s length from him. 

‘ Ay,’ he said, ‘ I’m English.’ 

‘Well,’ said Scott, making to move on, but pointing to where 
the other white figures were waiting in a group near by, ‘ what are 
those chaps waiting for ? ’ 

‘They ‘ll not hurt you,’ answered the other. He mumbled a 
little when he spoke, like a man with a full mouth. 

‘ Anyhow,’ said Scott, ‘they ’d better pass on. I prefer it that 
way. Superban’s not London, you know.’ 

There came a laugh from the sheet that covered the man’s head, 
short and harsh. 

‘Tf it was,’ he said, ‘ you’d not be meeting us, me lad.’ 

‘Who are you?’ demanded Scott. Some quality in the man, his 
manner of speech, the tone of his laugh, or that faint, unidentifiable 
taint, made him uneasy. 

‘Me?’ said the man. ‘ Well, I'll tell you. I’m Captain John 
Crowder, I am—what’s left of me; and that’s a sick soul inside a 
dead body. And them ’—he made a motion towards the waiting 
ghosts—‘ them’s my crew, these days. We're the chaps that 
fetches the dead, we are.’ 

Scott peered at him eagerly and stepped forward. The other 
avoided him by stepping back. 

‘Not too near,’ he said.’ ‘ It ain’t sense.’ 

‘Captain, you said?’ asked Scott. ‘ Er—not a ship-captain, 
you mean?’ 

‘ Ay, I’m a ship-captain right enough,’ was the answer. ‘ And 
in my day ——’ 

Scott interrupted excitedly. ‘See here,’ he said, ‘I’ve got a 
boat, and I want a man to sail her to Delagoa Bay. I'll pay; I'll 
pay you a level hundred to start by nine in the morning, cash down 
on the deck the minute you’re outside the bar, What d’you say 
to it?’ : 
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The sheeted man seemed to stare at him before he answered, ' 
‘You’re on the run, then?’ he mumbled at last. ‘ You're 
dodging the plague, eh ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Scott. ‘A level hundred, an’ you can have the boat 
as well.’ 

‘Man, you must be badly scared,’ said the other. ‘ What’s 
frightened you? Are you feared you'll die ?’ 

‘Go to blazes!’ retorted Scott. ‘Will you come, or won't 
you?’ 

The man laughed again, the same short cackle of mirth. 

‘ Listen,’ urged Scott, wiping his forehead. ‘I’ve got a—er— 
I’ve got a girl. You say I’m scared. Well, I am scared; every 
time I think of her in this plague-rotten place I go cold to the 
bone. Isit more money you want? Youcanhaveit. But there’s 
no time to lose ; I’m not the only one that knows about the boat,’ 

‘A girl!’ The other repeated the word and then stood silent. 

‘Curse it,’ cried Scott, ‘can’t you say the word? Will you 
come, man?’ 

‘It wouldn’t do,’ said the sheeted man slowly. ‘ You're fond of 
her, eh? Ay, but it wouldn’t do. Any other man ’ud suit ye 
better, me lad.’ 

‘ There’s no other man,’ said Scott angrily. ‘ In all this blasted 
town there’s no man but you. I’ve been through it like a terrier 
under a rick. And I'll tell you what.’ 

He took a step nearer ; in his pocket his hand was on his knife, 

‘ You can have a hundred and fifty,’ he said, ‘ and the boat, if 
you'll come. An’ if you won’t, by the Holy Iron, I'll cut your 
bloomin’ throat here where you stand.’ 

The other did not flinch from him. ‘ Ay, an’ you'll do that?’ 
he said. ‘I like to hear you talk. Lad, do you know what fashion 
o’ menit is that serve the dead carts? Do ye know?’ he demanded, 
seeming to clear his voice with an effort of the obstacle that 
hampered his speech. 

‘What d’you mean ? ’ cried Scott. 

‘Look at me,’ bade the man, and drew back the sheet from his 
face. The starlight showed him clear. 

Scott looked, while his heart slowed down within him, and 
bowed his head. 

‘ And shall I steer your girl to Delagoa Bay ? ’ the other asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Scott, after a pause. ‘There’s nobody else, leper 
or not.’ 
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‘ Ah, well,’ said the leper, with a sigh, ‘ so be it.’ 
Scott fought with himself for mastery of the horror that rose in 
him like a tide of fever, and when the leper had put back the sheet 
and stood again a figure of the grave, he told him of the boat and 
how others knew of it beside himself. In quick, panting sentences, 
he bade him get forthwith to the creek where the boat lay, directing 
him to it through the paths of the night with the sure precision of a 
man trained to the trek. He himself would go and fetch Incar- 
nagion and beat up some provisions, and thus they might get 
afloat before the Italian and his mate came on the scene. 

‘It’s every step of six miles,’ Scott explained. ‘Are you sure 
you can walk it ?’ 

The leper nodded under his hood. ‘I'll doit,’ hesaid. ‘ And if 
there’s to be a fight, I’m not so far gone but what——’ He broke 
off with a short spurt of laughter. ‘It ll be something to feel deck 
planks under me again,’ he said. 

‘Then let’s be gone,’ cried Scott. 

‘Wait.’ The captain that had been stayed him. ‘ There’s just 
this, matey. Have a shawl or the like on your girl’s shoulders. 
They wear ’em, you know. An’ then, when you come in sight o’ 
me, you can rig it over her head an’ all. For it’s—it’s truth, no 
woman should set eyes on the like o’ me.’ 

‘T'll do it,’ said Scott. ‘ You’re a man, captain, anyhow.’ 

‘I was,’ said the other, and turned away. 

Scott had a dozen things to do in no more than a pair of hours. 
They were not to be done, but he did them. A couple of donkeys 
were procured without difficulty ; he knew of a stable with a flimsy 
door. A revolver, his own small odds and ends, and his money, 
and such food as he could lay hands on—rousing reluctant store- 
keepers with outcries and expediting commerce with violence— 
were got together. Then Incarnacion must be fetched. She came 

at once, smiling drowsily, with a flush of sleep on her little, ardent 
face and all her belongings in a bundle no bigger than a hat-box. 
But with all his urgency, the eastern sky was stained with dawn 
before he was clear of the town, bludgeoning the donkeys before him 
with the gear on one and Incarnagion laughing and crooning on the 
other. 

The beach stretched in a yellow bow on either hand, fringed 
with bush and palms, receding to where the ultimate jaws of the bay 
stood black and thin against the sunrise. Once upon it, they could 
be seen by whoever should look from the town, and there was 
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peremptory occasion for haste. Scott had counted on forcing the 
journey into a little over an hour, but he was not prepared for the 
eccentricities of a pack adjusted on a donkey’s back by an amateur, 
There is no art in the world more arbitrary than that of tying a 
package on a beast. It must be done just so, with just such a hitch 
and such an adjustment of the burden, or one’s rope might as well 
be of sand. These refinements were outside Scott’s knowledge, 
and he had not gone far before he saw his bags and bundles clear 
themselves and tumble apart. There was a halt while he picked 
them up and lashed them on the ass anew. Again and again it 
happened, till his patience was raw; and all the time the steady 
sun swarmed up the sky and day grew into full being. 

Incarnagion sat serenely in her place while these troubles occupied 
him, smoking her cigarette and looking about her. He was involved 
in an effort to jam the pack and the donkey securely in one over- 
whelming intricacy of knots when she called to him. 

‘Jock!’ she called. 

‘Yes, what’s up ?’ he grunted, hauling remorselessly on a line 
with a knee against the ass’s circumference. 

» ‘A man,’ she said placidly. ‘ He come along, too, behin’ us.’ 

‘Eh? Where?’ he demanded, putting a last knot to the tedious 
structure. 

Incarnagion pointed to the bush. ‘I see him poke out his 
head, two times,’ she explained. 

Scott passed his hand behind him to his revolver, and stared with 
narrow eyes along the green frontier of the bush. He could see 
nothing. 

“A big man, ’Carnagion?’ he asked. ‘Moustaches? Black 
hair ?’ 

She nodded and lit another cigarette. ‘ You know him, Jock?’ 

‘ I know him,’ he answered, and drove the donkeys on, thwacking 
the pack ass cautiously for the sake of the load. 

It was an anxious passage, then, on the open beach. The men 
who followed had the cover of the shrubs ; theirs was the advantage 
to choose the moment of collision. They could shoot at him from 
their concealment and flick his brains out comfortably before he 
could set eyes on them. Or they could shoot the donkeys down, 
or put a bullet into Incarnagion where she rode, quiet and regardless 
of all. He flogged the beasts on to a trot with a hail of blows and 
ran up into the bush to take an observation. 

His foot was barely off the sand of the beach when a shot 
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sounded, and the wind of the bullet made his eyes smart. Inven- 
tion was automatic in his mind ; on the noise, he fell forthwith on his 
face, crashing across 2 bush, so that his head was up and his pistol 
in reach of his hand. Thus he lay, not moving, but searching 
through half-closed eyes the maze of green before him. He heard 
the rustle of grass and prepared for action, every nerve taut ; and 
there came into sight the big Italian, smiling broadly, a Winchester 
in his hand. 

In Scott’s brain some nucleus of motion gave the signal ; witha 
single movement, his knee crooked under him and he swung the 
heavy revolver forward. A howl answered the shot, and he saw the 
Italian blunder against a palm, drop his rifle and scamper out of 
sight. Firing again, Scott dashed forward and picked up the 
Winchester, while from in front of him the Italian or his companion 
sent bullet after bullet about his ears. It was enough of a victory 
to carry on with, for Incarnagion would have heard the shots and 
might come back to him ; so he turned and ran again, and caught 
her just as she was dismounting. 

It was arace now. He silenced the girl’s questions sharply, and 
thumped the donkeys on to a canter, running doggedly behind them 
with his stick busy. In the bush, too, there was the noise of hurry ; 
he heard the crash of feet running, and twice they shot at him. 
Then Incarnagion gasped, and held up her cloak to show him a hole 
through it, but she was not touched. He swore, but did not cease 
to flog and run. The strain told on him ; his legs were water, and 
the sweat stood on his face in great gouts; and to embitter the 
labour there was suddenly a shout from ahead. The men had 
passed him, and he saw the Italian show himself with a gesture of 
derision and disappear again before he could aim. 

‘They “Il kill the leper,’ he thought, ‘ and they ‘ll get the boat 
But they ‘ll not get out. I'll be on my belly in the bush, then, with 
this.’ 

And he patted the stock of the Winchester. 

‘You bin shoot a man, Jock?’ asked ’Carnagion, as the desperate 
pace flagged. 

‘Not yet,’ he answered, grimly. ‘But there’s time yet, 
’Carnacion.’ 

Already he could see, through the slim palms, the straight mast 
of the boat against the sky, with its gear about it, not a mile away. 
He cocked his ear for the shot that should announce its capture and 
the end of the leper. 
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‘ Ai, hear that! ’ exclaimed Incarnagion. 

It was a sound of screams—cries of men in stress, travelling 
thinly over the distance. Scott checked at it as a horse checks at 9 
snake in the road, for the cries had a note of wild terror that daunted 
him. 

‘You frightened, Jockie?’ crooned Incarnagion. ‘ See,’ she 
cried, lifting her hand over him—‘ I make the cross on you.’ 

‘It’s the damned mysteriousness that gets me,’ said Scott, 
wiping his forehead. ‘Here, get on, you beasts. We'll have to 
take a look at em, anyhow.’ 

He strode on between the animals, the rifle in the crook of his 
arm, ready for use, and all his senses alert and vivacious. Day 
was broad above them now and bitter with the forenoon heat. At 
their side the bay was rippled with a capricious breeze, and in all 
the far prospect of earth and sea none moved save themselves, 
detached in a haunting significance of solitude. 

‘ Ah! b] 

He stopped short and jerked the rifle forward. In the bush 
ahead there was a movement. For an instant he saw something 
white flash among the palms, and then the Italian burst forth and 
came towards them, running all at large, with head down and 
jolting elbows. He ran like a man hunted by crazy fears, and did 
not see Scott until he was within twenty yards. 

‘Halt there, dago!’ ordered Scott, and brought the butt to his 
shoulder. 

The Italian gasped and blundered to his knees, turning on Scott 
a glazed and twitching face. 

‘For peety, for peety,’ he quavered. 

‘Draw that shawl over your face, ’Carnacion,’ said Scott, 
without turning his head. ‘Can you see now ?’ 

‘No,’ she answered. 

He fired, and the Italian sprawled forward on his face, ploughing 
up the sand with clutching hands. 

* Keep the shawl over your eyes, ’Carnagion,’ directed Scott, and 
soon they came round a palm bunch and were on the bank of the 
creek, where a fifteen-ton cutter lay on the mud. A plank lay 
between her deck and the shore, and as they came to it the captain 
hailed them from the cockpit. 

“Come aboard,’ he said, ‘ all’s ready.’ 
Scott picked Incarnagion up in his arms, wound another fold of the 
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shawl about her face, and carried her aboard. He set her down on 
the settee in the cabin, released her head, and kissed her fervently, 

‘Now make yourself comfy here, little ’un,’ he said, ‘ for here 
you stay till we make Delagoa.’ 

He helped her to dispose herself in the cabin, showed her its 
arrangements, and saw her curious delight in the little space-saving 
contrivances. Then he went out, closing the door behind him. 
It did not occur to him to render her any explanations ; what Scott 
did was always sufficient for Incarnacion. 

Again on deck, he found the swathed leper busy, and started 
when he saw, along the banks of the creek, a gang of shrouded 
figures at work with a hawser. 

‘My crew,’ said the captain. ‘ They’re to haul us off the mud.’ 

‘Then,’ said Scott, ‘it was them——’ 

The leper laughed. ‘Ay, they ran from us,’ he said. ‘ They 
ran from the lazaretto-hands. The one we caught, we put him 
overside for the crocodiles. An’ you got the other.’ 

‘ They chased him ? ’ asked Scott, trembling with the thought. 

‘Ay,’ said the leper. ‘They uncovered their faces, and they 
chased. Ye heard the squealing ? ’ 

He broke off to oversee his gang. 

‘Make fast on that stump,’ he called. In spite of the disease 
that blurred his speech, there was the authority of the quarter-deck 
in his voice. ‘ Now, all hands tally on and walk her down.’ 

And the silent lepers in their grave-clothes ranged themselves on 
the rope like the ghosts of drowned seamen. 

And when the mainsail filled and the cutter heeled to the breeze, 
pointing fair for the bar, the leper looked back. Scott followed his 
glance. On the spit by the mouth of the creek there stood the white 
figures in a little group, lonely and voiceless, and over them the 
palms floated against the sky like tethered birds. 

‘ There was some that was almost Christians,’ said the captain. 
‘They ’H miss me, they will.’ And after a pause he added: ‘ And 
I'll be missing them, too. For they was my mates.’ 

There was six days of sailing ere the captain made his landfall, 
and they stood off till nightfall. Then he put in to where the sea 
shelved easily on a beach, four or five miles south of the town, and 
it was time to part. 

‘You can wade ashore,’ said the leper. 
Scott opened the doors of the little cabin. On the settee 
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Incarnagion lay asleep, her dark hair tumbled about her warm face, 
He was about to wake her, but stayed his hand and drew back. 

‘ You can look,’ he said to the leper in a whisper. 

The shrouded man bent and looked in; Scott marked that he 
held his breath. For full a minute he stared in silence, his shoulders 
blocking the little door. Then he drew back. 

‘ Ay,’ he murmured, ‘ it’s like that they are, lad, and it’s grand 
tobe aman. It’s grand to be a man.’ 

Scott closed the door gently. ‘ If ever there was a man—— he 
began, but choked and stopped. ‘ What will you do now?’ he 
asked. 

‘Oh, I'll just be gettin’ back,’ said the leper. ‘ You see, there’s 
them lads—my crew. It was me made a crew of ’em in that 
lazaretto. They was just stinking heathen till Icome. An’ I sort 
of miss ’em, I do.’ 

* Will you shake hands ? ’ said Scott, torn by a storm of emotions. 

The leper shook his head. ‘ You’ve the girl to think of,’ he 
said. ‘ But good luck to the pair of ye. Ye’ll make a fine team.’ 

Half an hour later, Scott and Incarnagion stood together on the 
beach, and watched the cutter’s lights as she stood on a bowline to 
seaward. 

‘ Kiss your hand to it, darling,’ said Scott. 

‘T bin done it,’ answered Incarnagion. 

PERCEVAL GIBBON. 














A RELIQUARY. 


PrizeEp litter from a perished past ; 

Seals, tokens, trinkets, tossed together ; 
Hard garnered trifles, hoarded fast 

In Treasury box of tarnished leather. 


A box where Secretary James 
Preserved some compromising papers— 
Pitt’s hand ; Lord North’s—these ladies’ names 
Suggest Vauxhall, the play, the vapours. 


An auburn lock with ribbon tied ; 
In faded ink ‘ To dearest Harry.’ 
With good Riou he sailed, and died. 
And she? Ah, no; she would not marry. 


A Patent, with great George’s seal, 
And portrait on the parchment painted. 
Our Judge—A Daniel? H’m, with Steele, 
And all the wits, too well acquainted. 


A sword-knot, red from Nolan’s ride ; 
Some salmon flies—now paled to pallor 

Of her dead hand their plumes that tied ; 
A little cross, inscribed ‘ For Valour.’ 


By this dim writing good Queen Anne 
Gives General Hugh his rank of Cornet. 
A knitted purse ; frail painted fan— 
A flutter or a fop has torn it. 


This seal, with scutcheon of pretence, 
Displays how Lady Di for dower 

Brought half the lands within our fence, 

The London house, and Border tower. 
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That—where, azure, four fleurs-de-lis, 
Argent, impale an amice, vairy— 
Shows how our Ambrose filled his See ; 

Reluctant non Episcopari. 




















Joan’s wedding ring—she ne’er was wed, 


Though this was forged to fit her finger. ‘TA 
He kept it when they found him dead with 
’Neath Delhi’s wall, the last to linger. chee 
That gold? A nugget. See ‘from Jack and 
The Digger to the Squire ;’ his brother. ja, € 
*Twas kept here for his welcome back. : 
He stayed, enriched by many another. a cb 
for i 

Some pious cousin, every fall, seeir 
Takes rubbings from our knightly brasses, ! 
Kodaks the Church, the park, the Hall, com: 
A little petrol begs and passes. The 
Sad silk cockade of wither’d white ! Ting 
One loved the Chevalier, and wore you. delig 
Returning from Culloden’s fight, this 
Our grandsire’s grandsire homeward bore you. Eure 
hom 


There! Lay them by; and shut the box ; 
A tomb, filled full with scentless roses. 
New blossoms crown the ancient stocks, ey 

Though every eve some floweret closes. 





C. J. DARLING. 














A PAUPERS’ RESTAURANT AND HOME. 


‘T am better off now than I ever was in my life before,’ an old man, 
with keen eyes and a much bewrinkled' little face, informed me 
cheerily, in his broad Vienna dialect, the first time I was at Lainz. 

‘Ja, es geht uns ganz gut hier,’ another old fellow remarked, 
and there was not a man in the room but repeated his words, ‘Ja, 
ja, es geht uns ganz gut.’ 

‘Is your food to your liking ?’ I inquired ; and again there was 
a chorus of ‘ Ja, ja,’ accompanied this time by much chuckling ; 
for it would be odd, as they told me, were it not to their liking, 
seeing that they had the choosing of it themselves. 

A more contented little company I have never seen, nor a little 
company on better terms with themselves and the world at large. 
They welcomed me in the most friendly fashion, as hosts welcoming 
a guest ; and when they heard that I had come all the way from 
England to see what their new home was like, they beamed with 
delight. For they are, as I soon discovered, immensely proud of 
this new home of theirs: there is not such another home in all 
Europe they are firmly convinced ; not so beautiful a home, not a 
home in which the indwellers are so well cared for ; and, above all, 
not a home in which they are so well fed. One of them drew my 
attention to the comfortable chairs they have to sit on; another 
to the warm, well-fitting clothes they were wearing: ‘ Were we 
burghers we could not be better dressed’; while they all seemed 
anxious I should note how well the room was heated, and what a 
beautiful view they had from their windows. ‘That is our 
Emperor’s Thiergarten,’ they told me proudly, pointing to the 
great park that lies just beyond their own garden. ‘The Em- 
peror is a near neighbour of ours, you see.’ 

These old men were not only well clothed, but spick and span : 
their hair was well brushed, their collars were clean, and not a 
button was missing anywhere. Sitting there in their pretty green 
and white room, with its great balcony which catches every sun-ray, 
they might have been barons, so far as appearances went, if only 
they could have kept their poor battered old hands out of sight. 
Not but that most of them had on their faces those lines that tell 
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of moiling and toiling and burden-bearing ; just here and there 
among them, indeed, was a man with the look in his eyes that a 
close tussle with starvation leaves behind. For, notwithstanding 
their dignified appearance, notwithstanding, too, their cheerful- 
ness and genial good manners, they were only poor old paupers, 
although all Vienna would rise up in wrath were it to hear the word 
‘pauper’ applied to its old people at Lainz. These old people, by 
the way, cost the town only 1s. 5d. a day each, or 7d. a day less 
than our old workhouse inmates in London cost us. Yet both 
food and clothing are, if anything, dearer in Vienna than here. 

Lainz is the old-age home the city of Vienna has built on land 
presented to it for the purpose by the Emperor Franz Josef. 
There nearly 3400 of its worn-out workers are not only well housed, 
well fed, well clothed, and well tended, but they are, so far as in 
them les, made happy. It is a huge place; still there is nothing 
oppressive about its size; for it consists, not of one building, but 
of a series of buildings, detached pavilions, each one of which is a 
separate home, its inmates forming a separate community. There 
are homes for old men and homes for old women and homes for old 
married couples. There are homes for the sorely afflicted, too, for 
the very feeble, for those who are just waiting for the end to come; 
and there will soon be a hospital quite near at hand for those 
who need special treatment. There are no homes, however, it 
must be noted, for the drunken, the vicious, or the degraded ; for 
Lainz was built as a refuge solely for respectable old folk ; and if 
by mischance folk who are not respectable are admitted, they 
must conceal the fact that they are not on a par morally with 
those around them, and demean themselves as if they were. Other- 
wise they are speedily transferred to Mauerbach, the old-age home 
that is specially reserved for the less worthy of the town’s protégés, 
its goats as apart from its sheep. All Viennese, it must be remem- 
bered, who being above sixty years of age and in poverty, are too 
feeble to live alone, and have no relatives with whom they can live, 
have the right to claim admission to an old-age home. 

In addition to the pavilions in which the old people live there 
are other pavilions, of course; one in which the administration is 
carried on; another in which the nursing sisters live ; another that 
serves as a laundry ; another, again—and this the most interesting 
of all—that serves as a kitchen and restaurant combined. The 
pavilions are ranged on either side of a beautiful church on which 
money and thought have been lavished without stint. So gorgeous 
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is it, indeed, with its purple and gold and dazzling white, its richly 
stained windows, embroidery and delicate tracery, that one would 
be inclined to look on it askance were it not that everything about 
it that smacks of luxury was a present, and did not cost the rate- 
payers one penny. 

Before the church and the first row of pavilions there are two 
long terraces, parallel with each other; and there such of the 
inmates as can walk, but are too feeble to go further afield, totter 
about from seat to seat. Below the terraces is a large garden 
where in summer many of these old people spend a good deal of 
their time. Not but that they are for the most part free to go 
elsewhere if they choose. From seven o’clock in the morning until 
nine at night they may betake themselves just where they will, 
even to Vienna, always providing that they have in their pockets 
the three pennies wherewith to pay their fare, and that they have 
dressed themselves as neatly as the old gate-keeper, whose standard 
is a high one, thinks they ought to be dressed when on visiting 
bent. Some among them, it is true, are not allowed to go beyond 
the garden—those, for instance, whose names are on the doctor’s 
special list, and those who, as the Director has learnt by experi- 
ence, cannot safely be trusted to pass unscathed through the 
temptations of the outside world—who might, perhaps, return from 
their excursion in a condition to cause scandal through yielding 
good-naturedly to the importunity of hospitable friends. Even 
these, however, although they may not pay visits, may receive them, 
every day, too, providing their visitors conduct themselves with 
propriety, and do not attempt to smuggle into the institution 
anything stronger than elderberry syrup. On Sunday afternoons, 
in summer, ‘at homes’ by the dozen are held in the garden at 
Lainz; and the tramcar that goes there is thronged with men, 
women, and children on their way to see ‘wie es geht mit den 
Alten,’ as they say. And the poorest who go—those to whom 
buying a tram-ticket means leaving a dinner unbought—rarely go 
empty-handed. Most of them contrive to take with them some 
little offering—a new pipe, perhaps a book, a picture, a flower, 
just something to prove to those at Lainz that, out of sight though 
they be sometimes, they are never quite out of mind. And the 
old people thoroughly enjoy these little attentions: it is one of 
the prettiest sights in Austria, indeed, to see them entertaining 
their friends, so beamingly happy do they look. Little wonder 
even stingy ratepayers cannot find it in their hearts to grudge the 
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money spent at Lainz, especially as they have only to use their 
eyes to know that for every penny spent a good return is obtained, 
In the married couples’ homes each man and wife have a little 
room of their own; while in the other homes two, three, or more 
of the inmates share a room. These rooms are regarded as the 
private property of those who are lodged there ; and no one, except- 
ing the caretaker, has the right to enter them without permission, 
On every floor, however, there are a large room and a long corridor 
which are fitted up as parlours, and these are the joint property of 
all who live on that floor. In the room such of the inmates as are 
en pension have their dinner, tea, and supper ; and in the corridor 
they all smoke or knit, as the case may be, read their newspapers 
or chat. The inmates who are not en pension have their meals, as 
arule, at the kitchen restaurant; although they may, if they choose, 
have them elsewhere. For Vienna is keenly alive to the fact that 
if old people are to be made happy they must be allowed, so far as 
possible, to go their own way; and being determined that they 
shall be made happy, it insists on their being allowed to go their 
own way, even to the extent of buying their dinners where they 
choose and paying for them themselves. It provides them of 
course with the money wherewith to pay. It does more, indeed, for 
not only does it provide some of them with pocket-money, but it 
gives to all of them, excepting those on the special lists, oppor- 
tunities of earning money for themselves. All who are able and 
willing to work are provided with work, and are paid for doing it. 
Some help with the house cleaning ; others work in the garden; 
others, again, in the kitchen; while many of the old women knit, or 
sew, or give a helping hand with the mending. Their earnings are 
of course meagre, as meagre as is their strength : they range from 
1d. a day to 8d., the average being only some 2d. Still even 2d. 
a day is enough to secure many a little comfort, while the mere 
fact of being able to earn anything gives to them a pleasant feeling 
of independence, and makes them think they are of use in the 
world. 

When an old man—or an old woman—arrives at Lainz, he is 
allowed, unless he be on the invalid list, to choose whether he will 
have his food provided for him, or have a money allowance where- 
with to provide it for himself. If he decide to have the food, every 
morning at seven o’clock a roll with coffee, cocoa, milk, or soup is 
brought to him in his own room. At eleven dinner is served, and 
this consists of soup, meat, vegetables, and a sweet. At half-past 
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two he has his afternoon tea, or rather coffee, with cakes, and at 
half-past five—six in summer—he has supper, soup with either 

vegetables or a pudding. He receives in addition two-fifths of a 

penny a day as pocket-money. 

If he decide to cater for himself he may do so either entirely or 
in part. If he provide all his own meals, he receives an allowance 
of 51d. a day. If he prefers to have his breakfast and dinner pro- 
vided for him, and to buy his own afternoon coffee and supper, he 
receives 13d. a day, while if he provides only his own supper he 
receives 1,d. A sharp watch is kept over the inmates who cater 
for themselves, and if it is found that they spend their money 
unwisely--too much of it on coffee, beer, or tobacco, and too little 
on wholesome food—they forfeit their allowance and are placed on 
rations. The very feeble are always on rations, their menu being 
drawn up for them by their doctor. 

The inmates who are on full rations—and they are the great 
majority—have all their meals, excepting breakfast, sent in air- 
tight boxes direct from the kitchen to their own parlour. There 
their meals are served to them by their own attendant and an 
assistant from the kitchen. These officials have strict orders to 
treat the old people, not only with kindness, but with deference, to 
study their tastes and wishes, and to try in all ways to gratify 
them. And woe betide them if they fail to do so; for the fact is 
sure to be reported by some one or other to the Burgomaster, and 
then they are soon packed off. As for those who buy their own 
food, they as a rule go for their meals to the restaurant attached to 
the kitchen ; for it does not take them long to discover that they 
can obtain considerably more for their money there than else- 
where, no matter where the elsewhere may be. Were it other- 
wise they would certainly not fare so extremely well as they do 
on their 51d. a day. 

This Lainz restaurant is a proof of the wonders that may be 
done by a skilful economical caterer with the help of a good cook. 
It is worked together with the kitchen by a manager under the 
close surveillance of the Director and the doctors, one of whom 
must taste the food every day before it is served. All the materials 
used are of the best quality, and every dish is carefully prepared 
and flavoured to a nicety. I have seen as dainty a little luncheon 
served there as one need wish to eat—served, too, at a price that 
made one wonder more than ever what can become of the money 
spent on food in some of our English workhouses and workhouse 
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infirmaries. For, although at the Lainz restaurant the price of 
every dish is exactly what it costs—the cost of the materials it 
contains, plus 5 per cent. of that cost for kitchen expenses—so low 
are the prices that these old people, for whose benefit the place is 
maintained, are able to buy there as much wholesome, appetising 
food as they caneat. Yet their allowances are only 51d. a day each, 
it must be remembered, and out of that they have to provide them- 
selves with pocket-money as well as with food. Then not only 
can they obtain good food and plenty of it, in spite of their having 
only such a pittance, but they can vary it from day to day, if such 
be their desire ; for they have, as their bill of fare shows, dishes 
innumerable to anuin from in ordering their dinner. Although of 
course every dish on the list is not provided every day, an extra- 
ordinarily large number of them are always to be had. 

Of all the official documents issued in Vienna from time to time 
this Lainz bill of fare is one of the most interesting. It is a quite 
wonderful document, indeed, in its way ; for never was there a bill 
of fare containing such a variety of dishes at such low prices. | 
give it verbatim in the hope that some of our workhouse caterers 
may find time to study it. 


VIENNA OLD-AGE HOME AT LAINZ. 


Sours. | Tariff. Quantity. Price, 
Tariff. Quantity. Price. | Salami : F 23; OZ. 2d. 
Clear Soup . : . $ pint id. | Fried Liver eee ace 2hd. 
VegetableSoup. . 3 ,, 4d. | Fried Kidney . . = a 
Meat DisHEs. | Brains withEgg . = 3 
Roast Veal . . 5Stoz 43d. ae et 2 ¢ 200 
ais : a Boiled Chitterlings . -- m 
Veal Cutlet “ae 2 | Baked _Calf’s Head 
Roast Pork . + soox. » | ¢ rue ae oe - o, 
Roast Beef a: c oo 4 eked Fish eat ian i 
aii Tass oe _ Augsburg Sausages . — 2d. 
Broiled Beef . . — - Frankfurt Reanages 
Maile ..4°. 4) ———-- - & 
ww. wae | eee. h:lLUmh hh 
Beef Gollasch with “| @old Sausage . . Igor, Id 
Onions and Greens ” Ws ae: oi 6 
Veal Gollasch ... ‘5 ton VEGETABLES. 
Pork Gollasch .  . ” ” Ordinary Vegetables. Portion ;(d. 
Smoked Pork .  . vs » | GreenSalad . . » Abe. 
Veal with Rice... — ne 
Roast Mutton . — | PuppINas. 
Irish Stew . 2 ; — - | Ordinary Puddings . Portion 1d. 
Leverett . . . — » | Sweets P ; ss 2d. 
Boiled Beef - « 402. » | Boiled Puddings : ” jd. 
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SPECIAL DISHEs. | BEVERAGES. 

Tariff. Quantity. Price. | Tariff. Quantity. Price. 
Boiled Eggs according | fea . . . «| ¥pint Id. 
to the season . Each #2-!d. | Coffee (Black or with 
Omelette (2 Eggs) .  — ad | Milk) . . . }pint #2. 
Stewed Plums or Milk . . & a dd. 
Apples. - . qpint Id. Sour Milk . * ; ie a 
Butter : : - £02. $d. 

‘ 9 
Re ee Rie ee oe 
Qards. . . . -- dd. NOH 8s. 2a ee _ id. 
Bread-and-Butter . _ 4d. 


To think of poor old paupers sitting in a pretty dining-room, at 
neatly laid little tables, pondering as to whether they will have soup 
or fish, veal cutlet, roast hare, liver, kidney, calf’s head, or brain 
sausage ; and taking counsel together as to which is the better worth 
having, a salad, or a sweet, curds and whey, or a cup of coffee. To 
think, too, that all these little luxuries, in which the Lainz old people 
revel, cost less than the solid hunches of beef which in certain of our 
London workhouses the poor old inmates are reduced to gnawing. 
If an old man has soup, calf’s head, vegetables, nodel pudding, and 
bread for his dinner, all that it cost him is 3,/,d.; while if he be 
content to have brain sausage—a favourite dish—instead of calf’s 
head, it costs him only 22d. And in the one case as in the other he 
dines well, on food that he can eat, even though he has not a tooth 
in his head ; on food, too, that is cooked by an expert, and with a 
nice consideration for his taste. Little wonder he goes about with a 
contented air and faces the world cheerily. 

The portions of food served at the Lainz restaurant are but 
small, it is true: 54 ounces of beef, mutton, or veal—and that is 
counted a large portion—does not make much show when lying on 
a plate; and a great, strong navvy would, no doubt, scoff at it were 
it offered to him after a hard day’s toil. But at Lainz there are no 
great, strong navvies, no hard toilers. On the contrary, there are 
only feeble old men and women who, having done their work in life, 
have joined the ranks of the onlookers—a point which must be borne 
well in mind in judging of the supply of food there. And for feeble, 
old onlookers even 5} oz. of anything solid is probably more than 
they can digest ; for what they require, so far as food is concerned, 
is quality, not quantity. A single ounce of something they can eat 
and enjoy—something soft and savoury—does them more good 
than a pound of anything too hard for their stumps of teeth, and not 
piquant enough for their taste. This is a fact which our workhouse 
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managers seem quite unable to comprehend, unluckily alike for 
workhouse inmates and for ratepayers. 

There is hardly an old woman in an English workhouse who 
does not receive twice as much solid food every day as she can 
possibly eat. I have seen again and again both old men and old 
women leave on their plates a good half of the dinners dealt out to 
them ; I have seen, too, old women smuggle the whole of the beef 
given them into their pockets, in the hope, perhaps, of being able to 
eat it unseen later in the day. More food is wasted in many a work. 
house, in the course of a week, than at Lainz in the course of a year, 
Were there any real waste at all indeed at Lainz, it would be quite 
impossible either to sell good food at the price at which it is sold 
in the restaurant, or to provide it for the inmates who are on full 
rations at the cost at which it is provided. For the full cost of the 
food of these old people: the cost of their morning coffee and roll; 
their dinner of soup, meat, vegetables, and pudding ; their afternoon 
coffee and cake; and their supper of soup and vegetables or 
pudding is only 6d. per head a day. 

To be able to feed the inmates at Lainz so extremely well as they 
are fed, at so small a cost as 6d. a day each, is certainly a triumph 
in its way, one of which Vienna has good reason to be proud, 
especially as it is due solely to skilful organisation and good manage- 
ment. Food of the same quality and quantity could hardly be 
provided at double the cost were it not that the commissariat at 
Lainz is worked together with the commissariat of all the Poor-law 
institutions in Vienna; were it not also that the working of it is 
entirely in the hands of trained officials, experts in catering and 
cooking, who know exactly where the cheapest and best materials 
are to be obtained, and how they can be used most profitably. If 
these old people who dine well, nay, daintily, every day cost the 
Vienna ratepayers less for their food than some of our poorly fed 
workhouse inmates cost us, it is simply because their commissariat 
is organised on strict business lines, and is worked entirely by 
business men ; whereas the commissariat of our workhouses is as a 
rule not organised at all, and is worked by amateurs, who may 
perhaps know nothing whatever about the value of provisions, 
although they have sometimes, unluckily for ratepayers, friends who 
are provision merchants. Were contracts given out by the officials 
in Vienna in the reckless fashion in which they are sometimes given 
out by Boards of Guardians here, were amateurs left to do the 
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catering there as they are here, and the first-comer to do the 
cooking, either the old people’s fare would soon become more 
meagre, or the ratepayers would find their burden waxing still more 
heavy. Provisions, it must not be forgotten, are every whit as 
dear in Vienna as in London ; it can therefore be owing only to the 
skill with which the buying is done, and the infinite trouble that is 
taken with the cooking, that all these savoury little dishes are 
provided at the price at which they are provided at Lainz. 

Vienna has in addition to Lainz five other old-age homes ; and 
they, instead of each being worked separately, as our workhouses 
are, are all worked together with Lainz and the other Poor-law 
institutions, a fact which in itself contributes in a marked degree to 
keep down not only kitchen expenses, but expenses of every kind. 
What percentage could ‘ Lyons’ pay, one wonders, were each Lyons’ 
shop worked separately. Although each institution has, of course, 
its own staff, the staffs of all the institutions are under the direction, 
surveillance, and control of a section of the Magistrat, i.e. the paid 
expert officials whom the Municipality appoint to carry on for them 
the business of the town. One of the Magistrat, the Institutions’ 
Director, is personally responsible to the Burgomaster, and through 
him to the ratepayers, for every penny that is spent at Lainz, as at 
all the old-age homes and other institutions for the adult poor ; 
and the manager of each institution is responsible to him for the 
work of that institution. As the Director goes about from home to 
home he is able to compare the expenditure of one with that of 
another, and thus to detect at once if there is waste, or if in any way 
things are going wrong. If any of the inmates have complaints to 
make against the home officials, they make them to him; while if 
any either of the inmates or the officials have complaints to make 
against him, they send them to the Burgomaster, through a letter- 
box which he may not touch, and which is so placed that they can 
slip their letters into it unnoticed. Once a month the Director 
holds a meeting at Lainz for the purpose of talking things over with 
the doctors, the manager, and the clergyman, and of listening to any 
suggestions they may have to make. Inmates who wish to come 
and talk things over with him are free to do so on these occasions, 
and he makes a point of listening with attention to any suggestions 
they may offer, and of acting on them whenever he can. 

The Magistrat provide whatever is required at Lainz, boots and 
shoes as well as pots and pans and soap. As the supplies are 
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bought for all the institutions together, and therefore in huge 
quantities, they are obtained of course at a much lower price than 
they could be obtained were they bought for each institution 
separately. Besides, owing to the scale on which they do their 
business, the Magistrat are able to provide each institution with 
exactly what it requires; and, being experts in their work, they 
know exactly what it does require, and what quantity. There is 
practically no chance, therefore, of provisions or anything else being 
either wasted or purloined as perquisites. There is no chance either 
of the drafting in of articles of inferior quality being connived at. 
The Commission system, which has wrought such havoc with rate- 
payers’ money in some English unions, could not exist at Lainz, as 
the officials who work the home have no voice in deciding where its 
supplies shall come from—they do not as a rule even know where 
they do come from. 

The full cost per head at Lainz is 1s. 5d. a day ; and of this, 6d, 
covers, as we have seen, the cost of food, while 5d. pays the rent,i.e. the 
interest on the money spent on building and furnishing the institution. 
The remaining 6d. goes in buying clothes and other necessaries for 
the inmates, in heating and lighting the institution, and keeping it 
up generally, in defraying the laundry expenses, and in paying the 
salaries of the officials and servants, and the grant to the Nursing 
Sisters who are attached to the hospital and infirmary pavilions. 
Fivepence per head for rent is of course a heavy charge, one out of 
all proportion to the 6d. for food, and the other 6d. for everything 
else. The blame for this, however, does not rest in the Director or 
his officials ; homes that would have served their purpose equally 
well might have been built at two-thirds of the cost of Lainz, had 
not Vienna allowed its love of sumptuous mansions to get the better 
of its economy. If on the one hand the charge for housing be high, 
on the other, the charge for administration is extremely low. The 
full expenditure at Lainz the year I was there was 82,250]. The 
expenditure on provisions was 25,5711., on lighting and heating 
6,4891., on clothes, bed linen, &c., 4,1741., while on administration, 
i.e. salaries of officials, wages, and rations of servants, exclusive of 
the grant to the Nursing Sisters, it was 6,007/., or only 74 per cent. 
of the whole expenditure. Thus this huge institution, where there 
were then some 3,330 old people, most of whom were in feeble 
health, living in great comfort, is administered at a less cost than 
many a third-rate English workhouse. Of the money spent on 
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indoor relief in London, 64 per cent. goes in defraying the cost of 
administration. 

Administration at Lainz would undoubtedly be a much heavier 
charge than it is, were it not that, as all the inmates are respectable, 
or at any rate demean themselves as if they were, there is no 
necessity for officials to maintain order among them. There is only 
one attendant on each floor; and he, or she, must, besides taking 
care of the old people, keep all the rooms on the floor clean with such 
help as they choose to give him. Inmates requiring special nursing 
are lodged in the hospital or the infirmary pavilion, where they are 
taken charge of by the Sisters. 

There are old-age homes in Austria, where the cost per head is 
lower than at Lainz, where it ranges from ls. to 1s. 2d. a day ; but 
there is no home, so far as I know, where a better return is obtained 
for the money as a whole that is spent there. For at Lainz the 
old people are certainly well cared for in all ways; not only are 
they well fed and well clothed, but they are well watched over and 
kept out of harm’s way when in health, and are nursed both skil- 
fully and tenderly when ill. What is more important still, perhaps, 
they are humoured and much made of, their prejudices are 
respected, and heed is paid to their individual likes and dislikes and 
wishes. All this entails much trouble of course on the officials, 
much taking of thought; but it entails no expense on the rate- 
payers. 1s. 5d. per head a day is not too high a price to pay, surely, 
for securing peace and comfort in their latter days for worthy old 
men and women who are resting only because they no longer have 
the strength to work. The most worthless of old paupers in a London 
Union costs his fellows some 2s. a day, unless he chance to be in 
the infirmary ward, in which case he costs them considerably more. 

We should be the gainers not the losers even financially, it must 
be noted, were we to act on the advice given both in the Majority 
Report and the Minority of the Poor Law Royal Commission, and 
transfer all the decent old folk, who are now living miserably in 

workhouses, to old-age homes, where they would have the chance at 
any rate of living happily. We might even, without being one 
penny the poorer, organise in every home a restaurant as at Lainz, 
and thus secure for the inmates the never-failing satisfaction of 
ordering their own dinners. And what a difference these homes, if 
we had them, would make to the respectable poor. As things are, 
even old-age pensioners, when too feeble to live alone, must, unless 
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they have relatives with whom they can live, go to the workhouse, 
where life is for them a burden almost too heavy to be borne. And 
among the class to which old-age pensioners belong, it is the many, 
not the few, who are ‘ alone-standing.’ I once took a census o! the 
inmates of the Kensington Workhouse who were above sixty-five 
years old. There were 685 of them, and out of the 528 whom I 
questioned on the subject, only nine had relations with whom they 
could have lived had they each had a pension of 5s. a week. 


EpItu SELLERS. 
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THERE is something peculiarly depressing about official furniture. 
However much the Office of Works may spend on the new furniture 
of a room it remains the same solemn, matter of fact, unsympathetic 
wood and leather that has been superseded. I think one of the 
main reasons why we are governed with so little imagination and 
insight is that the work of governing has to be done under the chilly 
and austere shadows of such unlovely mahogany and oak. I 
should like to meet the early Victorian Plymouth Brother who 
designs the bookcases and cupboards of the Office of Works and 
put it to him as a man and an ordinary brother whether Judges 
and Commissioners and Referees and Masters and Secretaries and 
permanent officials generally do not want to be cheered through 
their daily task by something a little more humane than his official 
upholstery. But his defence would be sound and honoured by 
precedent. He would point out that just as an official law or rule 
is not made to meet any particular or individual case, but rather 
to cause the greatest inconvenience to the greatest number, so 
official furniture should be issued from the Office of Works upon the 
same principle, and an official armchair, for instance, should always 
contain so much stuffing to so many yards of leather and this 
should be made up at that exact angle which it has long been 
officially known prevents any human being from resting in it with 
any sense of comfort. It would never do to allow an official 
person to have chairs and furniture to his own liking ; you might 
as well let him use his own ideas in the official affairs he has to 
conduct. Official furniture is in a moral as well as a physical sense 
the foundation of our Civil Service. Entrap into your official room 
the most ardent young Civil servant fresh from the University, full 
of ideas and ideals; three years servitude with Office of Works 
furniture, and his ideas have moulted away, leaving him a mere 
featherless permanent official. 

Indeed, it is to the praise and glory of the Office of Works 
that after long years of life amid these surroundings the victims 
grow used to them, seem even to admire and glory in them. 
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Mr. Quickenden, Mr. Justice Heron’s clerk, looked on the Judge’s 
room at the Law Courts in the Strand very much as a visitor from 
Burnley regards his room at a big West End hotel. Mr. Quickenden 
was a Westminster Hall clerk, and Mr. Justice Heron was a West- 
minster Hall Judge. Both regarded the little hutches that leaned 
up against the great Hall of Westminster as the last word in Court 
architecture. Both feared that the abolition of red curtains and 
hangings, coupled with the coming of the Judicature Act, was what 
Tennyson foresaw when he wrote of ‘ red ruin and the breaking up 
of laws.’ Mr. Quickenden, as he walked out of the Middle Temple 
Lane to see how the buildings were getting on in the Strand, used 
to shake his head at the spires and tracery and gargoyles, fearing 
the worst. But when the move was actually made, and he had 
settled down in the Judge’s room he was obliged to admit that in 
considering the revolutionary spirit that was abroad the furniture 
of the room left very little to be desired. The chairs, and par- 
ticularly the arm-chairs, were of the correct esoteric official pattern. 
True, there were flamboyant symptoms about the bookcases, but 
these were kept down by the weight and cumbrous nature of their 
cornices and the familiar dulness of their contents. And when you 
got past the furniture to the white metal inkstand, the black 
leather paper-case, the warning calendar with its big, black official 
figures, saluting you every morning with a reminder that it has 
finished another day of you—when you got among these accessories 
of depression, you felt that let the great architect build what palace 
he pleases, there is a genius in the Office of Works that can assert 
itself even in the fire-irons, if this should become necessary, and 
stamp out by means of a notice board any pleasaunce of perspec- 
tive that the artist has vainly imagined. There was only one thing 
in the room that Mr. Quickenden disapproved of. It was a pencil 
drawing of a woman’s head which hung over the mantelpiece. 
Underneath it ticked the harsh official clock, as if protesting against 
its presence, and Mr. Quickenden, when alone, stood with his back 
to the mantelpiece—but he knew it was there. It was a pertrait 
of the late Mrs. Heron, who died twenty years ago. It was drawn 
by that great artist R.D., in the early days of the Victorian era, 
when the pencil was a mighty weapon in the armoury of art, and 
even artists knew how to draw with it. A sweet girl’s face, with 
large bright eyes, dainty features and a neck that seemed the longer 
because the hair was drawn back and rested heavily upon it, as 
was the simple fashion of that day. Mr. Quickenden’s dislike of it 
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was righteous, for every line of it was out of drawing with the 
surroundings in which he felt alive and at home. 

One must not overlook the fact that there is a drawback to 
this system of official furniture. For with many individuals it 
exercises such an overpowering effect that the man begins to think 
himself as stubborn and eternal as the desk, and it is difficult to 
separate them. If you walk into some legal or government office 
you will find a permanently old gentleman at a desk that was 
middle-aged when it left the carpenter’s shop, and will be 
middle-aged at the Day of Judgment. The clerk has got so 
rabbeted into the desk, so to speak, that it is hard to say where 
the carpenter’s work leaves off and the Creator’s work begins. 
He has long ago ceased to recognise that whilst the desk 
before him remains eternally middle-aged he has sacrificed on 
its altar his youth, his brains, his energy, and now, at the 
very moment when he feels that ripe experience makes him 
of the greatest value to the State and the office, is the moment 
when the outside world has recognised that as far as the human 
element is concerned his room wants ‘ beautifying,’ or as they say 
in the South, ‘ doing up.’ 

Mr. Quickenden, after fourteen years of the office of Judge’s 
clerk, could certainly not imagine a legal system continuing in 
England in which Sir George Heron and his clerk had no part. It 
is true that Mr. Quickenden had little if any imagination. He had 
lived so long at the Temple and Westminster that the idea that the 
Temple and Westminster had existed without him in the past, or 
could do so in the future, was not possible to him. The removal to 
the Strand was a shock to him, but he had got over it. He had 
found that all his companions had emigrated with him like 
a swarm of bees. That made it more homely. And in the 
Judge’s room, on the mantelpiece next the official clock, was 
that solid carafe of water with a thick tumbler upside down over 
the neck of it, emblem of the substance and purity of British 
government. 

Mr. Quickenden for once in his life drank out of it, and imme- 
diately felt less inclined to fly back to his old haunts at Westminster, 
as they say a cat does when you place him in a new home and 
have buttered his toes. And now, after several months of residence 
in the new Courts, he had found that officialism in the Strand 
was quite as official and sedate and proper and respectable as it 
had been at Westminster. He was settling comfortably in his 
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surroundings, ticking away his days as regularly as the official 

clock itself, when suddenly a strange cloud appeared on his horizon 
and he was-troubled. He was inclined to doubt whether a thing of 
this kind could have happened at Westminster. 

He stood at the window so that he might have the best light for 
his work. He was mending a quill pen with a penknife. Prob. 
ably he was one of the few surviving clerks capable of the feat, 
though it was a commonplace in the old Westminster days. Mr. 
Justice Heron would use nothing but quills, and the goose quill for 
choice. There is a filed correspondence between himself and some 
modern clerk in the Office of Works who lowered the quality of his 
quill supply. What the Office sought to save in quills Sir George 
made them spend in ink and paper, not to mention man’s time, 
and on appeal to the Cabinet his quills were restored to him. Mr. 
Quickenden, as he mended the pen, let his mind cast back to his 
early career. He remembered his first clerkship with that notable 
Admiralty practitioner, Dr. Bumbote, and then his promotion to 
Halliwell the pleader, and from him to his favourite pupil, George 
Heron, who made such a wonderful career for himself on the 
Western Circuit, not so much by his brilliance as a speaker as on 
account of his enormous capacity for work. Mr. Quickenden 
thought of all they had been to each other. A perfectly just, 
courteous and considerate master served honestly through long 
years by a punctual and faithful clerk. How could such a com- 
bination come to an end? Mr. Quickenden regarded it and spoke 
of it as the poet speaks of the ‘ everlasting hills,’ forgetting that 
apart altogether from avalanches and earthquakes there is that 
continuous daily detritus going on that should remind Quickendens 
and poets that both men and hills are quite the reverse of ever- 
lasting. Mr. Quickenden had had his warning too. In his 
Admiralty days he had lived at Greenwich, and constantly used 
the penny steamers, not only for his morning and evening journey, 
but between Westminster and the Temple. These seemed a part 
of his life as everlasting as the Thames itself, but suddenly they 
were gone. After he had perforce to give up this seafaring life 
he got married and settled at Clapham. His wife lived but a few 
years, and left him with an only daughter, a child of considerable 
beauty. This girl grew into his life, and seemed as real a part of it 
as the law and Sir George Heron himself. He pictured to himself 
the long evening of his days ministered to by her charming presence. 
But like many latter-day ladies she had ideas of her own, and 
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ministering in seclusion at Clapham to her excellent father was 
not one of them. 

She had suddenly, and without seven days or any other formal 
notice, in writing or otherwise, gone on the stage. She had done 
well there, too. To-day she was a leading lady in the provinces. 
The Judge’s clerk objected to his daughter being on the stage. 
The daughter objected to her father being a clerk, even a Judge’s 
clerk. True it is that the points of view of a father and daughter 
are too often joined by lines of thought ending in an obtuse angle. 
In this case, with admirable self-restraint, they cancelled in silence 
each other’s disadvantages. 

Mr. Quickenden finished the pen and laid it down in the pen- 
tray. He took out of his pocket a copy of a newspaper and glanced 
at it in a disturbed manner. It was a journal called ‘ The Magpie.’ 
Mr. Quickenden had never seen it before, and would not have been 
seen with it now but that Hustler, the Master of the Rolls’ clerk, 
had said to him in the train that morning, ‘Sorry to see the 
“ Magpie ” has taken up your governor, but it was sure to come.’ 

There was a column in that amusing but outspoken journal 
headed ‘ What the “Magpie” wants to know.’ It was surmounted 
by a clever woodcut—the ‘ Magpie’ was nothing if not artistic—of a 
very disreputable looking bird, with his head on one side, squinting 
at imaginary skeletons in imaginary cupboards. Mr. Quickenden 
knew enough of the paper to make straight for this column. There 
at the very head of it, with the beak of the obscene bird pointing at 
it in derision, was the following : ‘ What we want to know is whether 
our brother bird is going to hop off his perch or be knocked off.’ 

Now this could only refer to Mr. Justice Heron, for Mr. Justice 
Swallow was not appointed until the year after. Further, in 
some anecdotal paragraphs occurred this story: ‘On a recent 
assize in Lancashire Sir George Heron was unable to understand the 
meaning of a witness, who said the prisoner had threatened to 
knock him off his (adjective) peark. ‘‘ What is a peark, Mr. Snell?” 
asked his Lordship. The learned Q.C. was very ready with his 
reply. “ A peark, my Lord, is a high place on which a man elevates 
himself above his fellows—a bench, my Lord, for instance.”’ And 
then the ‘Magpie’ croaked at the bottom of the page the cryptic 
words, ‘ But why be knocked off ; why not walk off ? ’ 

I do not think this in itself would have disturbed the faithful 
Quickenden so much, for he knew, as everyone knew, that the 
proprietor of the ‘ Magpie’ and the chairman of the directors of 
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the Poor Man’s Pension Society were one and the same person, 

and it had fallen to Mr. Justice Heron to preside at the trial of a 
case in which a poor man had tried to recover his savings from 
the Society, only to find that the constitution of the Society was 
such that the Society stuck to the pensions and the man who sub. 
scribed continued to be poor. It wasall legal enough, so the Court 
of Appeal thought, but Mr. Justice Heron had thought otherwise, 
and by his summing up had tried to show that the law was not 
powerless in the presence of an admitted injustice. This had cost 
the directors of the Pension Society annoyance, and perhaps some 
opprobrium, and they were naturally dissatisfied with a Judge 
whose ignorance of law, they said, was the cause of undeserved 
costs. Mr. Quickenden knew, too, that in many other papers for 
the last month there had been hints that a certain Judge dozed on 
the Bench, that on one occasion he gave an elaborate judgment 
using the word plaintiff throughout instead of defendant, and 
there had been a grossly exaggerated story of some one trying the 
wrong prisoner on the wrong indictment at Warwick Assizes. All 
these things Mr. Quickenden had seen and accepted as coming 
from the Society’s emissaries with a proper amount of discount. 
But now came a new trouble. At the bottom of every page of the 
‘Magpie,’ in capital letters, was asked the following question: 
‘What happened to the learned Judge when he left the Court on 
June 15?’ 

Now June 15 was the day he had summed up in the pension 
case, and Mr. Quickenden knew what had happened, but he had no 
idea that anyone else knew, except Sir Randall Cleave, the great 
physician. Sir George was at home at Dorset Square after that 
with a chill—the general name for all official ailments, big or 
little—and since then there had been the Midland Circuit and the 
Long Vacation had supervened, and now we were in November. 

There was a knock at the door. Mr. Quickenden thrust the 
paper deep into the pocket of his frock coat, and stood short and 
squat, with his back to the fire, on the defensive. 

It was only Mr. Brice, the Lord Chief Justice’s clerk, as old a 
friend of Quickenden’s as the Chief was of Sir George’s. Brice 
noticed his trouble, and guessing something of what had happened 


walked to the table and laid a note from his master upon it before , 


he spoke, that Quickenden might have time to calm himself. 
‘Ah, Sir George,’ he said with a sigh—clerks had a playful 
custom of calling each other by their master’s names in those 
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spacious days—‘ so you’ve seen all about it? Well, it makes my 
task easier.’ 

Mr. Brice was a big man, with a kindly, large featured, pink and 
white face, and ample white, smooth, glossy hair of which he was 
very proud. He was the Father of all the clerks, and the mere 
sight of him and his kindly smile made Quickenden feel less indig- 
nant with the offending bird. He walked away from the fire, 
took the paper from his pocket, and threw it on the table. 

‘But really, Chief,’ he replied, ‘ ought they not to be locked 
up? Isn’t it libel? Isn’t it contempt of Court ? ’ 

‘My dear Sir George,’ said Mr. Brice, parting his frock coat 
with his arms, as he took his friend’s place on the hearthrug, * I 
cannot but think that if the common journalist is to be allowed 
to say just what he thinks about her Majesty’s judges, the ship 
of state is steering for the rocks of anarchy.’ The fatherly tone 
in which the sentiment was expressed seemed to soothe Mr. 
Quickenden. 

‘ At the same time,’ continued Mr. Brice, ‘ we must look facts in 
the face. This thing is all over the Temple. It touches us as 
nearly as it touches our governors, and we must grapple with it.’ 

Mr. Quickenden looked at Mr. Brice inquiringly. ‘ What do 
you want me to do ?’ he asked. 

‘Quickenden,’ said the other impressively, shaking a fat fore- 
finger at him, ‘I want you to be straight with me. You and I 
have been clerks together for nearly forty years. [ve made a 
Lord Chief Justice of my man and you’ve made a Queen’s Bench 
Judge of your man.’ 

‘ But don’t forget,’ interrupted Quickenden. 

‘I know what you are going to say—they were both good men 
to start with. But we did it, man. It’s done in the early days. 
Lord ! what we used to drink on Circuit in the old days to get them 
undesirable clients in undesirable cases.’ 

The old man laughed at the thought. Quickenden tried to 
look as though he did not remember the circumstances. 

‘ After all,’ he said, ‘ everything must have its beginning.’ 

‘And the beginning of a judge is a barrister’s clerk who knows 
his business.’ 

Mr. Quickenden acknowledged the compliment with a bow and 
returned it by reminding Mr. Brice that all intelligent persons had 
in early days prophesied he would be Chief in the long run. 

‘I don’t care to have it put that way,’ said Mr. Brice warding 
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off the compliment with the palm of his hand. ‘The governor 
has his points ; I may have made the most of him, but I always 
prefer to say that we did it.’ 

‘It’s like you,’ murmured Mr. Quickenden admiringly, ‘ it’s 
like you.’ 

‘And now to business. You've read the “ Magpie” ?’ Mr, 
Brice pointed to it with a finger of scorn. 

‘It’s a scandalous lying rag,’ burst out Mr. Quickenden. 

“It’s a newspaper,’ replied the other drily, ‘ and it has to pay 
its way.’ 

‘It accuses the Judge——’ burst out the angry Quickenden. 

‘Tut-tut, man, it merely echoes what everyone is chattering 
about in the Law Courts and the Temple. Blobbs, at the corner 
there, is sold out of “ Magpies.” ’ 

‘Then let Blobbs buy in,’ replied Mr. Quickenden in the sulks, 

“My dear Quickenden,’ said Brice sternly, dropping the more 
familiar nickname, ‘I am your friend, but I am not a fool. I came 
to help you as you would come to help me. In our profession we 
have to stand the racket of our governors’ failings. Let us look 
facts in the face.’ 

‘What facts, Brice?’ asked Mr. Quickenden in a tone that 
accepted the challenge. 

‘Do you deny,’ asked Mr. Brice softly, ‘ that Mr. Justice Heron 
gave judgment in Snooks v. Roberts using the word plaintiff in- 
instead of defendant for two hours, and giving judgment for the 
defendant when he meant the plaintiff ? ’ 

‘A mere slip,’ replied Mr. Quickenden. 

‘Hm! The plaintiff did not think so. But how about trying 
the wrong prisoner on the wrong indictment at Warwick Assizes ?’ 

‘I was out of Court at the time,’ said Mr. Quickenden and 
hung his head in shame. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said Brice in his softest voice, laying a fatherly 
hand upon his shoulder, ‘I know it. Not one of us blames you, 
but the thing happened and other things have happened. The 
‘‘ Magpie” asks, and everyone is asking, ‘‘ What happened to the 
learned Judge when he left the Court on June 15?” What is the 
answer to that riddle ? ’ 

‘He caught a chill,’ grumbled Mr. Quickenden and moved 
away from Mr. Brice’s fatherly interest without looking him in 
the face. 

‘ A chill might do for a Cabinet Minister,’ said Mr. Brice shaking 
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his head contemptuously, ‘ but it’s too thin for a judge of the High 
Court ! ’ 

‘Sir Randall Cleave called it a chill,’ said Mr. Quickenden 
evasively. 

‘Sir Randall Cleave is physician by appointment to the royal 

household. What do you call it, my friend ?’ 

Mr. Quickenden looked up at his friend and merely shook his 
head and stared at him. His face betrayed nothing. A poet 
would have likened it to alabaster, an ordinary man would have 
called it a waxen mask, a vulgar little boy would have hazarded 
‘putty faced,’ but all would have agreed that the precise hue 
implied a desire to stand alone with his secret. Mr. Brice appealed 
to him as a clerk and a brother, in his own interest and that of his 
race, to unburden his secret to him, but Mr. Quickenden preserved 
a frozen silence. 

‘Unless you tell me what happened on June 15 how can 1 
spread the right reply about the Temple ? ’ 

‘You can’t,’ said Mr. Quickenden simply. 

‘Then what’s to be done? I came here to help you. What 
are you going to do ?’ asked Mr. Brice eagerly. 

‘I’m going to stick to the governor,’ said Mr. Quickenden. 

‘It’s as bad as that, is it ?’ replied Mr. Brice full of sympathy. 
‘Well, give your governor the Chief’s note. You know I came to 
do what I could.’ 

‘I know it,’ said the other. 

They shook hands in silent friendship and Mr. Brice passed 
softly out of the room. 

Mr. Quickenden took up the wretched ‘ Magpie’ and thrust 
it into the fire, watching its blackening and burning with a smile 
of pleasure. He felt strong now to face the storm that was coming. 
After all, the accidents of life that are thrust upon us are easy to 
bear in comparison with those that we bring on ourselves by our 
own wrong-doing. With the exception of the absence from Court 
at Warwick Assizes, Mr. Quickenden’s conscience was clear. This 
thing that had befallen them was not of his doing, and he felt 
fearless. 

And now Sir George himself arrived. So upright and genial, 
so handsome and fresh-looking in spite of his years, with such 
a bright light in his eye, and so cheery a ring in his voice, that his 
very presence put to flight all the forebodings that ‘Magpies’ and 
other ill-omened ones had aroused in Mr. Quickenden’s soul. 
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His coat off, the Chief’s note was opened and answered, the 
reply being that as he, Sir George, sat at 10.30, he would come in 
at the adjournment unless it was a very urgent matter, when the 
Chief could send for him from the bench. Mr. Quickenden was 
sent off with the note, and whilst he was gone Sir George with 
characteristic energy began to put on the panoply of justice before 
a long mirror. As he raised his head to tie the strings of his bands 
his eye caught the pencil portrait over the mantelpiece and his 
fingers fell to his side. He sat down hurriedly in the chair by his 
table and turned his back to the picture. 

“Twenty years to-day,’ he muttered, ‘twenty years to-day. 
And it hits me as it did nineteen years ago. J made up my mind 
this morning that I wouldn’t think of it until the work was over, 
I begin to think Cleave is right. It’s time I gave up. But that’s 
absurd when a man has so much work to do ’—he sighed heavily— 
* Ah, and who is left to do it 2?’ 

He smiled sadly as he thought of his brother judges, and, 
turning his chair round, faced the picture bravely. It recalled 
even older days to his mind. The very beginning of his work at 
the Bar. A little house at Slough with a garden and old-fashioned 
flowers and a battered green watering-pot. He began to worry 
about the green watering-pot and examined it carefully and 
wondered whether he could afford a new one, and the face in the 
picture, which had given itself a lithe, graceful body and dressed 
itself in a dainty crinoline, was at his side hanging on his arn, 
laughing at his grave looks and prophesying for him days to come 
when he should be a Lord Chancellor and could have half a dozen 
watering-carts if he wished. But he continued grave and econo- 
mical and worried about the watering-can and the figure shrank 
from his side and the face went back into the frame over the 
mantelpiece. And when Mr. Quickenden returned there sat the 
judge in his shirtsleeves, his bands untied, his face drawn and 
haggard, and his eyes staring at the portrait as he muttered some- 
thing about costs and a watering-pot. 

It needed Mr. Quickenden’s cold touch on his hand to arouse 
him, and he put on his robes mechanically as if dazed with 
shock. 

He was arranging his wig before the mirror when he turned 
round to his clerk with all his old alacrity saying, ‘ By the by, 
Quickenden, tell me again, exactly as it occurred, what happened 
on June 15 ?’ 
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This echo of the “ Magpie’s’ words startled even the impassive 
Quickenden. 

‘But surely, my lord,’ he stammered, ‘Sir Randall said very 
particularly that we were to forget all about it—not to dwell on it, 
in fact.’ 

‘Perhaps he did, Quickenden, and you are right to remind 
me of what he said, but just at the moment I have made up my 
mind to remember all about it, that is if I can. You told me once, 
or rather you told Cleave, I was too ill to follow it ; tell me again.’ 

The judge sat at his table trifling with a quill pen and listening 
intently to his clerk’s statement as though it was important 
evidence in a case he was trying. Mr. Quickenden stood on the 
opposite side of the table, his fingers touching the leather, and 
spoke in the peculiar inaudible voice that a nervous witness 
always uses when he is asked to speak up and let everyone hear 
him. 

‘Tf you remember, my lord,’ murmured Quickenden, “ you did 
not adjourn that day. It was very warm, and you had no lunch.’ 

‘No lunch,’ repeated the judge thoughtfully ; ‘do speak up, 
Quickenden.’ 

‘And it must have been nearly six o’clock when you finished 
summing up.’ 

‘In the pension case ? ’ 

‘Yes, my lord. And you sat here and drank a cup of tea but 
never spoke to me, and then the jury came back and you went 
into Court, and on your return to this room you felt faint.’ 

“Did I faint ? ’ 

‘No, my lord. After you had taken off your robes you said 
you wanted some fresh air and would walk part of the way home. 
I wanted to call you a cab, but you shook your head, and, putting 
me aside, went out of the room.’ 

‘Why did you follow me, Quickenden ? ’ 

‘I can’t say, my lord; you seemed strange and tired——’ 

‘Let us call it instinct or commonsense ; they are much the 
same things.’ 

‘TI think I thought of persuading your lordship to take a cab, 
but when you left the building you turned up Fleet Street and 
walked at a rapid pace eastward round St. Paul’s, and turned up 
by the Post Office. It was here I came up to you and spoke to 
you, but you did not seem to remember me. You said something 
about the Institution.’ 
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‘Did I? The old Aldersgate Institution—I used to attend 
a debating club there. How many years ago, I wonder.’ 

‘I called a cab, my lord, then, and you came with me to Dorset 
Square. You never spoke a word to me in the cab. When you 
were at home I went at once for Sir Randall Cleave. That is all, 
my lord.’ 

The judge laid down his pen with a pleasant laugh. He was 
himself again. The cloud had passed away, and he was as ready 
and fit for work as ever he had been. He summed it up strongly 
in his own favour. 

“A very clear statement, Quickenden, of a very commonplace 
affair. I was fatigued and tired in mind and body. I had been 
burning the candle at both ends, and I must have let my mind 
run on younger days and imagined for the moment I was going 
down to one of the old debates at Aldersgate. One talks of day- 
dreams, I must have experienced a day-dream. Cleave rather 
frightened me. He would keep talking about mental wear and 
tear, and about rest being as essential for the mind as the body. 
At last I got quite angry with him and asked him point-blank if 
he meant to threaten me with insanity. He laughed—at least, 
he didn’t laugh actually, of course—but there was an end of the 
matter. No, I must be careful, that is all, there are many good 
years of work in me yet. Eh, Quickenden 2?’ 

* My lord——’ 

It came with a sob, but the judge continued his own thoughts, 
not heeding it. 

‘And then I must have my work. I have nothing else to live 
for. I must finish in harness. And keep good hours to the end, 
too,’ he continued cheerily. ‘It is half-past ten, isn’t it 2’ 

‘It wants two minutes, my lord.’ 

There was a knock at the door. Quickenden opened it and 
ushered in the Attorney-General. Then he withdrew. 

The Attorney-General was not a persona grata with Sir George 
Heron. It was not that he disliked the man, but he did not under- 
stand the type. The Bar in Sir George’s day belonged to big 
handsome men, of fine stature and well-modelled features. It 
belonged to men who could speak in periods and end in perorations, 
and if necessary drop Wegg-like into Latin verse, spoken in a firm 
British accent. There were traditions of honour and of etiquette 
which took rank with honour, and it was as necessary that the 
case should be conducted with clean hands as that the advocate 
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should conduct it with a clean-shaven face. These were the ideals 
of Westminster Hall, and to that school belonged Sir George 
Heron. 

The Attorney-General was a man of great ability, but he was 

a small built man with a moustache. As Kirwan, Q.C., said of 
his appointment, ‘He might look the Attorney but never the 
General.’ In his early days he had started a prosperous career by 
a calm disregard of etiquette and a steady capacity for garnering 
forbidden fruit. In the beginning he was unpopular and slighted. 
Now he was unpopular and flattered. It made little difference 
to him. He was a strong man made to win and succeed, and 
what others thought of him mattered not at all. 

The judge motioned him to a chair. ‘ What can I do for you, 
Mr. Attorney ?’ he asked. 

‘T have a message to you from the Chief Justice, also from the 
Chancellor. They asked me to see you first.’ 

Sir George sat down opposite the Attorney-General wondering 
what it might be. Each in his official robes and sitting stiffly in 
an official chair gazed at the other with official curiosity. Official 
furniture frowned down officially upon them. Only the sweet 
pencilled face of Margaret Heron gave a touch of humanity to the 
surroundings. Had you been present at the interview you might 
have taken it to concern the drafting of interrogatories or the 
settlement of a special case, and not the opening of a tragedy. 
It was a discussion between two officials and not a conversation 
between two men, and that was why it was dry and cruel and 
horrible as a feast where no love is. 

‘T have no time to beat about the bush, Sir George.’ 

‘T have no wish that you should,’ interrupted the judge. ‘Iam 
due in Court.’ 

‘Your punctuality is well known.’ Sir George bowed. ‘ Let 
me ask you if you have noticed of late in several newspapers, some 
of them newspapers of standing, paragraphs uncomplimentary to 
a member of the Bench ? ’ 

‘I have and with regret. The habit of common journals 
criticising her Majesty’s judges is a departure from the higher 
manners of journalism that prevailed in the Westminster days.’ 

‘We move with the times.’ 

‘ Not necessarily forward,’ murmured Sir George. 

‘And bluntly what I have to ask you is, what have you to say 
about those paragraphs ? ’ 
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“Why should I say anything ?’ asked Sir George simply. ‘ It 
is not for me to criticise my brother judges.’ 

‘Your brother judges? I don’t understand you. To whom do 
you suppose those paragraphs refer 2 ’ 

“As we are alone,’ replied Sir George, ‘I may speak openly, 
They can only refer to one. I have had it in my mind that as a 
senior judge it was perhaps for me to approach him and to speak in 
a friendly way about it. What do you think ?’ 

The Attorney-General sat open-mouthed in amazement. 

“You mean ?’ he asked. 

‘ The Lord Chief Justice,’ said Sir George calmly. 

The first impulse of the Attorney-General was to throw back 
his head and laugh aloud, but he came from the North of Ireland, 
and his sense of business overcame his sense of humour. 

“You are mistaken, Sir George,’ he said curtly; ‘they are 
meant for you.’ 

‘Me!’ gasped the judge. ‘Me! Do I sleep openly on the 
Bench ? Do I muddle up my cases ?’ 

‘ As to sleeping, you know,’ said the Attorney-General soothingly, 
“you must remember that the Lord Chief is an adept. He always 
rests his nose on his fingers and remains perfectly still after he has 
awakened. Then he asks a question about something that has 
happened a little while ago. It is impossible to say at any given 
time that the Chief really is asleep. But this affair is not a matter 
of trifles of this kind.’ 

“What is it then ?’ asked Sir George, his handsome face white 
and stern. 

‘ There is to be a question in the House to-day. It is openly 
said that at the time you tried the pension case you were mentally 
unfit to sit on the Bench. That your illness afterwards was a brain 
illness. That Randall Cleave, your doctor, told you so, and that 
you have had attacks since.’ 

“ And where does this scandal come from ? ’ 

“Well, of course, the “ Magpie” has made itself very promi- 
nent——’ 

Sir George looked scornfully at the Attorney-General as though 
he had been the offending bird himself. 

‘And I suppose,’ he said contemptuously, ‘ this attack in the 
House is being engineered by the same people ? ’ 

‘Very likely, Sir George; but what I want to know, and the 
Chancellor wants to know, is that we have your authority to deny 
these statements.’ 
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‘You have my authority to assert nothing and to deny nothing. 
[am due in Court, Mr. Attorney.’ 

‘ You will see that I was bound——’ 

‘You have done your task with great tact and discretion, 
Mr. Attorney, if I may say so. Convey my thanks to the Lord 
Chancellor. Tell him I am in excellent health, and looking at the 
weakness of the Bench to-day, and may I say it without offence, 
the not very promising material at the Bar, I think it my duty to 
remain at my post. Good morning, Mr. Attorney.’ 

Sir George touched a bell. Mr. Quickenden entered, and the 
Attorney-General hurried away muttering to himself as he bustled 
down the corridor, ‘I wonder if conceit is another form of 
insanity.’ 

Poor Sir George stood with his hands on the mantelpiece gazing 
at the pencil portrait. Fairer than ever seemed Margaret’s face in 
its clear leaden outline. Flaxen colour came into the cunning lines 
of the hair drawn straight back above the ears in the old simple 
fashion, blushing colour came into the cheeks, and the lips grew 
cherry red and seemed almost to move as he gazed at the face with 
tears in his eyes. What was it that brought tears into his eyes ? 
The memory of that terrible morning twenty years ago or the 
knowledge that what he had listened to to-day was true, that his 
work on earth was over, and he had to face dreary years of vacant 
lonely life with dwindling mental powers and no usefulness in his 
days until the release came—unless he released himself. But the 
standards of life that Sir George lived by forbade even the thought 
of it, and the sweet face in the frame above him denied the possi- 
bility of it. As he stood there it seemed to him as if he had been 
praying to a saint for guidance and the holy image had moved to 
him and answered his prayer. 

Mr. Quickenden paused for him to turn, but as he did not move 
he spoke to him. 

‘It is time to go into Court, my lord.’ 

‘Thank you, Quickenden. Thank you. I must write a letter 
first.’ 

He turned to the table and wrote a few, short, clear words, which 
he directed to the Lord Chief Justice. 

‘To-morrow, Quickenden, you must come to my house about 
ten o’clevk. Give this note yourself to the Chief’s clerk. It is my 
resignation.’ 


“My lord!’ sobbed out Quickenden. 
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‘Open the door, please,’ said Sir George sternly. ‘TI have one 
day’s work before me yet.’ 

Mr. Quickenden opened the opposite door, which led into the 
Court. He pushed back the curtains and entered into Court, 
A wave of leather atmosphere floated into the room with the 
noise of ushers and the calling of silence and the rustling of robes 
and the shuffling of feet of a crowded Court rising to meet the 
judge. 

‘ Strange,’ thought Sir George, ‘ that I am hearing these sounds 
for the last time,’ and he paused on the threshold of the Court. 

He turned back to look at his empty room, and was surprised to 
see the tall figure of a handsome woman in a long purple cloak, with 
the hood thrown over her head, standing beckoning slowly to him 
to return. 

‘Who are you, madam ?’ he asked in grave surprise. 

The figure seemed to speak to him, and he repeated her words 
to himself in a tone of wonder. ‘ A friend of Margaret’s! A friend 
of Margaret’s !’ 

‘ And you want to speak with me ?’ he asked. 

She raised her hand in an action of command, and he seemed to 
hear a voice calling him as of a good mother speaking to a good 
child. The wants of the public and the suitors faded away. There 
was nothing now that seemed necessary to Sir George but to attend 
to the friend of Margaret and to do what she wished. He came 
back into the room, closing the door behind him, and felt that he 
had shut the Court out of his life for ever. He sat down at his table 
and taking up his quill tapped it gently on the table as he gazed at 
the calm handsome woman before him and inquired of her what 
she wanted. 

She did not speak, but stood motionless at the foot of the table, 
with her arms folded across her breast. The heavy folds of her 
purple hood shrouded her face, but some rays of light struggled 
through the fabric and cast a cold violet hue over her pale features. 
Her face seemed of marble, smoothly chiselled, and gravely classical 
ineach line. It wasso much a sculptured face that in the uncertain 
November light the eyes of it seemed closed and vacant as are the 
eyes of a marble figure. But in spite of this the face shone with the 
calm dignity of eternal motherhood, and the absent eyes seemed 
to throw into the soul of the man before her rays of pity and love. 

His sight seemed to grow dim, and he shrouded his eyes with his 
hand as he looked at her curiously. 
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* And so you knew Margaret,’ he said, after a pause. ‘ It seems 
a very long time ago.’ 

The marble figure smiled sweetly. 

‘I try to remember her, too. I try to see her as she was in the 
pencil drawing there; but of late whenever I picture her she is 
lying in the little church at Heronsford, in the East Chapel. Do 
you know the sculpture ? ’ 

The figure bowed. 

‘A beautiful piece. Call it what you please : “ Rest,” “Sleep,” 
the end of all things, but not Margaret ; not Margaret ; and yet it 
is all I can remember of her now. I’m glad you knew Margaret. 
But your business, madam, your business? I’m sorry to be in a 
hurry, but they are waiting for me in Court.’ 

The marble figure moved as if to speak. 

‘Stop, if you please, stop!’ cried the judge testily, ‘ that is 
what the papers say. Astaleslander. You read it as all the world 
has read it, but you don’t believe it ? You are a friend of Margaret. 
You can’t believe it. Do you think she would have believed it 2’ 
he said sternly, pointing with outstretched finger to the portrait. 
‘Not if it had been true. Never! And you are her friend. Then 
can’t you see that I must stick to my post? I’ll write again to the 
Chief. I must show them all they are wrong. There’s another 
case of those pension fellows—who is to try that ?’ 

There was a pause as the judge listened for her answer. No 
word came, but the judge replied as if she had spoken his own 
thoughts. ‘ Johnson!’ he laughed contemptuously. ‘ Mr. Justice 
Johnson! My dear madam, consider. You don’t know Johnson. 
Between ourselves—and 1 speak to you as I would to Margaret 
herself—why was Johnson made a judge? Because no con- 
stituency would elect him and his party hadn’t a safe seat when 
the vacancy happened. It is because of all these Johnsons that 
I cannot go. No, madam. Duty! Duty! And now you must 
excuse me. They are waiting for me in Court.’ 

But the judge did not rise from his chair. He sat back with his 
eyes half closed and seemed to forget the presence of the visitor. 
She for her part never moved, but stood shining pity and love upon 
him and waiting—patiently waiting. 

Presently he stirred and, opening his eyes, saw the figure still 
before him. 

‘Dear me, how forgetful I am,’ he murmured. ‘I never asked 
your name.’ He smiled sadly and half apologetically. ‘Or did 
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I ask your name and have I forgotten it? I forget everything 
nowadays—everything.’ 

The figure raised a white hand as if to bless him, and the lips 
moved again, but no sound came. The judge half rose in his chair 
as if to look at her face more closely, and then sank back with a sigh 
of content. 

“So you are the Angel of Death. Well, you are welcome. | 
knew you were coming. I understand now—the Angel of Death— 
And that is how you knew Margaret.’ 

There was a long silence. The judge lay back in his chair, his 
eyes closed as if in sleep. Still the figure stood motionless, her arms 
again crossed on her breast, waiting—patiently waiting. 

There was no sound to break the stillness of it all but the tick 
of the official clock checking off the official hours as it had done and 
would continue to do for countless official years. And the several 
pieces of official furniture looked on unmoved at the last scene in the 
drama of Sir George Heron’s life. It was nothing to them that 
one more piece of furniture was to be struck off the official inventory 
and a new one of the old pattern was to be substituted. It was 
nothing to the world outside for the matter of that, for they were 
used to read in the papers of judges who died and of new judges 
who were appointed. Looking at it from a sane point of view, as 
Sir George Heron did when he opened his eyes again, it was really 
almost a personal matter between himself and the Angel. But as 
it had come before him in the form of an application in chambers 
it ought to be argued properly, and he ought to hear it and give 

judgment. He looked at the figure before him, and speaking slowly 
and deliberately, said : “ You see, madam, these things must be done 
by rule. The first point is, do you object to my hearing the case, 
my own case as it were ?’ 

The figure slightly inclined her head. 

‘I shall judge the matter fairly. You need not be afraid to 
trust me.’ 

He drew himself up to the table in his old alert manner, and took 
up the quill that had fallen from his hand. 

‘Let us put the matter fairly and squarely towards both of us,’ 
he said. ‘ You are in the position of having a rule nisi against 
every man and woman in the world, and you come to me at your 
own time and say to me. “ Show cause why it should not be made 
absolute.” ’ 

The figure bowed assent. 
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‘Good,’ continued Sir George. ‘ That is a very fair proposition. 
The best course seems to be for me to show cause and then you shall 
have your reply. Now let me put my position in a few words. I 
think I can make a clear and collected statement yet, in spite of 
what my enemies say. And first do not think that I am one of 
those that fear the end. I have played cricket in my time, and when 
the umpire holds up his hand I shall know how to walk back to the 
pavilion. Moreover, I am tired and want rest, and though sleep is 
rest I do not get much sleep nowadays. And I know you can give 
me a sleep better than all sleep. So when I show cause I show it 
not for myself but for others. I look across at Margaret’s face and 
say with truth I had rather trust you and go with you than stay here 
working. But then, think what it means. Do you know what my 
work has been ? Do you know if it has been done well or ill? Do 
you know how it will be done if I leave it? I see you won’t grant 
me all this.’ 

The figure shook her head and smiled gently. 

‘You cannot make me believe,’ said Sir George earnestly, ‘ that 
I am not wanted. Here, in these very Courts, at this very time. 
You’ve got to convince me that I am wrong about that. The 
Attorney-General couldn’t. Come, what is your reply ?’ 

He sat in his chair looking at the figure before him, but no sound 
came. Slowly his eyelids sank, the quill dropped from his hand, 
and he lay back in the chair, and the figure stood before him silently 
shining pity and love upon him, and waiting—patiently waiting. 

And the reply that he heard was after all his own reply. 

‘Speak up, madam; please to speak up,’ he murmured. ‘ This 
is a bad Court for hearing. Nothing to the Westminster Courts. 
Thank you. Yes, I remember my schooldays. I remember when 
I was head of the school and captain of the eleven. Well, perhaps 
I did think there could be no eleven without me. You know what 
boys are. And to be honest, I’ve never seen an eight like the one 
we took to Putney. And then at the Bar I led the Circuit for a 
time. That was when Grimble was made a judge. No, I can’t 
honestly say I made a better leader than Grimble ; but when I left 
they all recognised I had upheld our old traditions. That is what 
I fear. The old things falling away and no one here to keep the 
standard upright.’ 

He seemed to listen intently, as though the argument was 
convincing him, capturing him body and soul. 

Then he continued in a weaker voice, pausing from time 
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to time, and speaking with increasing effort. ‘Yes. I see you 
point . . . You argue that there is a little life and a littl 
death in each career we pass through. Yes. I grasp it, 

. So that, without knowing it, in each stage we are being 
trained for the last day when the last rule is made absolute. 
. . . And we must leave the new eleven to find its new captain. . , 


You are right. . . . I have sat so long here among these books and 
their cases that I have got to think myself as necessary a piece of 
furniture as the rest of them. . . . Whereas, as you say truly, man 
wears out quicker than wood and leather. Cleave was right. | THE st 
know as well as he knew and as all my neighbours know . . . Yes weeks 
. . . my brain is going. . . . Well, something must go some day, enterta 
Certainly . . . Certainly . . . And it isn’t really sad. Only I’ve fancy- 
been a coward over it. I could not face it at first. I tried to town i! 
deceive others and was foolish enough not to be honest with myself, (excep 
... There is no greater folly than that.... Yes... The behalf 
Court thanks you for your argument . . . It is unanswerabie. . . . clear t 
The rule must be made absolute.’ time a 
He opened his eyes and looked at the figure with a brave smile. book 
“One moment, madam, before I give judgment,’ he said. ‘I see was, a 
you were indeed a friend of Margaret’s. Will you be my friend ?’ she wi 
The judge rose with difficulty from his chair and stretched out taken. 
a hand to the beautiful figure before him. Gladly she placed her two bi 
cold hand in his, and there was joy in both their faces. at Gr 
He fell back slowly in the chair. hersel 
‘You are entitled to judgment,’ he murmured, ‘ the rule nisi friend 
will be made absolute.’ to fin 
There was a pause, and he spoke as if he was passing away into looke 
sleep. dear : 
‘Judgment. Yes, and the costs....No!...No!... the tl 
I remember. . . . The Angel of Death does not ask for costs.’ seeing 
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THE OSBORNES:.' 


BY E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue stay in Venice had naturally curtailed for Mrs. Osborne the 
weeks of her London season, but she had never intended to begin 
entertaining on the scale required by the prodigious success of the 
fancy-dress ball last year till after Whitsuntide. Before leaving 
town in May she had sent out all invitations for the larger functions 
(except those which her invited guests subsequently asked for on 
behalf of their friends, and which she always granted), and it was 
clear that the world in general was going to pass a good deal of its 
time at No. 92. Indeed, when she went through her engagement 
book on her return from Venice to Grote, hospitable though she 
was, and greatly enjoying the exercise of that admirable virtue, 
she was rather appalled at the magnitude of what she had under- 
taken. She was going to give three balls (real balls), three concerts, 
two big dinner parties every week, and a series of week-ends down 
at Grote, while on such other nights as she was not dining out 
herself there were a series of little parties. In addition Sheffield 
friends were coming to stay with them for the insides of weeks 
to finish up with one of the Grote week-ends. These visits she 
looked forward to with peculiarly pleasant anticipations, for the 
dear soul could not but feel an intense and secret gratification at 
the thought of such local celebrities as Sir Thomas and the Prices 
seeing her and Mr. O. absolutely at the top of the tree, and enter- 
taining princes and duchesses and what not just as they had enter- 
tained aldermen and manufacturers at Sheffield. Also there was 
a secret that Mr. Osborne had told her, which filled her with feelings 
that were almost too solemn to be glee. The secret was not to be 
talked about yet, but in private he no longer called her Mrs. O., 
but ‘ my lady.’ She hoped Sir Thomas would be with them when 
the honours were published, for secretly she still took her bearings, 
so to speak, by the stars as they appeared in Sheffield. There 
Sir Thomas Ewart, Bart., and Lady had been the very Pole-star to 
' Copyright, 1909, by E. F. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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which quite important constellations reverently pointed. But 
now, as by some new and wonderful telescope, she saw herself and 
Mr. O. high above Sir Thomas. Why, even Per would be the 
Honourable Per, and Sir Thomas would have to say, ‘ After you, 
Per, my boy.’ She and Mr. O. had already had more than one 
broken night in thinking of a title which he could submit for 
approval. Mrs. Osborne was all for something old and territorial. 

‘ There’s Hurstmonceaux, my dear,’ she said, * that ruined old 
castle which we drove over to see when you was down at Hastings 
with your attack of gout. I don’t doubt you could buy it for a 
song, and there you'll be.’ 

‘ And then next you'd be wanting me to do up the Castle and 
live in it,’ said he. ‘ Besides, it’s a regular stumper to say, and 
French at that. No, my dear, we must think of something more 
British than that ; there’s plenty of good names without crossing 
the Channel, so to speak, for something to call yourself by. But 
it’s puzzling work, and new to me, to have to think of christening 
yourself afresh.’ 

‘Lor’, Mr. Osborne, you don’t mean to say that you’ve got to 
change your Christian name, too ?’ 

‘No, no, my dear. There’s no Christian name to bother about ; 
I don’t deal any more in Christian names—not officially anyhow.’ 

He blew out the light. 

‘Good-night, my dear,’ he said. ‘ And God bless you.’ 

It was all very well to say ‘Good-night,’ but Mrs. Osborne could 
no more sleep than she could think of a name. After an interval 
she heard Mr. Osborne turn himself ponderously round in his bed, 
and knew that he was awake too. 

‘ There’s some things called “ Hundreds,” ’ she said. ‘I seem 
to remember that all England is cut up into Hundreds, which is 
a queer thing to think upon. It’ll be worth while seeing in what 
Hundred the East End of Sheffield lies.’ 

‘ There’s something in that,’ said Mr. Osborne, ‘ and it would 
bring the business into it. Lor’, Mrs. Osborne, my lady, I’m glad 
I had nothing to say to a knighthood five years ago. I’d have been 
put on the shelf for good if ’'d jumped at it. But not I! It’s this 
parliamentary business coming on top of all I did at Sheffield that 
has given the extra turn. And I’ve been liberal, I’m sure, to the 
party. What was the name of the street now where I built the 
church in Sheffield ? I declare it’s gone out of my head. Thinking 
of new names drives the old ones out.’ 
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‘Commercial Road, my dear,’ said Mrs. Osborne, ‘ for | thought 
of the name myself when you was building the street.’ 

‘Then we ain’t no further on yet. Grote, too; that’s not to 
be thought of, as it’s Lord Austell’s second title.’ 

‘ After all, we only take the place on hire,’ said Mrs. Osborne, 
‘and it doesn’t bring the business in.’ 

‘That’s what beats me,’ said Mr. Osborne. ‘ How to bring the 
business in! Lord Hardware, Tinware ; that would be a thing to 


laugh at.’ 


The matter was still in debate on that morning when Mrs. 
Osborne went through her engagement book down at Grote and 
found so heavy a programme in front of her. And somehow to-day 
she did not feel markedly exhilarated by it. The journey back 
from Venice had tired her very much, and though she had felt sure 
that a good night’s rest coupled with a day or two of solid English 
food would set her up again, she still felt overdone and devitalised. 
She was disposed to attribute this in the main to the unnutritious 
character of Venetian diet, where, if you got a bit of veal for your 
dinner, that was as much butcher’s meat as you were likely to 
see; while, to make up, there would be nothing more than a slice of 
some unknown fish and the half of a chicken that was no bigger 
than a blackbird. As for a nice fillet of beef or a choice leg of 
lamb, it was a thing unheard of. Yet she had not felt much inclined 
for the fillet of beef when it was accessible again ; it seemed to suit 
her as little as the rice and macaroni had done. For the last week, 
too, she had had from time to time little attacks of internal pain. 
No doubt it was of no consequence, but it was a pain that she did 
not know and could not quite localise. 

Once or twice she had thought of consulting a doctor, a thing 
that Mr. Osborne had urged on her before the Venetian visit, but 
some vague and curious fear prevented her—the fear of being told 
that something was seriously wrong, and that she would have to 
give up their London programme which she had planned so de- 
lightedly. That was a thing not to be contemplated ; the London 
plans were, to her mind, part of the immutable order of things, and 
it was therefore essentially important that Mr. Osborne should not 
guess that she was out of sorts, for she well knew, if he had so much 
as a guess of that, he would have carried her off, by force if neces- 
sary, and not let go of her till he had deposited her in some eminent 
consulting-room, with specialists dangling at the end of the tele- 
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phone. But she had never been lacking in spirit, and it would he 
a singular thing if she could not be genial and hearty to all the 
world for a few weeks more. 

But what she doubted was her power of getting through the 
physical strain of it. She knew how tiring the standing about and 
the receiving was, and every day now she felt tired even before the 
fatigues of it had begun. If only she had a daughter, who could 
quite naturally take some of this off her hands, and let her sit down 
while the ‘ company ’ were arriving. And then an idea struck her, 

Dora and Claude were intending to occupy the flat in Mount 
Street till the end of the summer. After that they would come 
down to Grote, and soon, please God! the flat in Mount Street would 
be too small for them ‘and what would be theirs —this elegant 
circumlocution was exactly the phrase that passed through Mrs, 
Osborne’s mind—and when they returned to London again in the 
autumn, it would be to a house of their own in Green Street with 
place for a nursery. This, however, they were only going to take 
at Michaelmas; but this very morning Dora had written to her 
mother-in-law (and her innocent letter suggested possibilities to 
Mrs. Osborne), saying that Mount Street really seemed to be 
hotter than Venice, and dreadfully stuffy, which Venice was not. 
What if Dora and Claude would come and live with them in Park 
Lane till the end of July? She remembered how Dora had acted 
hostess down at Grote in the winter, and they might play the game 
again. But this time there would be a real object to be served by 
it ; Dora would help her in the entertaining, which prospectively, 
as she planned it, had seemed so delightful, but now appeared so 
difficult. It was an excellent idea, if only she could compass it. 

The large Indian gong had already boomed through the house, 
announcing that lunch was ready, and next moment Mr. Osborne 
came into her ‘ boudoir,’ announcing that he was ready too. Venetian 
habit still lingered with him. 

* Well, lunch is pronto, my lady,’ he said, ‘ but you’re busy yet, 
and still at the plan of campaign for the summer. But in your 
plan of campaign don’t forget the commissariat; and here’s your 
lieutenant come to tell you that my lady is served. Balls, concerts, 
dinners ; dinners, balls, concerts; my lady is a regular Whiteley to 
the élite : she gives them all there’s to be had. You'll be pauper- 
ising the dukes and duchesses, my dear; they'll be thinking of 
nothing but the amusements you provide for them.’ 

Mrs. Osborne was not without the rudiments of diplomacy, 
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though, it may be remarked, nothing in the least advanced in that 
line was necessary with her husband. Still it was better that, 
if possible, he should suggest Dora and Claude coming to them 
than that she should. She laughed dutifully at Mr. O.’s joke about 
the dukes and duchesses, and proceeded. 

‘T had a note from Dora this morning,’ she said, as they sat 
down. 

‘ Bless her heart,’ said Mr. Osborne parenthetically. ‘For what 
we are going to receive, my lady.’ 

‘Amen, my dear. There’s some of that rice with bits of chicken 
in it as I got the recipe of from Pietro, and I could fancy a bit 
myself, Well, she wrote and said she was very well, and she’d 
seen—she’d been to call in Harley Street.’ 

Mr. Osborne again interrupted. 

‘ And was anything said about September ? ’ he asked. 

‘There was some mention of September. And there was 
something else, too. Oh yes, she finds that pokey little flat in 
Mount Street hotter than Venice, she says.’ 

‘Well, then, why don’t she and Claude take a cab round to 
No. 92, and let the luggage follow ? ’ said Mr. Osborne rather hotly. 
‘Claude’s not got a grain of sense: he should have thought of it 
long ago, if Dora feels it stuffy and hot there, and suggested their 
installing themselves there, cool and comfortable. Bless the boy, 
all the same. But after I’ve had my lunch I'll get one end of the 
telephone and him the other, and see if you don’t hear the front 
door slam and them drive away to Park Lane, before I’ve lit my 
cigar. That'll suit you, my lady, willit ? You'll like to have them 
dear children in the house, I know.’ 

‘ Bless them, let them come,’ said Mrs. Osborne, ‘ and the longer 
they stop the better I shall be pleased. Dora will be a help too: 
she will help me with the dinners and what not.’ 

The two were alone on this their last day at Grote, but all six 
wasp-coloured footmen marshalled by Thoresby formed a sort of 
frieze round the table, occasionally changing a plate or handing 
a dish. Generous though he was with money, Mr. Osborne had 
very distinct notions about getting his money’s worth when he had 
paid it, and since the house required six footmen he saw no reason 
why they should not all wait at table, even when only he and Mrs. O. 
were having their lunch. Nor was the number of dishes curtailed 
because they were alone ; Mr. Osborne always ate of them all, and 
because there was ‘ no company ’ that was no reason why he should 
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go starved. It was not, therefore, for nearly an hour after the time 
they sat down that he went to the telephone—so accurately depicted 
by Sabincourt—and rang up Claude. 

He joined Mrs. Osborne on the terrace a minute or two afterwards, 

* Claude’s willing enough, and thank you,’ he said, * but he says 
he must speak to Dora first. So you’d better telephone to 92, 
my lady, and tell them to make ready whatever rooms you think 
right. Give them a nice sitting-room, my dear, so that they can 
feel independent.’ 

‘ Better hear from Dora first,’ said Mrs. Osborne. 

* Just as you please; but when the girl says as the flat in Mount 
Street is hot and stuffy, and there’s the coolest house in London 
waiting for her just round the corner, I don’t see there’s much call 
to wait. Well, my lady, I must be off. There’s a committee been 
sitting in the Lords on the Bill about the Employers’ Liability Act, 
and I must get all they’ve talked about at my fingers’ ends. Who 
knows, Mrs. O., but that I’ll be able to tell them a thing or two in 
that chamber before the summer’s out? It’s a strange thing to 
me how clever men such as have taken degrees and fellowships at 
Oxford should have so little common-sense on other matters. 
As if there wasn’t a difference between one sort of risk and 
another, and they want to lump them all on to the employer. | 
doubt most of them Liberals are either Socialists or afraid of the 
Socialists. But there! the noble lords have had a committee and 
I must see what’s been said and done.’ 

‘Just to think of it! And have you got any idea about your 
new name yet ?’ 

“No, I daresay something will suggest itself. After all, I shall 
smell as sweet by any other name, hey ?’ 

‘Lor’, my dear,’ said Mrs. Osborne with a slight accent of 
reproof; for Thoresby had come to see if there were any orders, and 
must have heard. 


The question, however, about this move of Dora and Claude 
to Park Lane was not so foregone a conclusion as Mr. Osborne had 
anticipated. Claude had gone to the telephone when he was rung 
up, and came back beaming to tell Dora of this delightful offer. 

‘Dad and the mater invite us to go to Park Lane till the end 
of July,’ he said. ‘ I’m blowed if there are many fathers who would 
want a son and daughter-in-law in the house all the time. Of 
course I said that I must consult you first ; that was only proper. 
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‘Oh, Claude,’ said she, ‘ of course it’s awfully kind. But, but 
do you think so ? ° 

‘But why not? It’s just like the governor to have guessed 
8. that we should feel stuffy and cramped in the flat during this hot 












































V8 weather.’ 

2, Dora remembered her letter. 

ak ‘I’m afraid I may be responsible for that,’ she said. ‘ At least 
in I wrote to your mother yesterday saying it was very hot and airless 


here. Oh dear, I hope she won’t think I hinted at this.’ 
‘Not she. You don’t catch her imputing motives, specially 


at when there weren’t any. She’s got more to think about than that. 
mn I say, Dora, are you sure you didn’t have that in your mind 4 
i Awfully sharp of you if you did.’ 
n Dora resented this ; indignant that he could have supposed her 
t, capable of it, and a little of this indignation coloured her words. 
0 ‘I’m afraid that I can’t lay claim to sharpness,’ she said, ‘ be- 
n cause the fact is that if I had thought such an offer was possible, 
0 Ishould have said it was cool and airy here.’ 
t Claude’s profile was outlined against the hot hard blue of the 
. sky outside, and Dora noticed how perfect it was. But she noticed 

it in some detached sort of way; it did not seem to concern her. 
I At this he turned round, and came across the room to her. 
¢ ‘What’s the matter, dear?’ he said. ‘ Why is it you don’t 
d want to go?’ 

‘Oh, Claude, if you don’t see, you wouldn’t understand if I 
r explained,’ she said. ‘ And I can’t quite explain either.’ 
‘Try,’ he said. 

ll ‘Well, I married you, do you see, and you are master of the 

house, and I’m mistress, and it isn’t quite the same thing if we go 
Hf and live with other people. They are angelic, of course, to suggest 


it. Butoh, I wish people wouldn’t be quite so kind—or, rather, that 
they would mix a little tact with their kindness. They’ve made 
it hard to refuse, telephoning like that. It’s—it’s like a word-of- 
e mouth invitation for a month ahead. You've got to say “ Yes.’ 

Claude took up a rather listless hand of hers that lay on the 
arm of her chair. 

‘Ah, then I do understand,’ he said, ‘ and I love your reasons. 
i I guessed it before you said it; you want to be alone with me. 
Well, it?s the same here. But I’ve no doubt they'll give us a sitting- 
room and all that.’ 

Though Dora had meant something very like that, it sounded 
11—2 
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rather dreadful to hear Claude say it, and say also that he had 
guessed. He oughtn’t to have guessed, although he assured her 
it was ‘the same here.’ There was an unconscious complacency 
about his guessing that she did not like. But he went on without 
pause. 

‘ As for its being tactless,’ he said, ‘I think you’re rather hard 
on the governor. When a man’s as kind as he can be, and ag 
devoted as he is to you, I don’t think you should say that.’ 

Claude stuck out his chin a little over this, and Dora, though 
she knew he was right from his point of view, knew that she had 
been right too. Kindness, even the most sincere, can easily be 
embarrassing : it needs refining, like sugar. But that was the sort 
of thing that Claude could not understand : the tact of good nature 
had been left out of him just as it had been left out of his father, 
So her reply was sincere. 

‘Yes, dear ; it was a pity I said that,’ she said. 

But somehow the admission was bitter: the truth was that it 
was a pity to say it, because she ought to have been more careful in 
what she said to him, not because the impulse that prompted her 
speech was a mistaken one. But all that was unconjectured by 
him. 

‘My darling,’ he said, ‘ you are so sweet with me. If I have to 
criticise anything you do, you never take it amiss. And now I'll 
tell you another reason why I think we had better go, apart from 
the comfort and convenience ofit. It is that I don’t think the mater 
is very strong, for all that she eats so heartily. She gets very easily 
tired, and she’s laid down a programme for the next six weeks 
which might well knock anybody out. Now it would be awfully 
good of you if you would help her with it.’ 

That appealed to Dora much more. 

‘Oh, then, let’s go, let’s go,’ she said. ‘Telephone at once. 
No, I think I will. I think Dad would like me to.’ 

* You think of everything,’ he said. ‘ I hoped you would think of 
that. He’ll be so pleased at your telephoning. ‘8003 Lewes,” 
you know.’ 

Claude had a meeting at Brentwood that afternoon and had to 
leave immediately, taking a cab to the station and the train from 
there, so that Dora might use the motor if she wished. He felt that 

this was a perfectly natural and ordinary thing to do, but at the same 
time he had to tell her he had done it. 
‘It takes but a very little longer,’ he said in answer to her 
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urging him to take the motor himself, ‘ and a walk from the station 
at the other end will do me good. I wish I was going to prowl about 
with you all afternoon. But men must work, you know. Though 
when I come back I hope I shan’t find that you’ve been weeping. 
But you wouldn’t like your ‘Claudius Imperator” to be a drone. 
Good-bye, my darling. I shall be back in time to dine and take you 
to the play.’ 

He lingered a moment still. 

‘Tf you haven’t got anything special to do, you might go down 
to Richmond and have tea with Uncle Alf,’ he said. ‘ He’d like it, 
and you haven’t seen him for some time.’ 

‘Yes, I’ll go by all means,’ she said. 

‘Thanks, dear. You see, after all, he gives us fifteen thou. 


a year.” 


Dora ordered the motor, and set off on her drive to Richmond 
atonce. The day was exceedingly hot, and the reverberation of the 
sun from the grilling pavements struck like a blow when she went 
out. A languid airless wind raised stinging grit from the wood 
pavements, and the reek of the streets hung heavy in the air. She 
longed with an aching sense of physical want for the soft, dustless 
atmosphere of Venice, the cluck and ripple of its green waterways, 
and with no less an ache and thirst of the spirit for all that those 
things had once symbolised to her. Yet this last visit had not 
been the rapturous success of the one before. Venice was there 
unchanged, with the gold mist of romance that Claude had woven 
for her about it, but he, the magical weaver, or she, the woman for 
whom it had been woven, had altered somehow, and perhaps even 
in the enchanted city a certain vague but growing trouble that was 
in her mind would not be completely dissipated. In general out- 
line she knew what it was, but hitherto she had not focussed her 
vision on it. Now she felt that it had better be examined, for 
it cried out to her from the darkness of her mind where she had been 
at pains to hide it. Perhaps on examination it might prove to be 
imagination only, to have no real existence except in her own mind. 
And the trouble was Claude. 

It seemed to her’ages ago, though in point of fact it was still 
scarcely twelve months, that she had to!d May Franklin that some- 
times he said things that gave her a check. But it seemed almost 
longer ago, though it was only a few weeks, that she had sat alone 
one afternoon, when Claude was at Milan meeting his father and 
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mother, and registered the fact that he again gave her checks, 
Between those two occasions lay romance, a golden dream, an 
experience which, common though it may be in this world of men 
and women, was none the less marvellous, miraculous. He, his 
love for her, and her love for him, had lifted life out of the levels 
on which it had hitherto moved, had made of it a winged and 
iridescent thing, which had soared many-coloured into sunlight and 
moonlight. And that marvel, the enchantment of it, had seemed to 
her then to be a thing indestructible and eternal. While she was 
she, and while Claude was Claude, it could never change, nor shed 
one feather from its rainbow-wings. Often had she whispered to 
him, or he to her, ‘ It will be like this for ever ’; more often had the 
tense silence testified with greater authority than any voice, even 
his. In those months whatever her senses perceived was glorified : 
she looked at the world through the radiance of love. 

That conviction that their romance would last for ever was part 
of the divine madness of love: she saw that now clearly enough. 
She who had believed that they, and they alone, were different from 
all others, had not been truly sane when she believed it: she had 
been living in a world, real no doubt while it existed, yet not only 
capable of being extinguished, but doomed to extinction. Once, 
before their marriage, she had talked to Claude about what she 
called ‘ the grey business ’ of life, and he, she remembered, had given 
the grey business a ‘ facer,’ to use his words, by pointing to the 
example of his father and mother. That had seemed to Dora, 
already ripening for romance, to fall very short of the reply she 
wanted. She had wanted lover’s nonsense which would assure her 
that for them romance could never fade. But it had faded: it 
always faded. The question now was concerned with what was 
left. Did even the consolation of Claude’s ‘ facer’ remain to her ? 
Had she, to put her part of it baldly and brutally, got as great an 
admiration, respect, and affection for her husband as Mrs. Osborne 
had for hers? She knew she had not. 

To-day she could look undazzled at the materials out of which 
her romance had been constructed and analyse them. It was made 
of her passion for beauty. She had fallen in love with his good 
looks. And she was getting used to them: she had got used to 
them. What else was there? What was left to learn, now she had 
that by heart ? 

There was a great deal left. So she told herself, but without 
emotion. There was his character left, which was sterling ; his 
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qualities, which were excellent ; his kindness, his safeness, his—to go 
to purely material things—his wealth. And his vulgarity. 

The word was coined: her thought for the first time definitely 
allowed it to pass into currency, and she had to reckon with it. 

What a topsy-turvy affair it had been! How strikingly 
different a disposition from that which she had contemplated had 
come about! She had told herself that she must for ever be in love 
with that beautiful face, that slim, active body, those deft decided 
movements ; and she had told herself that his vulgarities were things 
of no moment, things to which she would swiftly get used. But 
events had been evolved otherwise. She was used to his beauty ; 
his vulgarities were cumulative in their effect on her ; instead of 
getting used to them she was daily more irritated by them and—more 
ashamed ofthem. She had imagined even that it would be easy to 
cure them, toeradicate them. Butit proved to be a task like that of 
emptying a spring with a teacup. She had thought that they lay, 
so to speak, like casual water on the surface of the ground, a mere 
puddle that the sun would swiftly drink up. It was not so; they 
sprang from his nature, and came welling up bubbling and plenteous 
and inexhaustible. 

And there was something about them, so it seemed to her now, 
that tinged and made unpalatable all the good qualities in which he 
was so rich. You could draw a gallon of pure fresh kindness from 
that well-spring which also was inexhaustible, but even before you 
had time to put your lips to it, and drink of it, some drop—quite a 
little drop—would trickle in from the source of his vulgarity and 
taint it all. It was even worse than that ; there was a permanent 
leak from the one into the other; the kindness was tainted at the 
source. 

Dora did not indulge in these reflections from any spirit of idle 
criticism or morbid dissection. She wanted to see how they stood, 
how bad things were, and what chance there was of their righting 
themselves. They were no longer mere surface vulgarities in him 
(or so she believed) that got on her nerves: she no longer particu- 
larly minded whether he said ‘ handsome lady’ or not ; what she 
did mind was the impulse that prompted him, for instance, to 
suggest that she might go down and see Uncle Alf because he gave 
them ‘ fifteen thou.’ a year. She minded his saying he had guessed 
the reason why she did not want to establish herself in Park Lane ; 
namely, because she wanted to be alone with him. She minded 
the suggestion that she had written to say the flat was stuffy, in 
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order to be asked there. It was all common, common ; he judged 

her by impossible standards, standards that were inconceivable. 

And yet all the time he was good, he was kind, he had all the 
qualities that should make her love him, make her devotion an 
imperishable thing. As it was, they had been married scarcely six 
months, and already she knew that at times he so got on to her 
nerves that she could have screamed. Already, as she began to 
look closely at these things, she felt she was glad they were going to 
Park Lane ; she was glad that limits would be placed on her being 
alone with him. 

It was a little cooler out of town, and Richmond Park was in 
the full luxuriance of its summer beauty. They had entered by the 
Roehampton Gate ; she had still half an hour to spare before the 
time she had said she would be at Uncle Alfred’s, and she directed 
her driver to turn up to the left, past the White Lodge, and go round 
by Robin Hood Gate and Kingston Gate. A delicious smell of 
greenness and coolness came from the noble groves of trees, beneath 
the clear shade of which, knee-deep in the varnished green of the 
young bracken, stood herds of fallow deer with twitching ears and 
switching tails, warding off the persistence of the flies. All the sweet 
forest sights and sounds were there : the air was full of the buzz of 
insects, and hidden birds called to each other from among the 
branches. Distantly on the right she could see gleams of water, 
where the Pen Ponds lay basking in the sunlight, and the flush of 
mauve and red from the great rhododendron thickets above them. 
All the triumph of summer-time was there ; all the joy of the ripe- 
ness and maturity of the year, of the kindled and immortal vitality 
of the world. But for herself, though every day brought nearer 
to her the miracle of motherhood, it seemed as if summer had 
stopped. 

Once more she faced the situation as she conceived it to be. 
The time of romance, those months in the autumn were over : the 
red and gold of the autumn were withered from the trees. Brief 
had been their glory, which should have shed its light over many 
years yet; but, as far as she was concerned, what had made their 
flame was just the personal beauty of her husband. And out of 
them should already have sprung a deep and tender affection, the 
friendship which is not only the true and noble sequel of love, but 
is an integral part of love itself, perhaps even love’s heart. But 
was it there? It seemed to her rather that something bitter had 

come out of it, something in which regret for the past was mingled 
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with the gall of disillusionment. And even regret had but small 
part in it ; those months of gold seemed already unreal to her : she 
felt that she was regretting a dream. It was the same in little 
things too, for the little things all took their colour from what had 
been to her then the one great reality. He had referred to himself, 
for instance, that very afternoon as ‘ Claudius Imperator,’ and it 
was with a sense of unreality that she remembered the genesis of 
that very microscopic joke. She had bought a Roman coin in 
Venice with that inscription on it, and had given it to him, saying 
it was his label in case he was lost. To-day she could not conceive 
doing such a thing: she could not recapture the state of mind in 
which she did it, the impulse even that made such a trifle conceiv- 
able. In any case the thing was one that might be said once and 
then be forgotten. But Claude had the retentive Osborne instinct 
towards humour. With him it was ‘ Once a joke, always a joke,’ 
and from time to time, as to-day, he brought out the ‘ Claudius 
Imperator’ again. The Osborne humour had a heavy tread— 
a slow, heavy, slouching rustic tread—and a guffaw of a laugh. 


There is a Spectator within each of us who for ever watches our 
thoughts and words, and criticises them. It may be called con- 
science, or guidance, or the devil, as the case may be; for some folk 
are gifted with a Spectator that is their best self, others with a 
Spectator which is but a parody of themselves. Dora’s Spectator 
was above the average; he was optimistic anyhow, and kindly, and 
at this point he came to her aid with, so to speak, several smart raps 
over her knuckles. Whatever was the truth of the whole matter— 
if, indeed, there is any absolute truth to be arrived at in the fluid 
and ever-varying adjustments of our relationships with others— 
only one attitude is compatible with self-respect ; namely, to find 
out and hoard like grains of gold all that is fine and generous 
and lovable in others, and do our best to find something in ourselves 
worthy of being matched with it. Instead of this, so said Dora’s 
Spectator to her now, she had, with acute and avid eye, been pick- 
ing out all that in Claude seemed to her to be trivial or ludicrous 
or tiresome, and been finding in herself, to match it, intolerance and 
want of charity. There had beer no difficulty, so said her Spectator, 
in laying hands on plenty of those. 

She had but one word to say in self-defence, and the moment 
it was said she perceived that it amounted to self-accusation. She 
had fallen in love with his beauty: how could she not despond 
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when she found that she was in love with it—like that—no longer ? 
It had blinded her to all else : she had seer: his vulgarities but dimly, 
if at all, even as she had seen his panoply of excellent qualities but 
dimly. Now she saw only the vulgarities, or at any rate she saw 
them right in the foreground, big and blinding ; while behind, in the 
distance, so to speak, sat the rest of him. Was it not reasonable 
that her outlook, which must take its colour from the past, should 
be pessimistic? And then even that piece of self-defence was 
turned into self-accusation. If that was the case, the fault had 
been hers from the beginning. But that was what she had done; 
she had separated him, the man, into packets: she had fallen in 
love with one packet, and now she was spreading in front of her 
another that only irritated and almost disgusted her. She had yet 
to learn the true and the wider outlook, to feel that fire of love that 
fuses all things together, and loves though it can tenderly laugh, 
and is gentle always, and rejoices in the weaknesses and imper- 
fections and faults of the beloved, simply because they are his. 
For though there are many ways of love, the spirit that animates 
them all is just that; they are all swayed by one magical tune. 
But that Dora did not know yet, she had not heard a note of it, 
she did not even know the region of the soul where it made melody 
all day long. All that she had learned in the last few minutes was 
that she had with considerable acuteness been spying out causes for 
complaint, excuses for dissatisfaction. She could do a little better 
than that. 


By this time she had arrived at Uncle Alf’s, and though the 
severe remarks of the Spectator had partially braced her again, 
after the rather sloppy abandonment of self-pity and dejection into 
which her introspection had brought her, it must be confessed that 
there was something about Uncle Alf, caustic and malicious though 
he was, that restored her more efficaciously. For out of all the 
weapons with which it is fair to fight the disappointments and 
despondencies that are incidental to human life, there is none 
sharper or more rapier-like in attack or defence than the sense of 
humour. And Uncle Alf was well equipped there: not even the 
picture-dealers whom he habitually worsted would have denied 
that he had that. It was lambent and ill-natured; it twinkled 
and stung; but it had the enviable trick of perceiving what was 
ludicrous. 

‘And I hear poor old Eddie has been out with you and Claude 
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in Venice, my dear,’ he said ; ‘ and I can’t say which I’m the most 
sorry for—you, or him, or Claude, or Venice.’ 

‘Oh, why Claude ?’ asked she, for she had not thought of being 
sorry for Claude. 

‘Because you had taught him probably to admire Tintoret— 
or say he did—and Eddie would want him to admire the railway 
station. He would have to trim. A very funny party you must 
have been, my dear.’ 

Dora laughed : till this moment she had thought of them all as 
a rather tragic party, and the other aspect had not occurred to 
her. 

‘Do you know, I expect we were,’ she said; ‘ and all the time 
I took it seriously. I wonder if that was a mistake, Uncle Alf.’ 

‘To be sure it was. There’s many things in this world that will 
depress you, and make you good for nothing, if you take them 
seriously, and that cheer you up if you don’t.’ 

This was not exactly wisdom out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings, since Uncle Alf was a very old man, but it was a sort of 
elementary wisdom which a child might have hit on. And she felt 
that below the surface of this wizened, crabbed little old man there 
was something that was human. She had never suspected it before : 
in her shallowness she had been content to look upon him as a mask 
with a money-bag. To be sure, he was devoted to Claude : she had 
not even reckoned with what that implied, not given him credit for 
the power of feeling affection. 

‘I believe you are right,’ she said. 

‘And when you're as old as me, my dear, you will know it,’ 
said he. ‘ Lord, I’ve had a lot of amusement out of life—digging for 
it, you understand, not picking it up. Poor old Eddie amuses me 
more than I can say. Why, his hair is turning grey with success 
and pleasure.’ 

‘ Ah, not a word against him,’ said Dora ; ‘ he’s the kindest Dad 
that ever lived.’ 

“I daresay ; but there are things to laugh at in poor old Eddie, 
thank God. He and his Grote, and his Park Lane, and all! Did 

you ever see such a set-out, my dear? But Eddie in Venice must 
have been a shade finer yet. Tell me about it. He and Maria on 
the Grand Canal, and you and Claude; all in the same gondola, 
Pil be bound, so as to make a family party. “This is the way we 
English go,” good Lord. I wouldn’t have been your gondoliers on 
a hot day, not even for the entertainment of seeing you all like 
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Noah’s ark. Your gondoliers were thin men that evening, my dear, 
poor devils ! ’ 

Alfred had guessed the situation with the unerring eye of cynical 
malice, and his words brought the scene back to Dora with amazing 
accuracy. That day had depressed her at the time; she had never 
guessed how funny it was; and here she was laughing at it now, 
when it was a month old! 

Alfred continued. 

‘ Eddie among the pictures too,’ he said. ‘A bull in a china 
shop would have been more suitably housed! Why, I nearly came 
out myself in order to see the fun. “ What a holy look there’s about 
that, Maria,” he’d say; or “ My, I don’t believe it would go into the 
gallery at Grote unless you took the roof off.” And he wrote to 
me yesterday that he had bought a copy of that housemaid among 
the clouds by Titian—what a daub, my dear !—with a frame to 
match !’ 

It was too much for Uncle Alfred, and he gave a series of little 
squeaks on a very high note, shaking his head. 

** Eddie’s a silly man,’ he said; ‘a very silly man is poor old 
Eddie, and he gets sillier as he gets older. What does he want 
with his Assumption of the Virgin and his.six powdered footmen ? 
What good do they do him? As little as my liniment does me. 
Lord, my dear, he says something too in his letter that makes 
me think they’re going to make a peer of him. He hints it: ah, 
I wish I’d kept the letter; but it made me feel sick, and I threw 
it away. But Eddie a peer, my dear. And I saw in a leader in 
the “ Times” the other day that the Prime Minister hadn’t got a 
sense of humour! [I reckon they'll sack that leader-writer if it’s 
true that Eddie’s going to have a peerage! Lord deliver us: Lord 
Saucepan : let’s think of half a dozen names and send some picture 
postcards of Venice to Lord Saucepan, care of Mr. Osborne, Park 
Lane; Lord Lavatory, Lord Kitchen-sink. Fancy Per too, an 
honourable and Mrs. Per. My dear, I hate that woman worse than 
poison. I should like to smack her face. She thinks she’s a lady, 
and Maria thinks she’s a lady. Why, Maria’s more of a lady herself 
—and that’s not saying much. To see Mrs. Per and you talking 
together about art or acting would make a cat laugh. I wonder 
at your marrying Claude when you thought of his relations.’ 

Dora smiled at him. 

* But that’s just what I didn’t do,’ she said. ‘I only thought of 
Claude.’ 
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‘And well you might. My dear, I love that boy. He’s got 
into proper hands too : you can make a lot of him. Lord Toasting- 
fork, Lord Egg-whisk, Lord Frying-pan.’ 

Uncle Alfred could not get away from inventing titles for ‘ poor 
old Eddie,’ and he did it with a malicious relish that was rather 
instructive to Dora. It could not be called kind, but it hurt nobody ; 
and his frank amusement at the idea of the peerage was certainly 
better than the heart-sinkings with which the prospect of the event 
had inspired Dora when she thought of the genial pomposity with 
which it would be received. Throughout she had been too heavy, 
too ponderous : she had pulled long faces instead of laughing, had 
seen the depressing side of expeditions like the family party in the 
gondola instead of its humorous aspect. That was a hint worth 
attending to. She had got a sense of humour, so she believed, 
yet somehow it had never occurred to her to look at those spoiled 
days of Venice in a humorous light. 

Soon she rose to go. 

‘Uncle Alfred,’ she said, ‘ you’ve done me good, do you know ? 
It is better to be amused than depressed, isn’t it ? ’ 

‘Yes, my dear, and I hope you'll laugh at me all the way back 
to town, me and my great-coat on a day like this, and my goloshes 
to keep the damp out, and a strip of flannel, I assure you, round the 
small of my back. Eh, I had the lumbago bad when first I saw 
you down at Grote, but the sight of those pictures of Sabincourt’s 
of Eddie and Maria did me more good than a pint of liniment. 
What a pair of guys! Lord and Lady Biscuit-tin.’ 

Dora laughed again. 

* How horrid of you!’ she said. ‘Well, I must go. Claude and 
I are going to the theatre to-night. And we are leaving the flat 
in Mount Street, Uncle Alf, and are to live in the house in Park 
Lane till the end of the season. Wasn’t it kind of Dad to 
suggest it 2’ 

‘Not a bit of it. You'll help entertain Maria’s fine friends, 
half of whom she don’t know by sight. Not but what I envy you: 
Maria’s as good as a play down at Grote, and Maria in London must 
be enough to empty the music-halls. She does too, so they tell me. 
She asks everybody in the ‘“‘ London Directory,” and they all come. 
Good-bye, my dear; come down again some time and tell me all 
they do and say. Write it down every evening, else one’s liable to 
forget the plums.’ 
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Dora had given orders that their personal luggage should be 
transferred from the flat to No. 92 during the afternoon, and on 
her return she drove straight to that house. Claude had already 
arrived, and was sitting in the big Italian drawing-room. He had 
had a most successful meeting, and was in excellent spirits. 

‘This is a bit better than the flat,’ he said. ‘I went in there 
just now, and it was like a furnace. But here you wouldn’t know 
it was a hot day. It’s a handsome apartment: the governor 
bought nothing but the best when he had it done. And how’s 
Uncle Alf ?’ 

‘Very well, I thought, and very amusing,’ said she. ‘Oh, 
Claude, he had a great-coat on, and goloshes. He is too funny!’ 

Claude did not reply for a moment. 

* Darling, I hate criticising you,’ he said at length, ‘ but I don’t 
think you ought to laugh at Uncle Alf, considering all he does for us.’ 

‘But he recommended me to,’ said she. ‘ He said he hoped I 
should laugh at him all the way back to town. In fact we talked 
about laughing at people, and he said what a good plan it was.’ 

Claude paused again. He felt strongly about this subject. 

* Did he laugh at the governor ? ’ he asked. 

‘Well, yes, a little,’ said Dora. 

‘I hope you stuck up for him. I’m sure you did.’ 

Dora gave a hopeless little sigh : she wondered if Uncle Alfred 
could have seen the humorous aspect of this: personally she could 
not. 

‘It was no question of sticking up for him,’ she said. ‘ It was 
all chaff, fun.’ 

Claude got up, with his chin a good deal protruded. 

‘Ah, fun is all very well in its right place,’ he said, ‘and I’m 
sure no one likes a joke more than me. But there are certain 
things one should hold exempt from one’s fun——’ 

Dora tried the humorous plan recommended by Uncle Alfred. 

‘Darling, I hope you don’t consider yourself exempt,’ she said. 
‘I am laughing at you now. You are ridiculous, dear. You take 
things heavily, and I do too. We must try not to. So I hereby 
give you leave to laugh at mother and Austell as much as you like 
—and me.’ 

‘ Dora, I am serious,’ he said. 

‘I know ; that is just the trouble,’ she said, still lightly. 

Claude’s face darkened. 

‘ Well, it’s a trouble you must learn to put up with,’ he said 
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rather sharply. ‘I daresay I’m old-fashioned: you may call me 
what you like. But I ask you to respect my father. I daresay he 
and the mater seem to you ridiculous at times. ,If they do, I ask 
you to keep your humorous observations to ‘yourself. I hate 
speaking like this, but I am obliged to.’ 

Dora felt her hands grow suddenly cold and damp. She was 
not afraid of him exactly, but there was some physical shrinking 
from him that wes rather like fear. 

‘T don’t see the obligation,’ she said. 

‘Perhaps not. It is sufficient that Ido. Now let’s have done. 
We spoke on the same subject, your attitude to my father, in 
Venice. Don’t let us speak of it again ! ’ 

‘You say your say, and I am to make no reply. Is that it?’ 
she asked. 

‘Yes; that is it. I know I am right. Come, Dora.’ But the 
appeal had no effect, and for the moment she did not know how to 
apply Uncle Alf’s wise counsels. 

‘ And if I know you are wrong ?’ she asked. ‘If I tell you that 
you don’t understand 2?’ 

‘It will make no difference. Look here : the governor has done 
lots for you. You’ve never expressed a wish but what he hasn’t 
gratified.’ 

‘Then ask him if he is satisfied with my attitude towards him,’ 
said Dora. ‘See what he says. Tell him that Uncle Alfred has 
laughed at him, and I laughed too. Tell him all.’ 

‘TI wouldn’t hurt him like that,’ said Claude. 

Dora walked to the window and back again. She felt helpless 
in a situation she believed to be trivial. But she could not laugh 
it off : she could think of no light reply that would act as a dissolvent 
toit. And if she could find no light reply, only a serious answer or 
silence was possible. She chose the latter. If more words were to 
be said, she wished that Claude should have the responsibility of 
them. Eventually he took it. 

‘And I’m sure we’ve all been good enough to your people,’ 
he said; ‘ made them welcome at Grote for as long as they chose, 
and behaved friendly. And it was only ten minutes before you came 
in that I wrote to Jim, telling him he could live in the flat and 
welcome till the end of July. I don’t see what I could do more.’ 

The logical reply was on the tip of Dora’s tongue—the reply 
‘That did not cost you anything ’—but she let it get no further. 
Only she rebelled against the thought that it was a kindness to do 
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something that did not cost anything. He thought it was kind— 
and so in a way it was—to give Jim the flat rent free. He might 
perhaps have let it for fifty pounds. But he did not want fifty 
pounds. Yet he thought that it was kind : it seemed to him kind, 
It must be taken at that: it was no use arguing, going into the 
reasons for which it was no real kindness at all. And he had 
told her that now, she felt sure, to contrast his friendliness to her 
relations with her ridicule—so he would put it—of his. But he 
had done his best : she was bound to take it like that, not point 
out the cheapness of it. 

‘Claude, dear, that was nice of you,’ she said, searching for 
anything that should magnify his kindness. ‘ And Jim will be an 
awful tenant. He will leave your books about and smoke your 
cigars. I hope you’ve locked them up.’ 

‘Nota thing,’ saidhe. ‘Hejuststepsin. He’ll find a sovereign 
on my dressing-table, I believe, if he looks, and a box of cigars in a 
drawer of my writing-table which he’s welcome to. One doesn’t 
bother about things like that.’ 

That was the worst: the parade of generosity could not go 
further than saying that there was no parade at all. Dora could 
not reply any more to that : she could only repeat. 

‘It is awfully kind of you,’ she said again. ‘ We must go and 
dress if we are to be in time for the first act.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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